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ABSTRACT 

In 1980, the Maryland State Education Agency 
initiated a statewide effort, School Improvement Through 
Instructional Process (SITIP) , to put into practice the results of 
research on classroom management and school .effectiveness . SITIP was 
intended to provide training and technical support to all local 
education agencies (LEA's) during the adoption and implementation of 
innovative instructional processes. This report on the SITIP program 
contains eight chapters, the first of which is an introduction to the 
program. Chapter 2 of this report describes the stages and purposes 
of SITIP along with the topics, conferences, and institute conducted. 
Four topics were chosen for consideration in these meetings: (1) 
mastery learning; (2) student team learning; (3) management and use 
of instructional time; (4) and processes for instructional 
improvement. Chapter 3 simmarizes an overview of an independent 
evaluation of the SITIP program. Included in the ^valuation are 
questions addressed, measures and methods of data collection, data 
sources, data analysis, and reporting procedures. Chapter 4 contains 
a discussion of the three kinds of training eyents organized by the 
SITIP program: awareness conferences, summer institutes, and 
follow-up sessions. Each type of training event is described, and 
data are provided indicating attendance patterns and participant 
concerns and reactions. In the fifth chapter, a description is given 
of plans developed by participating LEA's for implementation of 
innovations and the technical assistance needs. Chapter 6 describes 
local implementation efforts concerning the four central conferences 
and institutes topics. The seventh chapter reports on technical 
assistance provided by the Maryland State Department of Education in 
support of local implement^ation of the four SITIP topics. The final 
chapter reviews SITIP activity areas and synthesizes major findings 
from the program. This report contains 83 tables presenting 
information on the SITIP program. (JD) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



During the last few years, many state education agencies (SEAs) and 
local education agencies CLEAs) have initiated efforts to bring about 
school improvement by putting into practice the results of research on 
classroom management and school effectiveness. While almost all of these 
efforts draw on the same knowledge base (e.g., the work of Bloom, Brook- 
over, Medley, Soar, and Edmonds, studies such as the Beginning Teachers 
Evaluation Study, or the research of Stallings, Evertson, Rutter, and 
others) each program or project is different. For instance, some use 
criteria identified by researchers as standards for judging programs or 
schools, and otheri develop resource materials or conduct training pro- 
grams. At the same time, other SEAs or divisions within an SEA, familiar 
with the Research and Development Utilization Projects (such as those 
implemented in Georgia and Florida) and with the research op knowledge 
utilization and planned change (e.g., CBAM from the University of Texas, 
the work of Louis, et al., or the RAND study) engage in efforts to bring 
about planned change by developing various systems and^strategies. Rarely 
are both knowledge bases brought together. 

In Maryland, the SEA initiated a statewide eifort — School Improve- 
ment Through Instructional process (SITIP) — in 1980 designed to put into 
practice research on planned change plus research-based models of instruct 
tional improvement. The design incorporated an action research approach in 
which "third party evaluators" provided fast turn-around reports on critical 
events so that improvements could be made when appropriate. 
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This report covers the first two years of SITIP. It combines and 
summarizes many "interim" reports submitted to SEA staff or distributed to 
local practitioners. It is designed to describe the activities of the 
various role groups involved (teachers, school-based administrators, 
central office staff, and SEA staff) and the relative success of those 
activities. 

Following a brief overview of SITIP, the following areas are discussed 
eval^uation, training, planning, implementation, and technical assistance. 
The final chapter presents a summary and conclusions. The focus of a.tten- 
tion is implementation: although SITIP is designed to impact student 
achievement such data will not be collected until the second year of 
implementation. For 1981 and 1982 (the period of this study) the process 
is examined and attempts made to determine interactive influence. 



II. OVERVI,EW OF SITIP 

* This chapter briefly describes the program evaluated in this report, 
suramarizing ♦'he- stages and the substance, and reviewing the 'purposes served 
from the point of view of the Maryland State Department 'of Education 
(MSDE). In the fall of 1980, MSDE initiated a voluntary school improvement 
program. SITIP, School Improvement Through Instructional Process, was 
intended to provide training and technical assistance support to LEAs in 
their adoption and iuplementation of Innovative school improvement instruc- 
tional processes. The six discrete stages in the SITIP program are listed 
in Table 1 and may be described as follows: (1) MSDE introduction and 
orientation of the SITIP program to the LEAs, (2) conduct of awareness 
sessions and development of local adoption and implementation proposals, 
(3) conduct of planning sessions, (4) conduct of summer institutes, (5) 
conduct of follow-up sessions and loca? implementation, arid (6) 
dissemination within each LEA. 

SITIP Stages 

During the first stage, the MSDE introduced all LEAs within the state 
to the SITIP program by Jorrespondence and discussion between senior MSDE 
and LEA staff. ' This introduction provided LEAs with a ratipnale for the 
program, an overview of the objectives and activities of the.progtam, and 
their responsibilities for participation in the program. All LEAs were 
encouraged to participate in the SITIP program. Each.^EA was asked to make 
up a cross-hierarchical team of participants. 

The second stage of the program consisted of a series of four one-day 
awareness conferences which ar^ described in Table 2. Each awareness 
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Table 1 




Schedule of Events 

Event (s) 



1. LEA invitations distributed 

2. LEA commitments received 

3. Background conference materials provided to 
enrollees by Project LIFE, Division of 
Library Development and Services 

Stage Twp 

A. Overview/awareness conferences held on four 
effective instructional approaches /strategies 

5. LEA proposals developed for a special MPDA 
grant program 

6. LEA participants enrolled for MPDA summer 
training institutes on effective instructional 
approaches/ strategies 

7. MPDA special grants awarded 
Sta^c Three ^ 

8. Planning sessions held for summer institute 
participants 

Stage Four 

9. Summer institutes operated by MPDA 
^ Stage Five 

10. Follow-up sessions to summer institutes held 



11. LEA implementation of local project begun 
(local training sessions held; instructional 
approaches /strategies initiated) 

Stage Six 

12. LEA expansion/dissemination 

(■I 
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Date(s) 

October 1980 
October 1980 
November 1980 

December 1980 
through February 1981 

April-May 1981 
April-May 1981 

May 1981 

May 1981 

June-July 1981 

September 1981 - 
May 1982 

November 1981 
Summer 1982 



Table 2 



SITIP Topics and Conference a^d Institute Schedules* 

//I Mastery I-'^^arnlng Conference: December 10, 1980 

Institute: June 22-24, 1981 

This teaching-learning concept offers a specific view of learning and 
the learner. The mastery learning concept says that if instruction and 
tlme-on-task are adapted to lndlvldu,bl student needs, most learners can 
reach .similar achievement levels. ITie concept emphasizes achievement at 
a higher level of cognitive ability for students through an emphasis on 
instruction, Instructional materials, and pre- and post-testing. Concept 
originator: Dr. Benjamin Bloom, University of Chicago . 

#2 Student Team Learning Conference: January 7, 1981 

Institute: July 6-8, 1981 

This instructional concept is based on students' achieving in small, 
carefully structured learning teams. Student team learning emphasizes 
direct instruction from the teacher and the use of student teams. Student 
team activities Include games, tournaments, and team tasks. This concept 
also emphasizes tlme-on-task, teaching by objectives, and early and con- 
tinued feedback to students. Concept originator: Dr. Robert Slavin, Johns 
Hopkins University . 

//3 Active Teaching Conference: January 21, 1981 

Institute: July 13-15, 1981 

Active teaching is a focused education concept intended to help 
teachers in managing the use of instruction time. Active teaching estab- 
lishes specific student objectives and develops evaluation criteria for 
assessing mastery. Active teaching also emphasizes tlme-on-task and moni- 
tors the nature and frequency of feedback from the teacher. Co ncept ori- 
ginator: Dr. Thomas Good, University of Missouri . 

//4 Teaching Variables Conference: February 4, 1981 

Institute: July 6-8, 1981 

This instructional^ program is designed to explore processes for instruc 
tlonal Improvement which are based on recent analysis of research on school 
effectiveness. The program emphasizes tlme-on-task, criterion-based Instruc 
tlon, student success rate, and the quality of instruction. -The program 
stresses diagnostic-prescriptive teaching. Concept originator: Dr. David 
Helms, Research for Better Schools, Inc. 



* 

As distributed to LEAs by MSDE in the fall of 1980. More complete 
descriptions are presented in the chapter on prCfgram Implementation. 



conference addressed one of the four selected school improvement instruc- 
tional processes (i.e.. Mastery Learning, Student Team Learning, Active 
Teaching, and Teaching Variables). The awareness conferences were struc- 
tured to provide LEA ^representatives with a general orientation and over-- 
view to each of the four processes. Following the completion of the 
awareness conferences, LEAs were asked to prepare non-competitivB proposals 

for the local adoption and implementation of any of the four school improve- 

I 

ment instructional processes (or any combination). 

One-day planning sessions and three-day suinmer institutes were conducted 
for each of the four instructional processes as the third and fourth stages 
of the SITIP program. Feedback was obtained from LEA representatives 
during the planning sessions on concerns or needs that should be covered 
during the following summer institutes. The summer institutes thus provided 
more intensive and structured training to LEAs for local adoption and 
implementation. LEAs were expected to attend planning sessions and summer 
institutes that addressed instructional processes they intended to implement. 

The fifth stage of the SITIP program was initially designed to provide 
two one-day follow-up sessions in the fall and spring tor the four instruc- 
tional processes. However, the design was modified so that follow-up 
sessions became part of a broader technical assistance strategy. The 
strategy allowed for provision of additional training on local implementa- 
tion issues and for on-site assistance from MSDE staff. In addition, LEAs 
were encouraged to share with each other curriculum and instructional 
strategies and practices related to their particular adoption experiences. 



The last stage is dissemination, in which each local system expands 
activities froia the initial 8ite<s) (usually a single school) to others in 
the LEA. 

SITIP Purposes 

The SlTlP program was designed to serve several purposes from the per- 
spective of MSDE. First, it was to support Project Basic, the state's 
competency-based education program which requires schools to ensure align- 
ment of curriculum and instruction with the declared competencies, and to 
provide appropriate assistance to students in ninth grade or beyond who 
fail the state competency tests. Instructional strategies, programs, or 
processes selected by MSDE had to have a sound reseafrch base and/or be 
validated as effective, and should not be tied to a specific curriculum or 
grade level. The four processes selected fit these criteria, three sharing 
a common knowledge base draxm from classroom effectiveness research, and 
the fourth based on research on social organization and student Ijearning, 

Another purpose of^ SITIP was to increase coordination within MSDE, and 
to incorporate MSDE efforts that had a record of success. In the first 
year (July 1980 to July 1981), staff of the Office of Project Basic (OPB) 
and the Office of Developmental Projects (ODP) worked together to design 
the program, select the processes, and build interest and commitment within 
MSDE. The initial design (awareness conference, participatory planning, . 
training institutes, follow-up sessions) reflected the Maryland Professional 
Development Academy which is considered to be an exemplary staff development 
model. Other MSDE divisions became involved; for instance, library/media 
services established files relating to the instructional" processes and 
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provided the advance reading materials mailed to conference participants. 
Technical assistants were drawn from the Divisions of Instruction, Library/ 
Media Services, Instructional Television, Compensatory, Urban and Supple- 
mentary Programs (Title I), Certification and Accreditation, and from the 
Office of Project Basic, (ODP was disbanded in mid 1981, with staff form- 
ing a new staff development branch in the Division of Certification and 
Instruction.) Coordination and leadership, initially shared by directors 
of ODP and OPB, was subsequently provided by the Assistant Deputy Superin- 
tendent (OPB Director) who also chairs the Instructional Coordinating 
Council of MSDE Division Directors* Thus, cross^-division planning and 
communication were facilitated* 

A third purpose was to design and implement a model of school improve- 
ment that would impact students, that would actually be implemented and 
institutionalized, and that was viable as a state-wide or large system 
model. To this end, pareful attention was paid to relevant research — 
results of recent studies and SITIP data as it became available. Studies 
such as the Research and Development Utilization (RDU) study conducted by 
touis, et al . of Abt Associates, the RAND study of federal programs, and 
analyses of models of educational change and implementation suggested such 
strategies as cross-hierarchical involvement, participatory planning, 
administrative support but school-based need, etc. SITIP data identified 
participant concerns and readiness to implement, the need for technical 
assistance, and. helped to define specific local needs and interests and 
suggest appropriate interventions. In all stages, MSDE staff involved in 
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SITIP believed firmly that research could and should be put into practice 
— in the classroom and by local and 'state administrators involved in 
school improvement. 



III. EVALUATION OVERVIEW 



The MSDE contracted with Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) to 
conduct an Independent evaluation of the SITIP program. The study was 
designed to address two "levels:" (1) specific events or stages of activity, 
and (2) the overall SITIP program as a viable strategy for statewide school 
improvement. Also, MSDE required that findings be reported on an on-going 

basis so that data-based decisions could be made to bring about progiram 

j 

improvements. 

This chapter summarizes the questions addressed by the study, measures 
and methods of data collection, and data sources, and reviews data analysis 
and reporting procedures. 



Questions Addressed 
The study addresses two areas: 

• the activities of the Maryland State Department of Education, 
including critical training events such as conferences as well as 
delivery of technical assistance 

• the activities of local educators, including response to state 
initiatives, planning, and implementation. 

Each of these two areas is divided further, and evaluation questions 
are posed : 

• Training : What training is offered by MSDE to local educators? 
How do LEAs respond? How do participants respond? What partici- 
pant concerns are apparent? 

• Plans and Planning ; What plans are developed by LEAs and to what 
purpose? What planning events are organized by MSDE and how do 
participants respond? Do plans change over time and if so, how and 
why? 

• Local Implementation ; What implementation activities do LEAs 
undertake and to what extent does reality reflect written plans? 
What roles, responsibilities, and relationships emerge and how do 
they relate to successful Implementation? What is the intensity 
and impact of implementation? What participant concerns are 
apparent? 
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• Technical Assistance ; V/hat technical assistance Is offered by MSDE 
to local school systems? How does MSDE organize > strengthen and 
Improve the delivery of technical assistance? Wliat Impact Is made 
on local implementation? 

It Is important to note that although the four processes Implemented 
are Insttiictlonal Improvement strategies designed to Increase student 
achievement in academic subjects, this study does not examine impact on 
students. This is because LEA plans are for two school years, beginning in 
the fall of 1981, and focus for the first year on getting the selected 
process(es) in place; impact on students , is examined (in most cases) in the 
second year. Here, attention Is on implementation — its nature and extent 
and its successes and challenges. 

The question areas addressed, measures and methods used, sources of 
data and frequency and time of data collection are summarized in Table 3. 
More detailed information follows. 



Four general methods of data collection were used: observation, 
interviews, questionnaires, and document analysis. 
Observation 

With one exception, all formal training and planning events conducted 
by MSDK were observed.* In addition, observation was conducted of the 
monthly technical assistance meetings (November 1981 - June 1982), and 
twice each of schools in the eight LEAs selected as pilot sites for the 
study. In all cases, comprehensive notes were taken of activities observed 

*The exception was the conference on Student Team Learning, January 7, 
1981, Inclement weather prevented observer ^attendance. 



Measures and Methods of Data Collection 
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Table 3 



Overvlev of Data Collectlcn (1980-82) 





Measure a /He t^ioda 


Source 


Frequency /Tine 


1. Training offered 
hj MSDE 


- obaervatlons 

- qucationnairaa 

« ttagaa of concern 
quaatioonelrc 


conferencea 
ausAcr InstiCutea 
follov-up aeiiiona 

participants of all 
training evcnta 

participanta of conferences 
and aumer inatlcu(ea 


4 (Dec. 1980 - Feb. 1981) 

4 (June - July 1981) 

6 (Dec. 1981 - May 1982) 

14 (Dec. 1980 - May 1982) 
2 (Fab. 1981 & July 1981) 


2. Local plana and 
planning 


- docuiK«nt analyala 

- obaervation 

- queatlonnairt 


local plsna/propoaala 

atate-led planning aeasiona 
1 

particlpiinta of planning 
aetoiona 


2 (May 1981 4 Mir. 1982) 
5 (Spring 4 ?all 1981) 
4 (Spring 1981) 


3. Local iwplcaentation 


- docuaant cnalyait 

- obiarvatlona 

- follov-up faedbacV Com 

- obsarvationa 

- intervitva 

- obaervaciona 
• intarvitva 

- phona intarvict/a 

- akagaa of concern 
quaacionnAlra 

- ganaral aurvty 


public plana, rcporta 

participanta of follov<mp 
aataiona 

ataff of pilot aitea 

MSDE TA ataff nonthly 
Matinga 

LEA key contacts 

all participunta (455) 


On-going 

6 (1 or 2 per topic aa 
acbeduled) 

16 (2 per pilot altc 
acbeduled) 

8 (1 per month) 

20 (Feb. - Mar. 1982) 
1 (May 1952) 


4. TA offcrad by MSDE 


- docuiMnt analyitia 

- obtarvationa 

- follov-up faadback fora 

- obitcrvaciona 

- intervitva 

- phone interviewa 

- genaral aurvey 

: 


MSDE TA ataff logH 

follow-up aaaalop 
participanta 

MSDE TA ataff ponthly 
•aetlngo 

LEA key cont«r.t8 
all participinta 


8 (1 per t»onth) 

6 (1 or 2 per topic •• 
scheduled) 

8 (1 per Month) 

20 (Feb. - Mar. 1982) 
1 (May 1982) 
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objectively describing what happened and Indicating time elapsed. Summaries 
were developed. Where comparisons were made attention focused on differences 
between what actually ^happened and what was originally planned. In general, 
observations were used to document Implementation. 
Interviews 

Structured, semi-structured, and open-ended Interviews were conducted 
with MSDE technical assistants and school and central office staff at the 
pilot sites. In addition, the 19 LEA project directors were Interviewed 
once by phone early In 1982. All Interviews were conducted between Novem- 
ber 1981 and July 1982 aft^^ covered a range of areas and Issues, some 
descriptive (e.g., number of teachers Implementing a given process), some 
judgmental (e.g., quality of support provided by a given group), some 
analytical (e.g., reasons for program changes made), and spme predictive 
(e.g., future activities — reactive or proactive — or anticipated needs). 
Questionnaires 

Six questionnaires were used: 1) Stages of Concern Questionnaire, 2) 
Conference Evaluation Form, 3) Institute Evaluation Form, 4) Follow-Up 
Feedback Form, 5) Technical Assistance Survey, and 6) General Survey. Each 
is described below. 

Stages of Concern . The Stages of Concern (SoC) questionnaire was 
developed at the Research and Development (R&D) Center for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas, as one of the measures used in tfie Concerns Ba«ed 
Adoption Model (CBAM). The questionnaire focuses on a specific innovation. 
Respondents describe their concerns related to that innovation* (Table A 
presents the stages of concern.) The "stages" are developmental. That is. 
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Table 4 



Stages of Concern About the Innovation 

0 AWARENESS : Little concern about or Involvement with the innovation is 
indicated . 

1 IN FORMATIONAL ; A general awareness of the lnnovat^on and Interest in 
learning more detail about it is indicated. The person seems to be 

unworrled about himself /herself in relation to the innovation. She/ 
he is Interested in substantive aspects of the Innovation in a self- 
less manner such as general characteristics, effects, and requirements 
for use. 

2 PERSONAL ; Individual is uncertain about the demands of the innovation, 
his/her Inadequacy to meet those demands, and his/her role with the 
innovation. This Includes analysis of his/her role in relation to 

the reward structure of the organization, decision making and consid- 
eration of potential conflicts with existing structures or personal 
commitment. Financial or status implications of the program for self 
and colleagues may also be reflected. • 

3 M ANAGEMEN T: Attention is focused on the processes and tasks of using 
the innovation and- the best use of information and resources. Issues 

related to efficiency, organizing, managing, scheduling, and time 
demands are utmost. 

4 CONSE QUENCE : Attention focuses on Impact of the innovation on students 
iu his/her immediate sphere of influence. The focus is on relevance 

of the innovation for students, evaluation of student outcomes, including 
performance and competencies, and changes needed to increase student 
outcomes . 

5 COLLABORATION: The focus is on coordination and cooperation with others 
regarding use of the innovation. 

6 R EFOCUSING : The focus is on exploration of more universal benefits 
From the innovation, including the possibility of major changes or 
replacement with a more powerful alternative. Individual has definite 
ideas about alternatives to the proposed or existing form of the inno- 
vation. 



Original concept from Hall, G. E., Wallace, R. C, Jr., & Dossett, W. A. 
A developmental conceptualization of the adoption process within educational 
institutions . Austin, Tex.: Research and Development Center for Teacher 
Education, The University of Texas, 1973. 
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when something new is introduced, first concerns focus on self (effects of 

the innovation on the individual); when these are resolved, concerns focus 

more on task and ultimately concerns about? impact of the innovation on 

learners become more intense. "Arousal of concern seems to occur during 

affective experiences. resolution seems to occur through cognitive experi-- 

> 

ences. .. acquisition of Information, practice..." (Fuller, 1969).^ Experience 
indfcates that there'lls one exception, in that the "collaboration" stage 
may be a higher concern even though the respondent has not progressed 
through the other stages. This may happen when the nature of the innovation 
requires (or strongly suggests) collaboration and/or when the respondent is 
looking for comparative data to assist decision-making about the innovation. 

In interpreting responses, the goal is to develop a global picture, a 
gesti^alt of the concerns. High concerns indicate needs; low concerns 
indicate disinterest or lack of need. In any "picture" the two highest . 
points are of primary interest since they indicate areas to be addressed by 
the next activity/training/intervention. The two lowest points may act as 
"warnings," indicating respondents* lack of readiness to deal with those 
concerns . 

The SoC measure was used three times during the course of the SITIP 

program: at the end of the last awareness conference, at the end of the 

summer institutes, and at the end of the 1982 school year. On each of the 

9 

three occasions respondents .are asked to indicate thei^r concerns about 

•» 

"using or thinking aboyt using the SITIP instructional approaches." 



Fuller, F. F. Concerns of teachers: A developmental conceptualiza- 
tion. American Educational Research Journal , March 1969, j6C2), 207-226. 
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Conference and Institute Evaluation Forms , After each conference and 
each Institute, all participants were asked to complete brief evaluation , 
forms, rating such features as adequacy of participant preparation^, ^ format , 
clarity, and utility of the activity; physical facilities; and readiness of 
participants for the next step of the SITIP program. In addition, partici^ 
pants indicated their organizational affiliation and role so that attendance 
patterns could be determined. 

FolXov-Up Feedback Forms > After each follow-up session, participants 
completed forms similar to those used for the conferences and institutes 
but with two additional dimensions: 1) quality of support and assistance 
received from various groups, and 2) future activities and neods^ 

" Technical Assistance Survey , In November 1981, the eight MSDE staff 
assigned as technical assistants completed a survey documenting previous 
and predicted involvement and perceived capability for the role. 

General Survey * In May 1982, 455* school and central office staff 
were asked to complete a general survey indicating: participation in 
specific SITIP activities, extent of classroom implementation, roles and 
responsibilities, use of ,Kimet classroom value of the selected process(es) 
and quality of assistance. 
Document Analysis 

^ Four kinds of materials were systematically reviewed: (1) articles 
about the four processes (used as advance reading for conference partici- 



Three hundred twenty potential respondents included all local educators 
directly involved in implementation in 18 LEAs. One hundred thirty-five 
potential respondents represented 33% of those directly involved in an LEA 
implementing the selected process in all elementary schools. 
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pants) and materials used by developers In training users at institutes and 
follow-up sessions; (2) materials developed by LEAs for Inservice or class- 
room use; (3) plans developed by LEAs as proposals requesting funds (May 
1981) and as descriptive summaries reflecting revised ot refined ideas , 
(September 1981); <4) logs maintained by MSDE technical assistants which 
recorded all SITIP-related activities (from telephone calls to follow-up 
sessions) . 

Data Sources 

As indicated* in Table 3 and in the above discussion, data sources 
included program materials, logs, observation of critical events, and 
responses to interviews and questionnaires. Table 3 indicates the frequency 
and time periods oT data collection. Here, the respondent population is 
described. 

Maryland's SITIP prog/am was offered to all 2A local education agencies 
(LEAs) — Baltimore City plus 23 counties. LEAs range in size from Kent_^_ 
(approximately 3,000 students in nine public schools) to^ Baltimore City 
(approximately 145,000 students in 210 public schools). Twenty LEAs chose 
to participate in SITIP, making an Initial commidment to send cross-hierar- 
chlcal teams to the four Awareness Conferences and to follow through with 
planning, further training, and 'implementation if ' one or more of the 
processes described related to a locally-identified need or priority. 

In addition to the LEA representatives, MSDE staff, state and local 
board members, and staff of institutes of higher education attended the 
four awareness conferences, with an average of 250 participants at each 
conference, about half of whom completed conference evaluation forms. 
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Nineteen LEAs submitted proposals and subsequently Implemented their 
plans. ^ Each local team included (at least) a project director (usually 
central office staff), a school-based adtnipistrator , and two teachers. 

0 ^ ^ ^ 

There were between 30 and 40 participants at each Summer Institute with 
over 50% of them* being classroom teachers. A total of 127 SoC and evalua- 
tion forms were completed by institute participants. 

Eight of the 19 LEAs were asked to cooperate as pilot sites for the 

purposes of this study. (See Table 5.) They were selected in November 

i 

1981, using the following criteria: 

• topic selection — ratio reflecting Initial selection of the four 
process topics by LEAs, and including single and combinations of 
topics ^ 

• county size — including large, medium, and small LEAs 

• strategy — including'all implementation strategies, ratio reflect- 
ing initial LEA plans 

^ grade levels -r covering all grades, with various clusters. 
All eight LEAs agreed to serve as pilot sites which meant that in addition 
to responding to questionnaires and the project director telephone interview, 
participants provided copies of locally developed materials, and hosted RBS 
observers for two on-site visits. When available, locally collected data 
and evaluation reports were also made available by pilot LEAs to RBS. 

In the fall of 1981, local plans predicted that in 19 LEAs, at 58 
schools, 626 teachers ^-ould have implemented SITIP topics by the eijd of the 
school year. By May 1982, 455 directly-involved implementers were 
identified and asked to respond to the general survey.* Three hundred 
twenty-nine respondents completed and ret-urned the survey. 

\ 



*In one LEA, 150 surveys were distributed » one third of implementers. 
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Table 5 

Pilot Sites for the SITIP Study 



County 


TOPICS 
STL ^ ML AT 


TV 


County 
Size 


Strategy 


Grade 




X 




L 


CB 


'4-6 


Baltimore City 


X 




L 


PD 


10-12"* 


Baltimore Co* 


X + X + 


X 


L 


LS 


3-7 


Cecil 


X + 


X 


M 


LS 


^, 7 


Harford 


X' 




M 


DW . 


1-8 


Frederic 






S 


LS 


K-12 


Somerset 




X 


S 


LS 


K-3 














Worcester 


X . + X 




s 


LS 


K-5 



L = large STL = student team learning 

M = medium ML = mastery learning 
S = small AT = active teaching 

TV - teaching variables 



LS = single school 
PD = pilot district^wide if 
successful in first sc 
CB = capacity-building 
DW = distxict-wide 



Information bnsed on LI^A plans, November 1981 
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At the state level, information was provided by the eight MSDE staff 
^sslgned to provide technical assistance, and the assistant deputy superin- 
tendent who coordinated STTTP activities. 

In summary, data were collected on all events organized by MSDE for 
LEAs, on the organization and delivery of technical assistance by MSDE 
staff, on implementation at a general level for all 19 participating LEAs, 
and on implementation in detail for the eight pilot LEAs. 

Analysis and Reporting 

Data were analyzed as soon after collection as possible. Summaries 
were prepared and reports made to the MSDE SITIP team, orally about once a 
month and in writing for formal training events and the analysis of initial 
LEA proposals. Turnaround time for written reports was usually seven to 
ten days. Also, an interim report covering the first four stages of SITIP 
was presented to MSDE in October 1981. 

This system of on-going analysis and reporting allowed the MSDE team 
to make data-based decisions to plan interventions and make improvement in 
the program. These modifications are described in the appropriate context 
in subsequent sections of this report. 
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IV. TRAINING INITIATED BY MSDE 



The SITIP program included three kinds of training events organized by 

MSDE: 

# Awareness Conferences (4) conducted between December 1980 and 
February 1981, for up to 300 participants each, most of whom were 
local educators from 20 LEAs. 

# Summer Institutes (4) conducted in June and July 1981, each for 
between 30 and 45 participants who had decided to implement the 
specific process for which training was provided. ^ 

# Follow-up Sessions (6) conducted between December 1981 and May 
1982, each for up to 45 participants who were implementing the 
specific process under discussion. 

This chapter is divided into five sections>^ one for each of the kinds 
of training events, plus this introduction and a summary. For each of the 
three kinds of training, the events are described and data provided indicat- 
ing attendance patterns and participant concerns and reactions. The sum- 
mary reviews similarities and differences across events. » 

^ Awareness Conferences 
The Maryland State Department of Education (MSDE) sponsored a series 
of four invitational awareness conferences during the winter of 1980-81 as 
the second .stage of the SITIP pirogram. (During the first stage, school 
districts were formally Invited to send teams of policy-level administrators 
and key instruction personnel to these awareness conferences by the State 
Superintendent of Schools; the SITIP program was also discussed at the 
routinely scheduled superintendents' meeting in late September. The school 
district superintendents were 'informed that the four awareness conferences 
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would conslat of qne~day overview programs about four innovative instruc- 
tional improvement processes which had been tested and found to be effec- 
tive. They were also provided at this time with details concerning the 
other parts of the SITIP program* Twenty LEAs agreed to send representa- 
tives to the .conferences. 

The evaluation of the awareness conferences was designed to address 
the five questions listed below: 

• What happened — substance and process — ^ at the conferences? 

• Did local school districts meet the participant attendance require- 
ments established by MSDE? 

0 How did the local school district participants evaluate the four 
individual SITIP conferences? 

• What concerns did the local school district participants have 
related to the SITIP program? 

The remainder of this ^section is organized into five subsections; four 
of which present findings related to each of the above evaluation questions. 
The fifth provides a brief summary of the findings. 
Conference Presentations 

The four awareness conferences were held at two-week intervals between 
December 4, 1980 and February 4, 1981, all held at the Convention Center in 
Baltimore, each lasting one day, and each planned for approximately 300 
participants all of whom received a package of advance rea(iing materials in 
November. The conferences were designed to familiarize participants with 
four research-based instructional processes. Presenters were asked to 
describe the processes so that local educators would understand them well 
enough to determine whether one or more of the processes related to a 
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locally perceived need and to develop a proposal for Implementation. MSDE 
staff worked with presenters In designing agenda activities, and each 
presenter, or team of presenters, provided the substance of the conference* 
The four conferences, in order of presentation, were: 

• Mastery Learning , presented by Benjamin Bloom of the University of 
Chicago ^ 

• Student Team Learning , presented by a team led by Robert Slavln 
from Johns Hopkins University 

• Active Teaching , presented by Thomas Good, University of Missouri 

• Teaching Variables , presented by a team led by David Helms from 
Research for Better Schools. 

In each case, following an introduction by MSDE staff, a presentation 
was made. Small ^group sessions were conducted by MSDE staff or members of 
the presentation team to allow for further exploration of the topic and 
discussion by participants. When the total group reconvened, participant 
ques«tions were addressed by the presenter (s) . 
LEA Participation in Awareness Conferences 

The Awareness Conferences were designed for local educators and 
evaluated in that context. However, other groups were also invited to 
attend. • Specifically, members of the State Board of Education, representa- 
tives of Institutes of Higher Education, and staff from several MSDE 
Divisions attended the conferences. Thus, for each conference, between 250 
and 300 people attended the maj'or presentation in the morning. While most 
local educators (about 50% of the participants) stayed for the rest of day, 
other groups did not, so that for small group and question-and-atlswer 
sessions, between 120 and 150 people were present, with about 66% of them 
being local educators. 
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Local schools systems were invited to send teams of pgllcy-level 
administrators and key instruction personnel to attend each of the four 
awareness conferences. The rationale for inviting cross-hierarchical teams 
was that those likely to conduct planning and implementation, should learr 
about the topics first hand. The recommended composition of teams included 
members of the following professional groups: 

• three school-based staff members (a principal and two teachers from 
the same school) 

• Local Education Agency board member 

• three central office supervisors 

• LEA assistant superintendent for instruction 

• LEA superintendent 

In order to determine compliance with the attendance requirements, 
attendance was recorded at each of the four conferences. Those who picked 
up their Identification badges at the registration desk were considered 
present; unclaimed badges were assumed to belong to absent participants. 

Table 6 indicates tha^^ three out of twenty school districts met all 
requirements for attendance at the Mastery La^rning conference (i.e., at 
least one person from each of the six professional groups was in 
attendance). For the Student Team Learning conference, two school 
districts met all requirements for attendance; for the Active Teaching 
conference, no counties met all requirements; and for the Teaching 
Variables conference, two districts met all attendance requirements. 

/ 




Table 6 

LEA Participant Groups Attending SITIP Conferences 





School !)i^trirt j 


MAAf^rv 

Learning 


Student 
Learning 


Ac 1 1 ve 
Teaching 


Teach inc 
Variables ' 


1 


AllctjAiky Count V < 


. AU 


1.2. 


4 


1.2.3,4, 6 


M 

1.2.3.4, 6 




Ixnnc Arundel Ooi-nty 


1,2?N^,5 


1.2. 


5 


1.2, 4,5 


1,2 




Baltimore Ciry 


1,2. A, 5 


1.2. 




1.2. 5 


1.2, 4.5 ' 




Bnlliinoic County 


2,3,4,5 


2,3, 


4,5 


2.3,4,5 


2.3.4,5 




Calvoit County 


1,2, 4,5,6 


1.2, 


4 


1,2, 4,5 


1.2. 4 




Cecil County 


2, 4,5 


2, 


^.5 


2, 4,5 


2, 4,5 


1 


Charles County * 


All 


AU 


1,2,3,4,5 


1,2.3.4,5 j 




Frederick County 


1,2,3,4,5 


1.2. 


4,5 


1,2,3.4, 6 


All 




\ Garrett County 


' 1 


1 




1.2 


j 




V Haiford County 


1.2, i,5,6 


1.2, 




1.2, 4,5.6 


1.2. ^ ! 




^ Howard County 


1.2, 4, 


1.2, 


^.5 


1.2, 4 


1. ^ ' 


j Keut County 








— 




1 Monr^»t>inory Councy 
1 


2,3,4,5.6 


2, 


^.5 


2. 4,5 


2. 4,5.e j 

1 


I Prince Ccorgo's County 






^^5 


^.5 


i 




j Qu^Srf* Anne *fj Count*' 






4 


1.2. 4,5.6 


1.2.3.^.5 




' St. Mary's County 


1.2,3.4,5 


1.2 .3,4 


1.2,3.4,5 


1,2,3,/* 


t 

Souicrsot CoLtuy 


1 1.2, 4,5.6 


1.2, 

1 


^.5.6 


1,2, 4,5,6 


i 1.2. 4,5 

i 




j Talboj: Coi:.»Cy 




\ 










Wat'.hinjjton County 


j :;: 


All 




All 




Worcectc- Cv^ncy 


1 1/-'. ^,5 
1 


1.2. 


^.5 


1.2, 4,5 


|l.2. 4.5 



1 Teachers 

2 ^Principals 

3 1£X Board Members 



5 LEA Assistant Superintendents 

6 LEA Superintendents 
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Table 7 

Composition of LEA Participant Groups at SITIP Conferences 



An examination of Table 7 reveals a pattern of attendance among the 
six groups which is fairly consistent over each of the SITIP awareness 
conferences. Across all four conferences, the greatest percentages of 
participants was central office supervisors (35.76 percent ) and classroom 
teachers (22 percent). Principals and LEA assistant superintendents 
represented 17.25 percent and 14.97 percent, respectively. LEA board 
members and LEA superintendents combined represented only 9.36 percent of 
those attending the conferences. These percentages are consistent with the 
recommendations made by MSBE for sending teams of administrators and key 
instruction personnel to the awareness conferences. 
Participants' Evaluation of Awareness Conferences 

Participants were asked to evaluate each of the four awareness confer- 
ences by providing ratings on a number of different dimensions related to 
the conferences. A standard evaluation form was completed, at the end of 
e.ich conference. The form was designed to rate the degree to which partici- 
pants agreed or disagreed with a list of fourteen statements with dealt 
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Prof*i5olonal 
Type 

i • • • 


Mastery 
Learning 

N %, 


* Student Team 
Learning 

N X 


Active 
Teaching 

N % 


Teaching 
Variables 

N X 


Total 
N Z 


j Classroon Teachers 


31 


22.14 


V* 

28 


24.56 


23 


20.18 


27 


23.89 


109 


22.66 


1 

1 Principals 


22 


15.71 


20 


17.55 


21 


18.42 


20 


17.70 


83 


t 

17.25 


j LEA Board Members 


8 


5.72 


A 


3.51 


6 


5.26 


7 


6.19 


25 


5.20 


[ central Office 


49 


35.00 


42 


36.84 




35.96 


40 


35.40 


172 


35.76 


J Supervisors 




















j LHA Assistant 


22 


15.71 


17 


1A.91 


18 


15.79 


15 


13.28 


* 72 


14.97 


Superintendents 




















LEA Superintendents 


8 


5.72 


3 


2.63 


5 


4,39 


4 


3.54 


20 


4.16 


TOTAL 


lAO 


11A> 
• 


114 


113 


481 



with: preparation prior to the conference,' purposes and objectives of the 
conference, ef fectlveiiess of the presenters, and readiness to prepare a 
proposal on a conference topic or attend an in-depth training institute. 

All participants ~ LEA, MSDE, IHE, and others — were asked to 
complete eA^aluation forms. For each conference, between 120 and 150 fc»nns 
were completed, with LEA participants making up about 66% of the respor dents. 

Ratings ranged from a high of 5.00 indicating "Strongl^ Agree" to a 
low of 1.00 indicating "Strongly Disagree." The mean SITIP participant 
ratings for each of the four conferences are presented in Table 8. 

Mastery Learning . Mean ratings of participants attending the Mastery 
Learning conference ranged from a high of A. 36 to a low of 3.06. Generally, 
participants strongly agreed to having had sufficient preparation and 
having gained an understanding of . the purposes and objectives prior to 
attending the conference. Ratings related to the effectiveness of the ^ 
material presemted at the conference suggested that the presentation of the 
conferences* objective were unclear. The level , of the presentation vas 
appropriate and there was a good balance between content presentation and 
group participation. Participants tended to be "unsure" of the overall 
effectiveness of the presenter. Ratings indicated that the presenter did 
not make good use of audiovisual materials and did not spend sufficient 
time Interacting with the audience. Most people felt that the conference 
facilities were satisfactory. Mean ratings indicated that some participants 
were "unsure" about having gained a good understanding of Mastery Learning. 
The Item receiving the lowest mean rating revealed that LpA participants 
did not feel confident in preparing a proposal related to the implementation 



Table 8 

"ipaVcicipant Ratings of Awareness Conferences 



Uem 



I. 

A. 
6. 



0. 



Prior t'j ittend'.p>;, I MT\ior stood the pur- 



I c^tT>pi<fteH tic siir,gO';tc<I reading before 
at Cyn i i txp. c he^ c on f orcncc . 

I consUer the re.i^i Ing useful for the 



Ihe p«x posoj and objec elves of the con- 
ference were rle«irly presented through- 
r he 5>r»'>gran>. 



The content of thv conference was pre- 
jiontod at an appropriate level for the 
Mid lonce. 



Th*» content presentation and grovip par- 
tUlpatlon were well balanced in the 
condit<*t of the conference. 



The forniot of Che conference was approp- 
rlato for Che *^Uo of the audience. 
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\ho {>re3enter(<;) r>ade appropriate use 
of I M<H oV l^u a l^n t ejr 1 .1 Is^. 

n.f V cat'»«rcncc pr^^sentor (s) c^rMT^uni- 
r.u«'d we 11 with the tuidlence. 

There wa > Miffit leai. r Jtne «ill(ucd for 
I'j.Hiuoi' to qui'>ti<m and Interact 
vifh the pr^'s^'ntoi^^) . ^ 

Th.» • 1 uf orenv e i u'iUt les were 
-Ui»tactorv. ^ _ 

I ''t el ^hac I now h.ive a »^o*i und»'r- 
irm*i.^ of tKr t oao«'pt s a!id practical 



Mastery 
Learning 

A. 08 



Student 

Team 
l^.»arplr.^ 

A . 33 



A. 56 



3.85 



/♦.60 



A. 06 



A. 01 



A 



.07 
.51 
.02 
.26 



3 



*A. A3 

A. 51 

A. 55 
A. 30 
A.A6 
'*.A0 

A. 10 



Act lv»» Teaching 
iVaching Variables 



A. 18 
♦ .12 

1.95 
3,59 

3.66 

2.69 

3.55 
3.73 
3.86 
3 .0/*-^ 



A. 12 
A.2A 
3.?7 
A. 03 



3.A9 

3.57 

A. 06 
'♦.11 
5./0 
3.7h 



k96 t A. 12 



A . 50 



*l r..'e i tn it nv 



3*06 



.81 



K98 



K 12 



1./2 



oiv^l *,y ,tcm could now 
.\'. related to tlie ccn- j 

<1 to bin^^tit fr»v5 -nore \ ). 
1 *. ,th 'fULlnv; in r^lvr to apj>ly the I 

» ' Ttuv- - tu vn* : '".xi, a high of 5.00 (Stroi^iv A/ ts i low »»t !.,H> (otr-i 

^,igree> . 



3./2 



).99 



28 



3o 



of Mastery Learning. Moat LEA participants agreed that they would benefit 

from more In-depth training In Mastery Learning. 

> 

Student Team Learning . Mean ratings of Student Team Learning partici- 
pants ranged from a high of 4.60 to a low of 3.98. Generally, partici- 
pants* mean ratings were highe^j-^for t\ii^ conference than for the other 
three conferences. Most participants considered themselves well-prepared 
prior to the conference, having understood the objectives, and having read 
the suggested material. The majority of participants strongly agreed that 
the objectives of the conference were -clearly presented. Mean ratings 
indicated that most participants felt the level of the presentation was 
appropriate and a good balance existed between content presentation and 
group participation. Generally, participants felt that presenters made 
appropriate use of audiovisuals and communicated well with the audience. 
All participants agreed that they had obtained a good understanding of 
Student Team Learning, ftowever, mean ratings revealed some uncertainty as 
to participants* confidence in being able to prepare a proposal on local 
implementation of the Student Team Learning strategy. 

Active Teaching . Mean ratings of those participating in the Active 
Teaching conference ranged form 4.18 to 2.69. In general* ratings for this 
conference tended to lower than ratings for the other three conferences. 
Overall, participants were well-prepared prior to the conference. The 
majority of participants had completed the suggested reading and considered 
it useful for the objectives of the conference. Some of the negative 
feedback concerning the conference dfealt with the lack of clarity of the 
presentation. A number of participants expressed the concern that the 



"level" of the presentation was '\iot appropriate for the audience in that it 

seemed to relate more to theoretical then to practical issues. The 

majority of participants felt that there was insufficient balance between 

content • presentation and group participation. Mean ratings revealed Chat 

participants considered the presenters to be effective, making appropriate 

use of audiovisual materials, communicating well with the audience, and 

encouraging questions from the audience. A number of LEA participants 

'expressed concern ovpr no*" being sufficiently prepared to write proposals 

related to implementation of an Active Teaching project. They alsp did not 

feel that they would benefit from more in-depth training at this time. 

♦ 

Teaching Variables * Participants^ mean ratings of the Teaching 

Variables conference ranged from 4.24 to 3*A9. Generally, participants 

considered themselves well-prepared prior to attending the conference. 

Though most participants rated the presentation as effective in terms of 

clarity > level, and balance, a number of people gave low ratings to the 

appropriateness of the level of the presentation as well as to the balance 

between group participation and content presentation. The foinnat of the 

i 

conference was considered appropriate for the size of the conference. Mean 
ratings for the presenter(s) of the Teaching Variables conference were 
generally above averag*^ indicating that the presenter(s) communicated well 
with the audience, made appropriate use of audiovisual materials, and 
allowed sufficient time to interact with the audience. Most participants 
felt reasonably well-prepared, having obtained a good understanding of the 
concepts and practical implications of Teaching Variables. A number of LEA 
participants expressed uncertainty as tQ their ability to prepare a proposal 
related to local implementation^ of the Teaching Variables concept. 
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Summary . Participants* ratings of the four awareness conferences were 
[generally positive. The mean ratings on the fourteen items ranged from a 
\ow of 2 ..69, indicating a problem in the balance of the content presenta- 
tion and group participation at the Active Teaching conference, to a hi^;h 
of 4.60 complementing the clarity with which the objectives of the Student 
Team Learning conference were presented. High ratings were consistently 
given to the item on completing suggested reading prior to attending the 
conference. One item receiving consistently low ratings across all four 
conferences revealed that participants did not feel prepared to write 
proposals related to the conference topics. 

Of parf^icular interest in the evaluation of the awareness conferences 
are th^ mean ratings on the items pertaining to overall understanding of 
the conference topic, and readiness to engage in a proposal-writing activity 
or attend an in-depth summer institute. Ratings for Item 12 (understanding 
of the conference topic) indicate that participants of the Student Team 
Learning conference felt that they had developed a good understanding of 
the presented concepts. In comparison, participants of the other three 
conferences expressed uncertainty of having gained a good understanding of 
their respective conference topics. Similarly, mean ratings on Item 13 
revealed that participants of the Student Team Learning session were more 
•confident of being able to write a proposal than were participants of the 
other three conferences to benefit from more in-depth training in this 
area. 
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The Student Team Learning conference was the most successful of the 
four as evidenced by the consistently high ratings on the items discussed 
above. It is apparent that the Student Team Learning presenters have 
developed a one-day presentation in which participants can acquire a good 
understanding of the instructional process, and the readiness to develop a 
proposal and benefit from additional in--depth training. 
Concerns of SITIP Participants 

Participants in the SITIP awareness conferences were asked to complete 
a modified form of the CBAxM Stages of Concern Questionnaire (SoCQ)* at the 
end of the final awareness conference. The modified SoCQ case was adminis- 
tered to determine participant's status or thinking about SITIP at the end 
of the awareness conferences. 

If the SITIP activities to this point were successful, predicted SoCQ 
responses would indicate a willingness to learn more (information concern), 
and an interest in working with others (col laboration) • Participants 
likely to be involved directly with implementation might also be concerned 
with the demands made upon thetn by the program (personal) • Participants 
least likely to be directly involved in implementation would score lowest** 
on management and consequences. . This instrument thus provides a measure of 
the effectiveness of the conferences as well as suggestions as to areas or 
needs of participants that should be addressed by the next stage of the 
SITfP program. 



See Table A for a description of the SoCQ. 

'*High" or ".low" scores are not good or bad, merely descriptive* 
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Respondent Sample , The SoCQ ca^es were ^returned by 133 SITIP part?:ci- 
pants. Table, 9^uminarize8 the number of questionnaires returned by each of 
the major participant groups. The largest group of participants responding 
po the SoCQ was the LEA central staff members. This group included school 
districts superintendents, assistant superintendents, and other central 
office staff. The next largest group was MSDE staff who also attended the 
SITIP awareness conferences. School district teachers and building princi- 
pals comprised the next largest groups. MSDE/LEA board members, higher 
education staff, and others were only minimally represented in the respon- 
dent sample. 

Table 9 

SoCQ Respondent Sample for SITIP Conferences 



SITIP Participant Group 


Numb e r 


Percent 


LEA Cehtral Staff 


49 


36.83 


Principals 


19 


14.29 


Teachers 


25 


18.80 


MSDE Staff 


. 29 


21.80 


MSDE/LEA Board Members 


5 


3.76 


Higher Education 


3 


2.26 


Other 


3 


2.26 


TOTAL I 


133 


100 . 00 
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Data are interpreted for the total group and then for each LEA role 
group and are displayed in Tables 10-13. 

Total group ; Respondents are interested in the SITiP topics and pro- 
cesses, wanting more general information. There is little real commitment 
for use of personal sense of involvement* Of greatest disinterest is 
potential impact. As a group, respondents are saying, "We will pay atten- 
tion to more information. If you help us understand tha overall SITIP 
process and (a specific) topic (s), we may become involved. So far, we are 
undecided." 

Central office staff : (49 respondents — same general picture as 
total group response.) 

Principals The 19 principals responded similarly to the total group. 
Respondents have no sense of involvement, but are willing to receive more 
information. They are least concerned with consequences of implementation 
of SITIP. They are saying, "We will pay attention to more information. 

Right now w^^ don't understand how SITIP is to be put into practice." 

A" 

Teache rs The 25 teacher respondents are interested in receiving more 
formation, particularly as to how they are to be involved in SITIP 
activities. They are concerned about their role — the personal implica- 
tions of Involvement. They are not immediately interested in impact on 
students. They are saying, "Wliat does^,this mean to' \is in real terras? 'We 
need to know more — about the SITEP process and (specific) topic (s), and 
liow implementation of this would influence our existing tasks and roles." 
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Table 10 

Total Group SoCQ Responses 
(Feburary 1981) 



Table 11 

Central Office Staff SoCQ Responses 
(February 1981) 
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Table 12 



Principals' SoCQ Responses 
(Feburary 1981) 



Table 13 



Teachers* SoCQ Responses 
(February 1981) 




Of greatest Interest to SITIP are the responses of teachers, princi- 
pals, central office staff and MSDE staff — listed in rank order of 
interest in SITIP implementation, with teachers being most ready to learn 
more about actual application of SITIP. , (All teacher scores are above 50%, 
while only two of the MSDE scores are above 50%.) The relatively high 
"awareness" score (in comparison to scores for other stages) of three of 
the four groups in this set warns that respondents do not consider SITIP a 
high priority. Their willingness to attend to more information offers 
potential for "winning them over." With the next highest score for all 
groups being "personal", the implication is that information provided 
should relate to specific personal concerns of each group (e.g., responses 
to such questions as: what am I supposed to do? what will happen to my 
other responsibilities? if I get involved, how will I know when I am doing 
well, and will my immediate supervisor approve of my involvement?) The 
comparatively low "consequence" scores indicate that respondents are not 
ready to think about SITIP impact on students ("self" concerns take priority) 

The results of the SoCQs revealed that the highest concerns of LEA 
participants indicated a need for more information about the substantive 
aspects of the four instructional improvement processes. The relatively 
high scores of LEA participants on awareness and personal scales provided 
additional support for the notion of a need for more detailed information, 
especially in terms of defining their roles in the adoption process. MSDE 
staff also scored high on the awareness and personal scales, suggesting a 
need for greater clarification of their role in the SITIP program. These 
results are evidence of participants' concerns about their roles in the 
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SITIP program and suggest that In-depth information on the role expectations 
of LEA personnel should be given* For implementation to occur beyond a 
'*lip service compliance" level, commitment must be generated (especially 
among LEA staff, principals, and teachers). The next "round" of 
information sharing needs to address questions: ^ 

• If I (personally) become involved, what's in it foi me? 

• If a school or district becomes^ involved, who needs to do what? 
' • '»» 

• If we (specific groups) become involved, how will roles and respon- 
sibilities change? 

Summer Institutes 

During June and July of 1981, MSDE held summer institutes, one for 
each of the four instructional processes. Each institute consisted of an 
in-depth three-day program designed to prepare participants for implementa- 
tion of the instructional process. The institutes were either led by the 
consultants who had originally conducted the awareness conferences or by 
similarly qualified individuals. In each case, one or two MSDE staff, who 
subsequently provided technical assistance on that topic to LEAs, attended 
the institute and helped to organize it. 

The agendas of the sumirsr institutes were to address the specific 
training needs which participants of the planning sessions had identified. 
In addition, the institutes were to provide districts with sufficient 
individual attention concerning the implementation of their SITIP projects. 

The evaluation of the summer institutes was designed to answer the 
following questions: 

• Did the local school districts meet the participation requirements 
established by MSDE? 
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• What was the nature of the agenda covered at each institute and how 
did it relate to the local school district participant needs? 

• How did the local school district participants evaluate the insti- 
tutes? 

0 What types of concerns did the local school district participants 
have related to the SITIP program? 

The narrative which follows has been divided into five subsections. 
The first four subsections correspond to the evaluation questions referred 
to above. The remaining subsection presents an overall assessment of the 
ef fectiven?«c of the three-day training institutes. 
LEA Participation in Summer Institutes 

In June and July 1981, small teams of LEA personnel received detailed 
training in the adoption and implementation of one or more of the instruc- 
tional processes. 

The recommended composition of the participating LEA teams is presented 
below: 

• central office instructional leader 

• principal 

• two teachers from the same school. 

Attendance was recorded at each of the four summer institutes in order to 
determine the extent to which the counties had sent appropriate teams of 
LEA staff. Table lA summarizes the attendance patterns of participants, by 
county, at each of the four sOjraner institutes. The attendance figures 
Indicate that districts complied to varying degrees with MSDE attendance 
recommendations . 

Attendance of Recommended Participant Groups . Three of the seven 
counties (43 percent) sent the recommended members to the Mastery Learning 
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Table 14 

Participant groups Attending SITIP Summer Institutes 



1 > 




Student 






Mastery 


Team 


Active 


Teaching 


District 


Learning 


Learning 


Teaching 


Variables 


Allegany County 


1,2,4 








Anne Arundel County 


1,2 








Baltimore City 


1,2,4,5 








1 Baltimore County 


1>2 


1,2 




1,2 


Laivert county 




1,2 




1^4 


Lecli County 






10/. 

1,2,4 


/, 


Charles County 




1 9 






* Frederick County 










Garrett County 






1 


2,4 


Harford County 






1,2,4 




Howard County 


1,2 






1,2,4 


Kent County 








1,2,4,5 


t Montgomery County 




1, 


1,2,4 


1,2,4 


Prince George's 










County 


4 


1, A 






Queen Anne's County 




1,2 






St, Mary's County 






1,2,4 




Somerset County 








1,2,4,5 


Talbot County 










Washington County 




1, 4 






Worcester County 


1,2,4,5 

1 


1,2,4 

1 


i 





1. Teachers 4. Central Office Supervisors 

2. Principals 5. LEA Assistant Superintendent 

3. LEA Board Members 6. LEA Superintendents 
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Institute* Ali but one of these districts sent teachers and principals. 
Central office staff were excluded in three of the groups. Two-thirds of 
the total group of institute participants were classroom teachers, the 
remaining third was almost evenly split between principals and central 
office staff. 

Of the counties attending the Student Team Learning institute, only 
one of the eight teams (13 percent) met MSDE recommended composition. 
Although all districts included teachers in their teams, three excluded 
principals and four deleted central office staff in forming their teams. 
Approximately 75 percent of the total institute participants were classroom 
teachers, 14 percent principals, and 10 percent central office staff. 

Attendance at the Active Teaching institute complied most highly with 
MSDE recommendations. Four out of the six districts (67 percent) sent the 
recommended set of members. In the two other districts, the principal was 
missing in both as well as either the teacher or central office staff. 
Classroom teachers accounted for 39 percent of the total institute partici-- 
pants, principals 35* percent, and central office staff 26 percent. 

Four of the nine districts (44 percent) followed the prescribed team 
compositions for the Teaching Variables institute. A31 but one included 
teachers in their teams. Principals or central office staff were respec- 
tively forgotten in two teams each. Of the total institute participants, 
39 percent were classroom teaches, 33 percent principals, and 28 percent 
cf^'^tral office staff. ^ 

Attendance at Earlier SITIP Activities . Participants at three of the 
four summer institutes were surveyed to determine if they had attended the 
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earlier planning session for that SITIP instructional process. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the Mastery Learning Institute participants (76.76 
percent) attended the earlier planning session. Almost identical percen- 
<tages of Student Team Learning (61.90 percent) and Active Teaching (61.29 
percent) participants attended the respective planning sessions. As the 
attendance w<'S not recorded for the Teaching Variables planning session, no 
comparison of the attendance match between the two SITIP activities is 
possible. 

Summer Institute Activities 

The descriptions of the four summer institutes which follow are 
summaries of the objective time accounts provided by the process observers. 

Mastery Learning . The Mastery Learning Summer Institute was held on 
June 22-25, 1981, at the Coolfont Recreation Center. The institute staff 
consisted of three MSDE staff, Dr. James Blocic as the lead Mastery Learning 
consultant, and two LEA staff involved in their own district's implementa- 
tion of Mastery Learning (Ms. Katherine Conner, School District of Philadel- 
^ia and Ms. Carol Barber, Denver Public Schools). 

,The three-day institute generally adhered to the original agenda of 
activities. During the first day, most of the institute was devoted to 
providing LRA participants with an overview of Mastery Learning. Dr. Block 
took primary responsibility for reviewing the philosophy and practices of 
Mastery Learning. He allotted time during his presentations for questions 
from clie LFA participants. The group was attentive and involved in this 
review; however, many expressed an eagerness to move on to the classroom 
implementation topics scheduled for the second day of the institute. 
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The second day of the institute included several activities aimed at 
addressing local implementation concerns. The first two hours were 
allotted by the entire group to overviews of the Mastery Learning ProgranuS 
In the School District of Philadelphia and Denver Public Schools. These 
presentations followed a staff development approach to Mastery Learning. 
LEA central office staff were more satisfied than teachers with this 
approach as It was more responsive to administrator concerns. Teachers 
Indicated that they would have preferred a presentation approach more 
concerned with curriculum or Instructional strategies. 

Following these presentations, the individual LEA teams were divided 
into two groups; each group spent the remainder of the second day with one 
of the the two LEA consultants. Each group addressed slightly different 
topics related to Mastery Learning, but followed the same basic format of a 
consultant presentation and then hands-on practical application for group 
members in relation to their particular LEA project. Specific topics 
covered by the consultants focused on key Mastery Learning program ingre- 
dients and classroom planning and management for masteryK^J['hese group 
activities directly addressed teacher-expressed concerns related to the 
actual classroom Implementation of Mastery Learning. Dr. Block, as the 
lead Mastery Learning consultant, was available to both consultant groups 
for questions and comments. 

At-the end of the second day, the individual LEA teams were provided 
wit a time to regroup and plan. An evening panel was also Scheduled to 
further question all of the Mastery Learning consultants and plan for local 
implementation. 
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The final day of the institute closely followed the format of the \ 

second day group activities* The consultant groups addressed teaching to 

mastery and other implementation topics (i.e., staff development model, 

role of building principals, and support systems). Dr. Block again 

circulated between the consultant groups . xThe LEA team raembe rs in each 

% 

consultant group appeared more directed and selecH.ve in reviewing materials 
and practices focusing on local plans for implementation during the insti- 
tute. As with the second day, LEA teams regrouped after these activities 
to compare notes and make additional,, plans. 

The' summer institute closed with a question and answer period, and 
individuaV LEA teams made progress reports to the entire institute group. 
MSDE staff also encouraged the LEAs to identify necessary activities for 
the fall SITIP follow-up session. 

Student Team Learning : The summer institute on Student Team Learning 
was held on June 29 - July 1, 1981 at the Martingham Conference Center. ^ 
The institute was led by Dr. Ruth Carter, the Student Team Learning Consul- 
tant. She was assisted by Dr. Rob^ert Slavin, the developer of the Student 
•Team Learning strategy, for the first day of the institute. HSDE staff 
were also present to coordinate- the three-day institute. 

Dr. Slavin opened the institute with a brief overview of the basic 
concept*^ involved in the Student T6am Learning strategy, A short filmstrip, 
reinforcing Dr. Slavin's overview, was then presented. The remainder of 
rho first day was composed of a simulation of student instructional organi- 
zational patterns, Teams-Games-Tournament (TGT) and Student Team Achievement 
Division (STAD). I HA participants were divided into three-person teams for 
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purposes of the simulation exercises. Participants were encouraged to ask 
questions at any time throughout the duration of the Institute presentation. 
A portion of the day was devoted to trouble shooting and a discussion of 
teachers' concerns regarding the TCT and STAD, as well as another organiza- 
tlonal pattern, simulated Jigsaw exercise. ^The institute broke early for 

lunch in order to provide interested participants with individual help. 

<? 

Participants were extremely interested in discussing the implementation of 
the SIT'IP strategy in their own school^. 

The remainder of the second day was devoted to a review of the essen- 
tial components of Student Team Learning and planning for local Implementa- 
tiou. Participants prepared questions concerned with local implementation 
to be discussed by Dr. Carter on the final day of the institute. 

The final day of the Institute was devoted mainly to responding to the 
local concerns Identified in the preceding day by the participants. Most 
of the local school district concerns dealt with the classroom adoption and 
Impiementation of Student Team Learning. Dr. Carter also briefly summarized 
the major issues covered during the institute. The participants , were 
dismissed near lunchrlme as they had completed the prepared institute 
agenda. 

Active Teaching . The Active Teaching Summer Institute was conducted 
on July 13-14, 1981 at the Coolfont Recreation Center. The featured 
institute presenters were Drs. Thomas Good of the University of Missouri- 
Columbia and Jere Confrey of Mount Holyoke College. The MSDE staff coordl- 
natt^d the three-day institute. 
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Dr. Good opened the institute with an overview of the Active Teaching 
Model and a review of relevant research findings. He provided a clear 
discussion of the types of questions his research attempted to answer and 
provide participants with a perspective from which his work rould be 
understood. Two videotapes of the Missouri Mathematics Program were shown 
and frequently interrupted to permit questions and discussion throughout. 
Although the purpose of the tapes was apparently unclear to the audience, 
Drs. Good and Confrey did point out aspects of the tapes that were relevant 
to active teaching in isolated cases. Additional questions were discussed 
upon completion of the videotapes. In the late afternoon, the large gnpup 
broke up into separate LEA groups In order to discuss their individual 
proposals. 

The second day of the institute appeared to depart from the prepared 
agenda. The day began with a discussion of the **review" aspects of the 
model and a more detailed explanation of the model. Dr. Good talked about 
research related to the Missouri Mathematics Program; however, the relation- 
ship between this program and the Active Teaching model was not made clear. 
A third videotape relating to the development portion of the lesson was 
shown, followed by a question and answer period. 

After dinner, the group again convened and each of the counties made 
presentations regarding their plans for implementation of the Active 
Teaching model. This was considered to be the most productive part of the 
institute, as participants were particularly interested In implementation 
nf the model and Good rarely addressed implementation issues in his own 
presentations. 
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The third and final day began with a discussion led by Dr. Confrey 
the problem solving and the Missouri Mathematics program. This discussion 
focused on program ingredients and Issues related to defining problem 
solving skills. Participants again tried to clarify the relationship 
between the Active Teaching model and the mathematics problem solving. 
Dr. Good ended the program at mid--day by summarizing the institute and 
responding to local implementation concerns. 

Teaching Variables The Teaching Variables Summer Institute was 
conducted on July 6-8, 1981 at the Martingham Conference Center. The 
institute was staffed by two MSDE representatives, and three Research for 
Better Schools (RBS) staff from the Basic Skills component (Drs. Anna 
Graeber, Valarie French, and Janet Caldwell). 

During the first day of the institute, participants were first pro- 
vided with an overview of the Teaching Variables instructional improvement 
approach. Following this orientation, participants were di>wlded into 
groups and remained in these groups for the remainder of the institute. 
Both groups received essentially the same training concerning two variables, 
student engaged tim^ and content, in different order. (For the purposes of 
this presentation, only the training of one of the two group? is reported.) 

Participants in the observ^'i&^roup were provided with a definition of 
student engaged time and unengaged time behaviors and then an opportunity 
to identify and code student behavior usirig videotapes and handouts. 
Unfortunately, only one 12-lnch video monitor was provided for the entire 
group and thus, activities that relied on videotapes detracted from the 
overall effectiveness of the day's training. The group also experienced 
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some difficulty in not assigning value to their observat lorls of Student 
engaged time; the RBS staff responded to the group's difficulty by empha- 
siziVig the non-judgemental aspects. of the observation activity. 

The groups received additional training on student engaged time beha- 
vior, especially in terms of conducting the observatJ-on activity in the 
classroom. The group specifically received instruction on the relationship 
of student engaged time and student achievement and strategies for incor- 
porating student engaged time in their classroom instructional practices. 
The presenters relied heavily on overlays and handouts to cover the day's 
extensive program, v 

An evening session was also scheduled to discuss materials provided to 
the LEAs not addressed during the day session and to begin training related 
to the content variable. Attendance at the evening session was less than 
" at the scheduled day session. 

During the final day of the institute, ^the group focused on tha 
content variable, included in this part of -.the training were issues 
related to instructional overlap and instructional planning, especially to 
I orrecting learning deficiencies. Handouts were again used to structure 
the group presentation; time was also allotted for participants* questions. 
During the day, attcnr^nnce dropped as LEAs opted to leave early; this was 
most likely due to some combination of fatigue from the extensive content 
of the Institute training program as well as routine attrition as the 
training program neared its end. 
Participant Evaluation of Sumi][ier Institutes 

The evaluation of the four In-depth summer institutes is based upon 
t ru- i>'->iilt<' of a standard evaluation rating form which all participants 
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were asked to complete at the close of their three day Institute. Partici- 
pants were asked to provide ratings indicating the degree to which they 
agreed or disagreed with a list of thirteen statements which referred to 
preparation prior to the conference, objectives, effectiveness of presen- 
ters and readiness to implement the selected instructional processes. 
Their ratings are summarized in Table 15. Ratings ranged from a high of 
5.00 indicating "Strongly Agree" to a low of 1.00 Indicating "Strongly 
Disagree." In addition to the participant ratings of the thirteen evalua- 
tive ^^tements, participants also responded to open-ended statements 
indicating what they liked most and least about the training institutes. 
An analysis of their responses is also presented in this subsection. 

Mastery Learning . Mean ratings of participants in the Mastery Learn- 
ing summer institute ranged from a high of 4.81 to a low of 4.15. These 
ratings are indicative of an extremely effective and well-run training 
institute. Prior to attending, participants understood the objectives of 
the Institute and were very familiar with the proposal submitted by their 
district. The content of the institute was presented at an appropriate 
level for the audience and the training needs which were identified at the 
planning session were adequately addressed at the Institute. Mean ratings 
of the effectiveness of the presenters were all 4.50 or higher, reflecting 
a high degree agreement as to the excellence of the presenters. Partici- 
pants felt that they had received sufficient individual attention concerning 
their particular SHIP projects. The items receiving the lowest mean 
rating revealed a concern by some participants that their school system was 
not yet ready to Implement the proposal it had written. 
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Table 15 

Participants' Ratings of SITIP Summer Institutes* 





Mastery 
I.car;:i.ng 


Student 
Team 
jl,c<» riling 


Active I 
Te-chiuij 


I 

Teaching j 
Variables j 


i 1. 

i 


Pricr to attending, i understood 
the purpose und objectives of rhe 
s'anuncr ii^stitvite , 


4.25 


4.15 


4.04 


3.34 


2. 

1 


Piior to .uccnding the summer insti-- 
tute, I wcs fcwiliar with the proposal 
submitted by my district. 


A. 61 


3.49 


3.93 


3.91 


i 3. 

1 


The purpose of the suinner institute 
w;is cioarly presented throughout the 


4.78 




3.59 


3.47 


t 

1 


The Cv-^ntent of the institute was pre- 
sented at an appropriate level for 
the audience. 


4.67 


4.75 


3.15 


2.97 


5. 


The content presentation and group 
participation were well balanced in 
the conduct of the institute. 


4.19 


4.45 


2 .67 


» 2 .37 


6. 


The iioeds for training which were 
identl^'ied at the planning session 
were tidequately addressed at the 
la^ic iLutc . 


4 .48. 


4 .55 


3.00 


3.16 


7. 

1 ' 


Iho furiiat of che institute was appro- 
priate for the size of the audience. 


.4.70 


4.75 


3.41 


3.06 


i 


The presonter(s) made appropriate use 
of audiovisual raterials. 


4.52 


4.40 


3.62 


3.37 


' 9. 

i 
1 


Th(» presenter (s) communicated well 
v^ich the audience. 


/ Q 1 

M . oi 




3.07 


2.87 


10. 

\ 

1 


Thero was sufficient time allowed for 
Che ciudicnce to interact w^^ch and 
question the presentcr(s) . 


4.70 


4.68 


4.00 


3.39 


1 


The cooToronce f.icilltif»s were 
sat Isfact ory . 


4.67 


4.53 


4.19 


3.32 


12. 


My district received sufficient 
.utcntlon concerning Its SITtP project. 


4.33 


4.A4 


4.11 


3.30 


n. 

t 


I feel contidetu that i.^y 'school system 
K now implcmont it.s proposal. 


A. 15 


/..?8 


4.22 


3.57 



Mean idCings cnn rnngi' from a high of 5.00 Co a lou of 1. 00. 
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An analysis of the responses to\the open-ended questions included in 
the evaluative form provided strong support for the very positive results^ 
provided by the participants' ratings. In response to the question concern- 
ing what participants liked most about the institute, 60 percent mentioned 
the competence and expertise of the presenters. 

Participants were also asked to suggest possible changes for future 
training institutes. Only two suggestions were .mentioned with any degree 
of consistency. Almost half wanted to extend the institute over a longer 
period of time due to the wealth of material presented. Another fourth of 
the participants expressed a desire to select a more central and convenient 
location for holding the institute. 

Student Team Learning . Participants' mean ratings of the Student Team 
Learning summer institute varied from a high of 4.85 to a low of 3.49. 
These ratings, almost totally above 4.00, indicate that the institute was 
extremely well-run and effective. The only items with a mean rating of 
less than 4.00 indicated that many participants were unfamiliar with the 
propQsals submitted by their districts prior to attending the summer 
Institutes. 

Ratings indicated that participants had understood the objectives of 
the summer institute prior to attending. The objective of the Student Team 
Learning institute was clearly presented throughout the program. Partici- 
pants reported that the content was presented at an appropriate level for 
the audinece and that there was a good balance between the presentation of 
content and participation of the group. The institute adequately addressed 
the needs for training which had been identified at the planning session.- 



Participants claimed that the format of the institute was appropriate for 
the size of the audie\5ce. Ratings indicated that the presenters were very 
effective, making good use of audiovisual materials cind communicating well 
with the audience. In addition, they allowed sufficient time for interac- 
tion with the audience. Participants felt that they had received sufficient 
individual attention concerning their SfTIP project and felt confident 
that their school system would be able to implement its proposal. 

Active Teaching . Participants' ratings of the Active Teaching summer 
institute ranged from a high of 4.22 to a loV of 2.67. The major areas of 
concern indicated by relatively lower ratings dealt with the presentation 
of the suimer institute. Participants claimed a lack of balance between 
content presentation and group participation. They felt that the need for 
training, which they had identified at the planning session, was not 
-idequacely addressed at the institute. A number of participants rated the 
presenters as nor communicating veil with the audience. Others felt that 
th»' content of the institute was not presented at ^n appropriate level for 
the aiuMenre. o^^ the mo^e positive side, tnere was suf~ic!ont time for the 
a'ldience to interact with and question the presenters. The conference 
facilities were considered to be satisfactory. Participants recei^i^ed 
sufficient individual attention concerning their SITIP projects and felt 
confident that their school system would be able to implement their pro- 
posals. ' 

Teaching Variables . Participants' mean ratings of the Teaching 
Variables summer institute ranged from a high of 3,91 to a low of 2.87. 
The ratings for this institute were generally lower than participant 
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ratings for the other institutes. No mean ratings for this institute 
reached a value of 4.00 or greater which would have indicated a strong, 
positive response to the summer institute. The most positive response 
given by participants indicated that they were familiar with their locally 
submitted proposals prior to the institute. 

The items receiving the lowest mean ratings revealed a basic problem 
with the presentation of content. The participants felt that the 
presenters did not communicate well with the audience and did not present 
material at a level which was appropriate for the audience. In addition, 
content presentation and group participation were not well balanced. 
Nevertheless, at the end, participants were relatively confident that they 
could implement their proposals. 

Summary . Participants' ratings of the four summer institutes were 
generally positive. The mean ratings for the Mastery Learning institute 
were all above A.'^O identifying it as the highest rated institute'. Except 
for the Teaching Variables institute, the participant mean ratings showed 
marked improvement from the SITTP awareness conferences to the summer 
Institutes on the item concerning their confidence to implement the SITIP 
project. This finding suggests that the summer institutes were generally 
effective in preparing local school districts for initial implementation. 
Concerns of Institute Participants ^ 

The SoCQs were complete by a total of 127 participants who had 
attended the summer institutes. 

m 

rf the summer institutes were successful in providing team training, 
teachers' profiles would be relatively flat with high points on personal 
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and collaboration concerns; principals and LEA staff would be most interested 
in what others were doing (collaboration) and might also be interested in 
more information, or have concerns about management. At this point, 
consequence concerns would be lowest for all groups, and awareness and 
refocusing also would be low. Differences in response patterns could 
indicate that 1) a local implementation plan/design had a strong influence 
on participants' concerns, and/or 2) participants had received insufficient 
or inappropriate training. Response data not only assist in determing 
SITIP effectiveness but also suggest needs that should be addressed by MSDE 
staff or others providing technical assistance for implementation. 

Table 16 summarizes the number of questionnaires returned by each of 
the SITIP participant groups. The results were consistent for each of the 
four summer institute groups. Overall, approximately 60 percent of the 
respondents were classi;oom teachers. Principals and central office staff 
respec^tively comprised 22 and 16 percent of the samp^'le. The results are 
.reported for each of the four separate summer institutes. Then results for 
three participant groups — teachers, principals, and LEA central office 
staff — are discussed, comparing concerns after the four Awareness Confer- 
ences (February 1981) with concerns after the Summer Institutes. 

Mastery Leaj;nihg . SoCQ responses are reported for 26 respondents — 
teachers (16), principals (7), and LEA staff (3) — on Table 17. 

Teachers* concerns are primarily personal, indicating some uncertainty 
about how they will cope with the demands of Mastery Learning in addition 
to existing tasks. They are also interested in collaboration — working 
with others to implement Mastery Learning. In general* they are fairly 
wei: prcared to begin implementation, but need support and reassurance. 
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Table 16 

SoCX^ Respondent Sample for SHIP Summer Institutes 



SHIP Participant Group 
Classroojm Teachers 


Mastery 
Learning 
N % 
16 59.26 


Student Team 

Learning 
N % 
29 70.73 


Teaching 
Variables 
N % 
19 61.30 


Active 
Teaching 
N % 
12 42.86 


Totals 
N % 
"76 59.84 


Princip^ils 


7 


25.93 


6 


14.63 


6 


19.35 


9 


32.14 


28 


22.05 


Central Office Staff 


3 


11.11 


4 


9.76 


6 


19.35 


7 


25.00 


20 


15.75 


Others 


1 


3.70 


2 


4.88 


0 


0.00 


0 


0.00 


3 


2.36 


Total 


27 


100.00 


41 


100.00 


31 


100.00 


28 


100.00 


127 


100.00 




0 



Table 17 

SoCQ Responses for Mastery Learning Summer Institute 




Principal's concerns peak on awareness and collaboration with close 
scores also shovm on informational and personal concerns. This profile 
Indicates that princlpalfl do not expect to be directly Involved in imple- 
mentation, but are Interested in knowing more about Mastefy Learning and 
how other people use it. 

LEA central office staff focus on coordination and cooperation with 
others to implement Mastery Learning. They also have a slight interest in 
learning more about the topic. All other areas of concern are very^ low, 
indicating distance from direct implementation. 

The mutual interest in collaboration indicates that the team approach 
of SITIP should continue in order to provide ci .oS-hierarchical support and 
c ross -coun ty comroun 1 ca t ion . 

Student Team Learning . SoCQ responses are reported for 39 participants 
~ teachers (20), pi:.incipals (6), and LEA staff (A) — in Table 18. 

Teachers' concerns focus on collaboration — cooperating with others 
for Student Team Learning implementation. Informational and personal 
concerns are equal at 57 (11 points below collaboration) indicating a need 
for more information and for support in coping with the demands of Student 
Team Learning, If this occurs. Implementation should be successful. 

Principal's concerns are highest on collaboration and awareness, 
indicating an interest in knowing what others are doing but feeling no 
direct involvement with Student Team Learning. 

LEA staff concerns are also highest on collaboration and awareness, 
with some need for more infonnation. 




Table 18 

SoCQ Responses for Student Team Learning Summer Institute 




0 ^ t I i i i 

UC STXCtS . . 



Key: teachers (N*--'29) 
principals (N'=6) 
LEA staff (N-A) , 



The mutual interest In collaboration indicates that the cross-hierar- 
chical, cross-county SITIP model should continue xo be used to provide 
support and information to participants. 

Active Teaching . SoCQ responses are reported for 28 participants ~ 
teachers (12), principals (9), and LEA staff (7) — in Table 19. 

Teachers* conqerns are equal for awareness and information, with 
personal concerns next hxghest. While the latter indicates some 
uncertainty about coping with Active Teaching, informational concerns 
indicate an interest in learning more about the topic and awareness 
concerns indicate a lack of involvement. The overall profile, with all 
concerns below 60, indicates that teachers could begin planning for 
implementation, but they need more information about the topic and how 
Active Teaching would impact on their other work. 

Principals* concerns focus on collaboration, are next highest on 
aws iness, then equal (60) for information and refocusing. This profile 
indicates that principals want to know what others are doing; they feel no 
direct Involvement, but are interested in knowing more about Active Teach- 
ing — . possibly to consider alternative ways of applying the topic ideas. 

LEA staff focus on awareness and refocusing, indicating a feeling of 
distance from direct implementation and wondering about alternatives — 
ways of using Active Teaching principles in ways other than those presented 
in the SITIP training. 

The greatest common need appears to be clarification: is Active 
Teaching sufficiently understood by participants, and are local implementa- 
tion plans appropriate for the topic and acceptable to all three groups of 

59 
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Table 19 

SoCQ Responses for Active Teaching Summer Institute 




Key: teachers (N=12) 
principals (N=9) 
LEA staff (N=7) 
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participants? The next question to be addressed should focus on individual 
roles and tasks. 

Teaching Variables . SoCQ responses are reported for 31 participants 
~ teachers (r9) , principals (6), and LEA staff (6) — in Table 20. 

Teachers' concerns are highest for awareness, with informational (66) 
and personal (63) concerns also relatively high. These scores indicate 
little involvement with Teaching Variables, a need for more information, 
and some uncertainty about coping with the demands of implementation. 

Principals' concerns are high for awareness (81), then on information 
(66), with collaboration (59) next. They feel uninvolved, need more 
information, and want to know what others are doing. There are also some 
management concerns (relating to efficiency, organifeing, managing, and use 
of time). 

LEA staff concerns have a profile similar to those of the teachers. 
They are highest for awareness (77) with refocusing (52) and infonnational 
(51) concerns following. They feel uninvolved, have ideas about alterna- 
tives to Teaching Variables, and may need more information. » 

The feeling of lack of involvement among all three groups indicates a 

need to build commitment if implementation is tc successful. ^More 

information relating to individual roles, and ways to coordinate efforts 

may be useful. The refocusing concern needs to be addressed — adaptation 

or withdrawal are indicated by the present profile, 
t 

Overal] SoCQ Responses for the Summer Training . It should be not^d 

that each LEA developed an implementation plan prior to the summer training, 

with some plans focusing on direct implementation by the teachers being 
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Participant SoCQ Responses for Teaching Variables Summer Institute 




trained, and some plans using a staff development approach* The primary 
objective of summer training sessions was to train participants for class- 
room implementation, which meant that LEAs using a staff development 
approach or planning adaptation, needed to transfer learnings. 

It should also be noted that the original SITIP design required local 
teams to attend all four topic orientation conferences, and after topic 
selection and planning for implementation, each team (plus new members) 
would attend the appropriate summer training. In many cases, team member- 
ship changed so that some participants began the summer training with 
considerable prior knowledge, while others' had very little or none at all. 

With these points in mind, it is difficult to* compare SoCQ results 
across the four topics. However, if it is assumed that at this point 
teachers should be prepared for classroom implementation; principals should 
be informed and supportive; LEA staff should also be informed and supportive 
ana all three groups should be prepared to work with each other and with 
teams from otiher LEAs, some general comparisons can be made. 

Responses are combined across groups for each of the four topics and 
results are presented in Table 2K 

The primary focus for two topics — Student Team Learning (66) and 
Mastery Learning (65) — was collaboration, which was also the second peak 
for Active Teaching (59). This reinforces the SITIP approach and is a 
positive indicator for implementation. 

The second highest concern for three topics ~ Student Team Learning 
(55), Mastery Learning (63), Teaching Variables , (63) — was informational. 
By itself, this is neutral; informational concerns need to be considered in 
relationship to other high concerns and the overall profile. 

63 



Table 21 

Comparison of SoCQ Responses for the Four Summer Insti.tutcs 




Key; Team training. Mastery Learning, July 1981 (N«26) 

Team training, Student Team Learning, July '^81 (N=39) 

Team training. Teaching Variables, July 1981 (N=31) . 

Team training, Active Teaching, July 1981 (N=29) 
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The primary focus for two topics — Active Teaching (66) and Teaching 
Variables (77) — was awareness, indicating a lack of involvement with 
implementation. This combined with responses on informational and personal 
concerns is a negative indicator for implementation. However, improvement 
could probably be made if participants' concerns are addressed. 

The lowest concern for three -topics — Student Team Learning ^45) , 
Active Teaching (38) and Teaching Variables (16) — was consequences. It 
was second lowest for Mastery Learning (44). This was to be expected at 
this point. 

The following response patterns (in addition to the relatively high 
awareness scores mentioned earlier) suggested needs to be addressed if , 
implementation is to be successful: 1) the tilt to refocusing for Teaching 
Variables, 2) the comparatively low interest in collaboration with Teaching 
Variables, and 3) the extremely low interest in consequences (impact on 
students) of Teaching Variables. 

In very general terms, and assuming LEA plans required classroora 

\ 

implementation without adaptation, SoCQ data suggested th6 order of 
probable success for the four topics: Student Team Learning, Mastery 
Learning, Active Teaching, and Teaching Variables. 
Comparison of Concerns ^ 

The discussion which follows compares SoCQ results of February with 
those of the summer, by role group. 

Comparison of Teachers' Concerns ^ After the four orientation session. 
(February 1981), 25 teachers reaporfHed to the SoCQ. Teachers participating 
In each of t\fe summer training sessions also completed the SoCQ. Results 
are shown in Table 22. 
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Table 22 



Comparison of Teachers' SoCQ Responses 
(February and July 1981) 




Orientation sessions, February 1981 (N=25) _ _ 
Team training, Mastery Learning, July 1081 (N=16y.T.77 
Team training, Active Teaching, July 1981 (N=^12) — — 
Team training. Student Team J^earning, July 1981 (N=29) 
ream training. Teaching Variables, July 1981 (N'=19) 
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The February profile had, overall, higher degrees of concern than any 
of the summer profiles. The peak 'for February indicated strong information 
needs; personal concerns were also high; the tilt toward refocuslng indi- 
cated consideration of alternatives. By contrast, the general impression 
for the summer profile indicated an interest in collaboration and a concern 
about personal involvement (or lack of it). The profile for Student Team 
Learning indicated the greatest probability of implementation of the 
program as it was taught (fidelity adoption)* By contrast. Teaching 
Variables was a candidate for adaptation (unless teachers became more 
committed to the program and understood how they could deal with it.) The 
Mastery Learning profile was similar to Student Team Learning but much ^ 
higher on the first fpnr stages of concern, suggesting greater need for 
information and support. There were aLso some similarities for Active 
Teaching, but the comparatively high awareness and information concerns 
suggested a lack of involvement which was not desirable if teachers were to 
implement the program in the classroom. 

The greatest common need for teachers was information about their own 
role in the program) and how that related to existing commitments. Once 
that was resolved, and with opportunity to collaborate, teachers would be 
ready to move on to management issues. 

Comparison of Principal's Concerns . Principals' concerns for each of 
the four summer training sessions are compared with those of the orienta- 
tion sessions (February) in Table 23. 

The February profile suggested a lack ot involvement, willingness to 
attend to more information, and an interest in what others were doing or 
alternatives for instructional improvement. \/ith the exception of the ^»eak 
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Kev: Orientation sessions, February 1981 (N=IO) 

Tem.j trat ang,^Mastery Learning, July 1981 (N=7) 

Team training. Active Teaching, July 198^1 (N=9) 

Toani training. Student Team Learning, July 1981 (N'=6) 
Team training, Teachiftg Variables, July 1981 (N«6) . 
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for collaboration on all four summer training sessions, few generalisations 
can be offered for the summer xo compare with February responses; each must 
be looked at separately. 

For Student Team Learning, principals* concerns decreased in all 
areas; by July, principals were most interested In collaboration, felt j 
uninvolved with direct implementation, but had some management concerns. 

For Mastery Learning, principals* concerns also decreased in al] 
areas, with the greatest differences occurring for management and informa- 
tion. Jul> peaks indicated interest in collaboratian , with some personal 
information needs and a general lack of direct involvement in implementa- 
tion. 

Active Teaching concerns increased in the areas of consequence and 
collaboration from February to July, with refocusing remaining the same, 
and with slight decreases in personal and management concerns. 

The Teaching Variables profile contrasted sharply with Mastery 
Learning on awareness and management concerns (with Teaching Variables much 
higher than Mastery Learning, and matching the February responses in both 
areas). The collaboration score was also little changed, and consequence 
concerns were still low. Overall, the profile suggested that principals 
understood more about the program but were just as concerned as in February 
about how it would be managed. 

Overall, some efforts were needed to increase principals* sense of 
involvement, especially for Teaching Variables; for all but Student Te m 
Leaning Information to clarify personal roles would be useful; management 
issues needed to be resolved for Teaching Variables and Active Teaching; in 
all cases, opportunity was needed for system collaboration and learning 
what other principals were doing. This last area was the primary nt-ed. 



Comparison of LEA Staff Concerns . The concerns of central office 
(LEA) staff are compared in Table 24. 

The February profile Indicated high Information concerns backed by 
high awareness (indlca'ting unlnvolvement) with some Interest in what others 
were doing (collaboration) and in alternatives for Instructional 
Improvement (re focusing) . 

With the exception of Mastery Learning, in July information needs 
decreased but the pattern of responses for awareness, personal, management, 
consequences, and collaboration was similar to the February profile for 
three topics. The Mastery Learning profile indicated the highest commit- 
ment, and high need for information from others involved in the program. 
Active Teaching and Teaching Variables had low commitment and were likely 
to be adapted or replaced. 

Overall, LEA staff needed opportunities to discuss the four topics 
with each other and with system teams, and they needed to provide active 
support to school staff engaged in implementation. 
S ummary of Summer institutes 

J 

Attendance requirements were met by approximately half of the districts 
for three of the four Institutes; only one district followed the attendance 
recor^mendat ions for the fourth institute. For the three instructional 
prore<?ses on which attendance data were available for both the planning 
session and summer institute, ac least three-fifths of the summer institute 
narriMpnrts had .utended the earlier planning, session. His finding 
•^u/.v^fsts thAt the membership nf the LEA SITIP teams became more stable over 
t i mt» . 
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Table 2A 



Comparison of Cental Office Staff SoCQ Responses 
(Febniary and Jul^ 1981) 




I 

: Orientation sessions, February 1981 (N=»59) 

Team training. Mastery Learning, July 1981 (N«3) 

Team training, Active Teaching, July 1981 (N=7) 

Team training. Student Team Learning, July 1981 (N«A) 
Team training. Teaching Variables, July 1981 (N»6) . 



Generally, the observers' reports indicated that the Institutes 
adhered to the originally specified agenda of activities. Based on the 
observers' accounts, It appeared that the summer inbtituces went fairly 
smoothly with some minor exceptions. The Mastery Learning Institute ran 
well and no problems were mentioned in the observer's report. The Student 
Team Learning institute was completed ahead of schedule and it might have 
easily been confined to two days instead of three- The Active Teaching 
institute report described the presentation of materials as somewhat 
uncle?ir and geared toward the research aspects of the topic as opposed to 
the more practical issues of implementation* The Teaching Variables 
institute report indicated that the content of the prograir may have been 
ovarly extensive for the time allowed. 

The evaluation rating forms completed by participants upon completion 
of the institutes indicated that participants were generally pleased with 
the presentations. The Mastery Learning institute received the highest 
mean i ^tings and provides support for the positive observer's report 
presented e^i'lier in this section. Of all the institutes, the Teaching 
Variables presentation received the lowest ratings. The observer's report 
suggests that this may have been due to the vast quantity of the material 
presented to the audience. 

At the end of each of the summer Institutes, participants wer^? asked 
to complete the SoCQ. V.Tiile there vere no highly negative results, tliere 
were indications of need for each respondent group in each topic. Soiye way 
cf meeting these needs needed to be developed, such as networking Amoxi^ 
participants or systematic provision of technical assistance by ^fSDE and/or 




program developers. Student Team Learning was most likely to be Implemented 
successfully without further help; Teaching Variables, on the other hand, 
appeared to be least likely to be implemented successfully without further 
help — although all four topics were likely to be unplemented in some form 
and to some extent. 

Follow-Up Sessions 

In the initial SITIP design (fall 1980) two follow-up sessions were 
planned a statewide meetings to be held in the fall of 1981 and the spring 
of 1982, Each meeting would be attended by representc»tive3 of all 19 LEAs, 
with opening and closing sessions attended by all participants and small- 
group concurrent sessions attended by those involved in the topic (s) 
presented. Plans indicated that MSDE staff responsible for staff develop- 
ment would probably coordinate follow-up meetings. The overall objective 
would be to support local implementation by increasing participants' 
expertise and confidence in the' topic (s) adopted. 

The initial design was revised in the spring of 1981 mainly because 
data collected from awareness conferences and planning efforts indicated 
that, if implementation was to be successful, technical assistance (TA) was 
needed — not in a general way, but related to eacHySpecif ic topic* The 
assistance role and activities were defined and it wa^. decided that follow- 
up activities should be designed and coordinated by MSDE TA incumbents who 
would involve local Implementers In planning according to their needs and 
the requirements of the specific topic adopted. This section of the paper 



*See chapter on technical assistance for further discussion 
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discusses the follow-up sessions coordinated by the MSDE technical assis- 
tants. 

Six follow-up meetings were held by MSDE during the first year of the 
SITIP project. One Active Teaching follow-up meeting was ijeld in Apill 
1982, and one for Mastery Learning in Mrrch 1982, Student Team Learning 
participants attended two follow-up sessions, in December 1981 and April 
1982. Two TV follow-up meetings were held during March 1982 — one for the 
Eastern Shor.e counties and the other for the more urban counties near 
Baltimore. 

The evaluat-: - of the follow-jp sessions was designed to answer the 
following questions: 

a What were the processes and substance of each meeting? 

• Who attended the meetings anH how many of the participants attended 
the SITIP activities prior to the follow-up? 

* How did the LEA participants evaluate the meetings? 

« What were t\te future needs and concerns most often expressed by the 
LEA members? 

The narrative which follows has been divided into five sections. The 
firftt four sections address the evaluation questions for each of the four 
instructional processes. The last section presents an overall summary 
arrofif, all the follow-up meetings. 
Active Teaching 

This section describes the follow-up session, presents participation 
data and participant evaluation and concerns for Active Teaching (AT). 

Oescriptlon. The two MSDE TAs designed the meeting based on their 
understanding of local needs and interests, and Influenced by a wish to 



Involve an expert outsider. They also took into account data on follow--ups 
held for the other topics. There was little direct local involvement in 
planning the follow-up. The AT follow-up meeting was held at the Will 0' 
the Wisp Resort in Garrett County on April 22 and 23, 1982. 

At the beginning of the evening session on April 22, each participant 
was given a packet of conference materials. The agenda for this session 
included introductions, the sharing of local projects, and a hospitality 
hour. During the sharing portion of the session, each county made a 
presentation about the progress of its project using a common format 
designed by the MSDE TA, and prepared ahead of time. Counties handed out 
written summaries of their presentations to the participants. 

The guest speaker for the April 23rd session was Dr. David Berliner.* 
Prior to the meeting, participants were provided with an advance reading 1 7 
Dr. Berliner on the teacher as a decision manager. Dr. Berliner gave a 75 
minute presentation on the crucial variables affecting teaching quality and 
student achievement, which he described as allocated time, engaged time, 
success rate, academic learninc time, and opportunity to learn. He con- 
cluded his presentation by describing how all these variables come together 
in direct instruction or active teaching and how models such as AT that 
emphasize these variables result in higher achievement levels* 

The next activity on the April 23rd agenda was small-group discussions. 
The participants engaged in two activities within their groups: 1) classi- 

*Dr. Berliner is a professor of educational psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, presently working for one year at the National Institute 
of Educatioti (NIE) . He previously worked on the Beginning Teacher Evalua- 
tion Study (BTES) at the Far West Laboratory. 
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fying the variables of effective teaching discussed by Dr. Berliner into 
each of the components of the AT model, and 2) coming up with any issues or 
concerns regarding AT. 

The small-group discussions were followed by a total group question/ 
answer session in which the group participants addressed their questions 
and concerns to Dr. Berliner or to the TAs. 

The TAs then gave a brief overview of the papers that were included in 
the conference packets on concerns and issues in developing model demons- 
tr^ition [.'rojects and on mechods of program evaluation. 

Compleifnp the follow-up feedback forms was the last item on the 
conference agenda. 

LE^^ Participation . The me*^ting was attended by the two MSDE TAs for 
AT, several] MSDF ^taff, the RBS observer, and LEA staff from all counties 
implementing AT, making a total of approximately 35 participants. 

Table 25 shows that the majority of local participants were teachers 
(52.17%). The number o5 participants, by role group, that attended at 
least three SITTP activities prior to the AT follow-up is also shown in 
Table 25. ft should be roted that of the 23 survey respondents, 12 had 
attended at leasl three prior eve^i^^s (43%). Central office staff and 
school administrators had the highest percentage of participants in earlier 
events . 

Two of the five counties sent cross-hierarchical teams: one county did 
aot send any teachers, and two counties did not send any central office 
personnel to the meeting (see Table 26). 

\ 
\ 
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Table 25 

LEA Participation In Follow-Up Meetings and in 
Three or More Prior Events 



Roles by Topics 


N 


Total 
* % 


^3 Events 
7. 


Active Teaching 








Central Office 


7 


30,43 


26.09 


School Adminiptrators 


4 


17.39 


17.39 


Teachers 


12 


52.17 


870 


Total 


23 


100 


52.17 


Mastery Learninc 








Central Office 


5 


17.24 


17.24 


School Administrators 


2 


6.90 


6.90 


Teachers 


22 


75 .86 


20.69 


Total 


29 


100 


44.83 


Student Team Learning (12/81) 








Central Office 


3 


9.37 


6.25 


School Administrators 


4 


12.50 


12.50 


Teachers 


25 


78. 13 


46.87 


Total 


32 


100 


65.62 


Student Team Learning (5/82) 








Central Office 


8 


17.78 


15.55 


School Administrators 


5 


11.11 


6.66 


Teachers 


32 


71.11 


55.55 


Total 


45 


100 


77.76 


Teaching Variables (ES) 








Central Office 


3 


23.08 


23.08 


School Administrators 


3 


23.08 


23.08 


Teachers 


7 


53.85 


30.77 


Total 


13 


100 


76.92 


Teaching Variables (Urban) 








Central Office 


2 


22.22 


0 


School Administrators 


3 


33.33 


22.22 


leachers 


4 


44.44 


IJ.ll 


lotal 


9 


100 


33.33 



Numbers are based on responses to Follow-up Feedback Forms. 
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Table 26 

Participant Groups Attending SITIP Follow-Up Meetings 





Teaching 


Learning 


Student Team 

n 


Learnj.ng 

n 


Teaching Variables 
E. Shore Urban 


t ^ 

f 

; Allegany 




1,2,3 








Anne Arundel 




1,2,3 








B^ilto. City 




- 1,3 








Baico. Co. 




1,2,3 


1,2 


1,3 




Calvert 






1 


1,2,3 


1,2 1,2 


1 Cecil 


1,2,3 










! 

j Charles 






1,2 


1,2 




1 

i Frederick 










1,2,3 


f 

j Garrett 


1,2,3 










j Harford 


2,3 










j Howard 












! Kent 










1,2,3 


Montgomery 


1,2 




1 


1 


1,2,3 


P. Gei)r^e*s 






1,3 


1,3 




Oueen ^Xnne's 






1,2,3 


1,2,3 




St. Mary's 


1,2 










1 Somerset 










=^ 1,2,3 


1 Washington 






1 


1,2,3 




J Worcester 


i 

J 


1,2,3 


1,2,3 


1,2 





Role Groups: 1. Teachers 

2. School administrators (principals) 
'3, Central office staff 



1 
I 
1 
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Participant Evaluation ^ In general, the participants gf.ve favorable 
evaluations to the follow-up meeting. Mean ratings ranged from A.4A to 
3.87 with 5.00 being most positive and 1.00 being least positive (see Table 
27) . The majority of the respondents Indicated that they understood the 
purpose and activities of the meeting, that the activities of the meeting 
were appropriate for Jthe accomplishment of the stated objectives, and that 
needs and concerns were satisfactorily addressed. The presentation by Dr. 
Berliner and the total group question/answer session were considered to be 
the best parts of the follow-up meeting. 

Participant Concerns . As illustrated by Table 28, the most often 
expressed needs were for 1) additional resource materials and information 
on the AT process (38.89% of expressed needs), and 2) the opportunity to 
observe and interact with fellow faculty members and other schools within 
the county and between counties implementing AT (19.44%). Several LEA 
participants asked for help in designing dissemination strategies. Another 
concern was that local involvement should continue wilh the same energy 
level. Many LEA members found the AT process difficult to adapt to multi- 
group situations and to use in all curricula areas. Others felt that the 
process could inhibit teaching style and may hold back gifted and talented 
students. 
Mastery Learning 

This section describes the follow-up meeting, and presents data on 
attendance, participant evaluation and concerns for. Mastery Learning (ML). 
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Table 27 



Participant Ratings of STTTP FoUow-Up Meetings' 



Item 


Active 
Teaching, 


Mastery 
Learning 


Student 

m 


Team Learning 
It2 Total* 


Teaching Variables 
Rural Urban Total* 


TOTAL** 


Prior to attending, T 
understood the purpose 
and objective of this 
meeting . 


3,87 


^ . 38 


4,22 


4.30 4.26 


4.25 4.11 4.18 


4.17 


Purposes and objeccives 
were clearly presented 
at this meeting. 




4.63 


4.25 


4.39 4.32 


4.31 4.56 4.A4 


4.46 


Activities were appro-- 
priate for meeting', 
ob jectives . 


4.30 


4.59 


4.19 


4.33 4.26 


4.15 4.63 4.39 


4.39 


My needs /concerns were 
sat isf actor iliy addressed 
a I this nieetine. 


4.30 


4. 14 


4.06 

'> 


4.17 4.12 


4.42 4.25 4.34 


4.34 



Me<i?i ruii>^\< cm range from 1 . OO (least positive) to ').00 (most positive). 




Table 28 



Future Needs Expressed by Respondents 
Follow-Up Feedback Forms 



t 

( S««d« 


Accivc 
Teaching 
Z 


H«acery 

L4uirnlQg 


Student 
#1 
Z 


Teaai Laarnlng 
42 

Z 


Teaching 
Rura 1 
Z 


Variables 

Urban 
Z 


1 

Overall 
Z 


r - ■ 

; Specific "how co"i on AT 

I HL 
1 STL 
1 TV 


8.33 


j 

1 16.67 




6.06 


71.44 


16.67 


11.81 


' Tl»« Co prjEpiire und 
«.ovftr conc«nc. 




2.78 


15. 38 


12. 12 






6.25 


, OpporcunUV ^0 ob««rvt/ 
1 IncerAct. 


19.44 


11.11 


15.38 


6.06 




16.67 




NitC<irl'I*i inf orsui clon , 
1 or «on«y. 


38.69 


16.67 


30. 76 


48.49 






30.56 


1 "Hov zot** CO adapt Co 
1 slCuAClon necdd < 


2.78 




3.85 


3.03 






2.08 


Local involvenenc 
\ (concinued). 


11.11 


16.67 




J.03 






7.64 


1 Applioadon of new 
ItfAfnlng. 


2.78 


8.33 










2.78 


Dlatenlnarlon cooln. 


11.11 


13.89 




3.03 


14.28 


16.67 


8.33 


i Evaluaclor Coolo. | 


5.56 




11.55 


6.06 




16.67 


5.56 


j IJi^as for next agenda*. 1 




13.89 










3.48 


None 1 
1 






23.08 


12.1? 


14.28 


33.32 


9.03 


Tocal rtsaponstis 


N- t 

^ 36 100 


N : 

3C lOO 


N t 
26 100 


N t 
33 100 


N Z 
7 100 


N X 
6 100 


N Z 
144 100 


t 

Total reapondencr j 


21 


29 


32 


AS 


IJ 


9 




Ay«»r.it{*» number rfupotMe* 
.)«r rus^ondont 


1 S6 1 


i.:4 j 


.81 


. 7 J 


.5} 


67 
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Description . The follow-up was designed by the two MSDE TAs, with 
greatest input from the onie in the Staff Development Branch, There was 
little Ic^cal Involvement in planning. The ML follow-up meeting was con- 
ducted at the Carousel in Ocean City on March 8, 9, 1982. 

The agenda for day one included introductions and LEA project reports 
which the LEA teams had been asked by MSDE to prepare prior to the meeting. 
After the LEA reports, participants selected one of two concurrent ses- 
sions: teacher effectiveness/school effectiveness, or student team learn^ 
ing. Initial selection also 3etermlned activity for the second day. 

The RBS observer attended the presentation on teacher effectiveness. 
The session began with a presentation fcy the MSDE TA of findings from 
various process-product research studies. Participants then answered a 
quiz on "characteristics of effective teachers" and discussed their 
responses in small groups. The session ended with a video tape made by 
ASCD in which researchers reviewed key findings. Participants were pro- 
vided with materials on teacher effectiveness. 

A social hour before and after dinner allowed participants to infor- 
mally exchange information and Ideas. 

The second day of the conference began with the continuation of the 
presentations begun the day before. The session on teacher and school 
effectiveness included two films of Madelaine Hunter.* Each film was 
introduced by an MSDE TA who related the principles presented to the ML 
instructional process. 



*Madelaine Hunter is the principal of the "laboratory" school at UCIA. 
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The first film on "Motivation" was followed by a small group discus- 
sion of possible implications. The groups then shared their ideas with the 
other participants. The RBS observer gave an overview of the Stages of 
Concern (Hall and Loucks) instrument explaining how the measure identifies 
respondents' concerns about a given activity and how such information can 
be used by trainers or teachers. There was then a discussion among the 
participants on the relative usefulness of educational research. 

The second film on "Improving Practice" was followed by a discussion 
of how the film could be used for inservice and the need for more focused 
attention to application of the principles presented in the film. 

The total group reassembled fdr the afternoon session which consisted 
of a summary of the MSDE TA's own reactions to the conference activities, 
participants* comments, and the completion of ,the follow-up feedback form. 

LEA Participation . The meeting was attended by 39 participants, 
representing MSDE (4), Johns Hopkins (1 — presenter on STL), RBS (1), and 
31 participants from five out of the six counties implementing ML as part 
of the SITIP project.* 

As can be seen ^n Table 25, the majority of the participants were 
teachers (75.86X). The number of participants per county ranged from 5 to 
10. 

The number cf participants by role group that attended at least three 
SITIP events prior to the ML follow-up meeting is also shown in Table 25. 
It should be noted that of the 29 survey respondents, 13 had attended at 
least three prior events (A4.83%). Central office staff and teachers had 
the highest percentage of participation in earlier events. Two counties 
did not send any school administrators (see Table ^6) . 



*Howard County educators did not attend the follow-up meeting. 
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Participant Evaluation . In general, the participants gave favorable 
evaluations to the follow-up meeting (see Table 27). Mean ratings ranged 
from 4.63 to 4.1A with 5.00 being most positive and 1.00 being least 
positive. The majority of the respondents indicated that they understood 
the purpose and objectives of the meeting, that the activities were appro- 
priate for the accomplishment of the stated objectives, and that the needs 
and concerns were satisfactorily addressed. 

The LEA team presentations were considered to be the best part of the 
meeting. 

Participant Concerns . The most often expressed needs were for 1) more 
information about the "nuts and bolts" of test design, correctives, and 
extensions (16.67% of expressed needs), 2) a "reference file" of ML informa- 
tion including ^exemplary ML classroom and inservice materials (16.67%), and 
3) continued local involvement (16.67%) (see Table 28). This last repre- 
sqnted a concern that ML should not let "fall by the wayside," but deserved 
continued support. Several LEA members were concerned about the amount of 
planning time necessary to implement the ML process. 
Student Team Learning 

This section describes each of the two follow-up sessions, then 
tUscussfs attendance and participant evaluation and concerns for Student 
Team learning (STL). 

Descript ion, At the fall planning session, MSDE TAs involved LEAs In 
dlsujssing substance, process and schedules for follow-ups, then used that 
input to design the December follow-up. The first STL follow-up meeting 
v.^c. held at MSDE in Baltimore on December 1, 1981. 
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The morning session consisted of LEA project sharing. Before the 
lunch break, the TA passed out packages of STL materials to the partici- 
pants* 

During the afternoon session two videotapes were shown. The partici- 
pants were told that they could obtain or make copies of the tapes for 
local inservices. The first tape was made in Prince George's County and 
showed TGT^ being used with special education and science classes* The 
second tape was filmed at a school in South Carolina* 

After the completion of the videotapes, the topic developer from Johns 
Hopkins University handed out a questionnaire which he asked the partici- 
pants to complete and mail back to him at their convenience. The developer 
then opened the discussion to questions concerning the implementation of 
STL. 

Following the question/answer problem solving activity, the developer 
made a presentation on STL, emphasizing key points such as: 1) the teacher 
role as facilitator instead of information giver; 2) the positive effects 
of team cooperation and competition on student achievement, and 3) the need 
for adapting STL to fit individual classroom needs. 

The ag«>nda for the April follow-up and possible school visitations 
were then discussed. The session was concluded with the completion of the 
follow-up feedback form. 

The second STL follow-up meeting was made up of activities that 
participants had suggested in December, and was held in Hagerstown, on 
April 30, 1982. 




The meeting was divided into two sessions. The morning session 
consisted of classroom observations of STL in two Washington County schools. 
The meeting then moved to Hagerstown Junior College where each of the LEA 
teains made a presentation about the progress of their project. 

After lunch, one of the two topic developers from Johns Hopkins 
University gave a presentation about the simplicity and adaptability of 
STL. She highlighted the essential components of the STL strategy and 
emphasized how the basic components should be kept intact even if the time 
spent on each component may vary from class to class. 

The question/answer session was followed by a presentation by the 
second developer about ^new development in STL. He explained the new 
individualized program that has been developed to handle heterogeneous 
groups in mathematics^ grades two to eight, called Team Assisted Individ- 
ualization. 

The meeting ended with a discussion of possible events for the 
second year of the project and the completion of the follow-up feedback 
form. 

^ 

LEA Participation . The December meeting was attended by 36 partici- 
pants, representing MSDE (2), RBS (1), topic developers (1), and 32 LEA 
members from all eight of the counties implementing STL. 

The April meeting was attended by 50 participants, representing MSDE 
(2), RBS (1), topic developers (2), and 45 LEA members from the eight 
counties involved in STL. 

As can be seen in Table 25, the majority of local participants attend- 
ing both of the STL follow-ups were teachers (78.13% and 71.11%). Table 25 
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also shows the number of participants that attended at least three SITIP 
events prior to each of the STL follow-ups. It should be noted that of the 
32 LEA participants of the first follow-up, 21 had attended at least three 
prior events (65,62%), and of the 45 LEA participants of the second follow- 
up, 35 had attended at least three prior events (77.76%). Teachers at both 
follow-ups had the highest -percentage of participation in earlier events. 
Sixty-seven percent of the participants at the April follow-up had attended 
the December meeting. 

The number of participants per county ranged from two to seven at the 
December meeting and from two to nine at the April meeting. At both 
follow-ups, central office staff and school administrators were not repre- 
sented in several of the counties (see Table 26). 

Participant Evaluation . In general, the participants 'gave favorable 
evaluations to both follow-up meetings (see Table 27). Mean ratings for 
the first meeting ranged from 4.25 to 4.06, and for tho. second meeting from 
A. 17 to 1.83 with 5.00 being the most positive and 1.00 being the least 
positive. The majority of the respondents indicated that they understood 
the purpose and objectives of the meeting, that the activities were appro- 
priate for the accomplishment of the stated objectives and that needs a.id 
concerns were satisfactorily addressed. 

For the December follow-up, the sharing of local projects was consi- 
dered to be the best part of the meeting. The participants at the April 
follow-up indicated a preference for the classroom observations of STL. 

Participant Concerns , The most often expressed needs mentioned in the 
feedback forms from the December meeting were for 1) additional classroom 
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materials (30.76%), 2) time to prepare (15.38%) and 3) opportunity to 
observe or Interact with other Implementers (15.38%). The majority of LEA 
respondents that attended the April meeting indicated a need for classroom 
materials (49%) — - an increase that suggests little had been done in the 
interim to satisfy the need. Some LEA members found that STL lengthens the 
time needed to cover the curriculum. Other participants felt that STL may 
hold back gifted students. 
Teaching Variables 

This section describes each of the follow-up sessions, then discusses 
attendance and participant evaluation and concerns for Teaching Variables 
(TV). 

Description . For the TV instructional strategy, two follow-up meet- 
ings were held, one for the Eastern Shore counties, and one for the coun- 
ties closer to Baltimore. Both followed the same design, but ^each addressed 
needs of the participants identified fro^ their SoCQ responses and by the 
MSDE TA who had attended all previous TV events. TAs reviewed tentative 
agendas with LEA representatives to check appropriateness of objectives and 
activities. 

The Eastern Shore (ES) counties follow-up meeting was held at the Kent 
County Board of Education in Chestertown on Marth 4, 1982. 

After introductions and a brief overview of the history of the SITIP 
project by the TA, each LEA team gave a brief presentation of the progress 
of TV in their county. The LEA presentations stimulated frequent questions 
and comments from the TAs, developer, expert/practitioner and LEA members. 
The meeting at several points turned into an open discussion/problem 
solving situation with active involvement by all of the participants. 
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During the afternoon session the topic developer from RBS addressed 
the questions and concerns expressed by the participants during the morning 
session. Some of the key points mentioned were that 1) Increasing engaged 
time does not always result In Increased student achievement, 2) the 
decision about whether or not to Improve engaged time Is a local decision, 
3) teachers with high engagement rates should be sharing what they are 
doing with other teachers, and 4) other areas to concentrate on In addition 
to tlme-on-task might be success rate and/or curriculum alignment. 

The developer then proceeded to discuss successful management strate- 
gies that teachers can use to Improve engagement rate and student achieve- 
ment • 

The expert/practitioner* explained how her school got Involved in TV 
and how she is using it as a teacher evaluation procedure. She emphasized 
that the procesp can and should be modified to meet indivlduaJ school 
needs. 

The meeting was adjourned after the participants completed the follow- 
up feedback form. 

. The urban follow-up meeting was held at MSDE in Baltimore on March 17, 
1982. The morning session began with LEA project presentations followed by 
an open discussion about the following topics brought up during the presen- 
tatlons: methods and use of feedback, technicalities of coding, and 
perceptions of teachers being observed. The TA then asked the counties to 
discuss their plans for the second year of the SITIP project. 

*The expert/practitioner was a principal from an elementary school in 
Delaware where the Teaching Variable process is in its fourth year of 
imp lamentation* 
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After lunch, the topic developers from RBS reviewed the TV framework 
emphasizing the five variables that have been found to impact student 
achievement, i.e., prior learning, curriculum alignment or content time-on- 
task, success rate, and quality of instruction. She also mentioned the 
importance of support from the principal and central office staff. 

The expert /practitioner* reviewed his school's involvement with TV 
emphasizing how the RBS process has improved student achievement. 

The meeting ended with the distribution of materials and the comple- 
tion of the follow-up feedback form. 

LEA Participation . The ES meeting was attended by 19 participants, 
representing MSDE (2), RBS (1), topic developers (1), expert/practitioner 

(1) , and LEA members from the three ES counties implementing TV. 

The urban meeting was attended by 15 participants, representing MSDE 

(2) , RBS (1), topic developers (1), expert /practitioner (i), and ten 
participants from three counties.* Calvert had attended the March Ath 
follow-up for ES counties and had received a special invitation to attend 
the March 17th session in order to share with the urban group some of 
Calvert's activities in TV that were proving to be particularly successful. 
A vice-principal and teacher from Calvert who were unfamiliar with the TV 
process attended the March 17th meeting, using the follow-up as n training 
vehicle. 

As can be seen in Table 25, .the majority of participants (53.85%) 
attending the ES meeting were teachers. The majority of participants at 

*The expert/practitioner was a principal from an elementary school in 
New Jersey 'where Che Teaching Variables process is in its third year of 
implementation. 
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the urban meeting were also teachers (44.44%). Table 25 also shows the 
number of participants that attended at least three SITIP activities prior 
to each of the TV follow-ups. It should be noted that of the 13 LEA 
respondents at the ES follow-up, ten had attended at least three prior 
events (76.92%), and of the nine respondents at the urban follow-up three 
had attended at least three prior events (33.33%). At the urban follow-up, 
none of the central office staif participants had been to three or more 
prior events. In one county, none of the participants had been to at least 
three previous events. 

Teachers and school administrators were represented in all the coun- 
ties at both meetings and only one county did not send central office stafl 
(see Table 26). The number of participants per county was fairly equal for 
both meetings. 

Participant Evaluation . In general, the respondents gave favorable 
evaluations to both the follow-up meetings (see Table 27). Mean ratings 
ranged from 4.63 to 4.11 with 5.00 being most positive and 1.00 being least 
positive. The majority of respondents indicated that they understood the 
purpose and objectives of the meeting, that the activities were appropriate 
for the accomplishment of the stated objectives, and that ntt^ls and concerns 
were satisfactorily addressed. 

The respondents felt that the LEA presentations were the best parts of 
both meetings. 

^Baltimore County did not attend the meeting, informing MSDE that the 
school is not implementing Teaching Variables. 
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Participant Concerns . As shown.. in Table 28, the most often expressed 
need at both meetings was for assistance in training other faculty members 
or clarifying for themselves the coding procedures of the time-on-task 
variable (71.44% and 16.67% of expressed needs). Many of the participants 
expressed concerns about teachers' reactions to being observed, about how 
to determine an acceptable engagement rate, and what areas to concentrate 
on after time-on-task had been successfully increased. 
Summary 

This section discusses attendance patterns, presents participant 
evaluation comments and concerns, and summarizes similarities and differ- 
ences across the follow-up sessions. 

At tendance Patterns . Participation by LEA representatives ranged from 
nine (TV urban) to 45 (STL second meeting), with teachers always being the 
largest group (see Table 25). Participation of central office staff and 
school administrators varied by topic from an equal balance (23% and 23% 
respectively) for TV (ES) to a wider difference (30% and 17%) for AT. r 

When attendance patterns are examined by county across topics (see 
Table 26), it can be seen that, in general, foJlow-ups were attended by 
teams, hut if one role group did not attend it was most often central 
office staff that were absent. Two factors appear to influence attendance 
patterns — the nature of the local implementation strategy, and the extent 
to which the topic is "classroom contained." That is, if implementation is 
school-based (e.g., Montgomery County) central office s.taff are less likely 
to attend, and if the topic is readily classroom contained (e.g., STil) 
teachers are more likely to attend. 
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Table 25 shows the percentage of follow-up survey respondoncs by topic 
and by role that had attended three or more prior SITIP events ranging from 
0% — TV urban central office staff — to 55.55% STL teachers, and with no 
topic total group below 33.33%. More of the teachers had attended at last 
three prior activities for ML, STL, and the rural TV foilow-ups. For AT, 
more central office staff had been to three or more events, and for the 
urban TV follow-up, school administrators took the lead. The greater the 
sustained involvement, the greater the understanding of the topic and its 
implementation: in general, attendance patterns are satisfactory, espe- 
cially when local implementation strategies are taken into account. 

Participant Evaluation . Table 27 summarizes the participants* responses 
across all the meetings to the evaluation items on the feedback form. All 
of the follow-ups received positive ratings on all four of the items. 
Respondents indicated that the meetings had satisfactorily met the intended 
objectives and addressed participant needs. 

The LEA team presentations were considered to be the best part of the 
follow-up meetings by the majority of participants. The participants at 
the April STL meeting enjoyed the c las sroom^^ervat ions. The presenta- 
tions by experts (e.g.. Dr. Berliner at the AT follow-up) and by practi- 
tioners (e.g., the principals at the TV follow-ups) were considered to be 
very helpful. 

Participant Concerns . Specific future needs expressed by participants 
are presented in Table 28. The four needs most often expressed by Che 
participants across the follow-ups were: 

• Additional Information, resources, and materials pertaining to the 
instructional process adopted (30.56% of needs expressed), with the 
greatest need relating to STL. 
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• Opportunity to interact with or observe other individuals involved 
in the instructional process (12.5% of needs expressed), with most 
relating to AT. 

c Specific "how tos*' on the topic adopted (11.81% of needs expressed) 
with the greatest need relating to TV. 

o Assistance in disseminating the instructional process to others 
(8.33% of needs expressed) with slightly more relating to MI. than 
other topics. 

Inmost cases, participants indicated that MSDE TAs should respond to 
expressed needs, either directly or by coordinating networking between 
LEAs. In a few cases, participants indicated that needs should be addressed 
by their own team members — either to correct an existing situation or to 
plan ahead. This was most common for the concern over continued local 
involvement and support. 

Content and Format . £n general, the follow-up sessions used proc(isses 
and substance that achieved the overall objective of supporting local 
implementation by increasing participants* expertise and confidence in the 
processes adopted. An analysis of activities is presented in Table 29. 

The major similarities across topics were: 

« In all cases, invitations, statements of session objectives, and 
tentative agendas were sent to participants ahead of time, and a 
brief **advance reading" was sent for AT. 

0 Kxemplary resources were identified and made available, and experts 
(topic developers or others with expertise directly relevant to the 
topic) were involved in the AT, STL, and TV sessions. 

# Sessions spent time on local "share and tell" presentations (507^ 
for TV and STL, and about 30% for AT and MI.) and included oppor- 
tunities for question and answer and informal discussion of local 
activities, as well as more structured problem-solving discussions. 

« Most of the time the TAs acted as facilitators, encouraging 

sharing, maintaining a friendly working atmosphere, and building 
shared commitment. (For ML one TA changed his role to trainer in 
conducting sessions on classroom and teacher effectiveness.) 
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Table 29 

Teachlns/Leaming Activities of Follow-Ups (198 



..^JTogics 

Activities ■ 


AT 




STLl 


STL2 


On Topic 










Developer presentation 






X 


X 


Practitioner presentation 
(ou-t of state exoert) 










Video presentation 






X 




LEA snare ana ceii 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Total group discussion 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Small group discussion 


X 








Class observation 








X 


"Handouts" provided 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Other 










Presentation on process- 
product research 

- by researcher 

- by TA 

- by videotape 


X 
X 


Y 
i\ 

X 






Presentation on Instruction 
• - by videotape 




X 






1 

Presentatfon on other SITIP 
topic 

- by developer 




X 






Presontation on evaluation 
- by TA 

i 


X 








' "Handouts" provided 
t 


X 


X 
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• Participants at all sessions demonstrated a positive problem- 
solving arientation. 

The major differences between topic follow-up sessions were: 

• Frequency and time each LEA TV team participated in a one-day 
session; each STL team participated in two separate one-day ses- 
sions; AT teams spent a day. and a half in a ''retreat;" Ml. teams 
spent two days in a "retreat." 

• Teaching/ learning — while all follow-ups included LEA "share and 
tell" sessions and total group discussions relating to topic 
implementation, there were differences in content focus, and the 
trainer role. STL and TV follow-ups placed the greatest emphasis 
on the given topic; >fL activities were least related to the topic. 

fnisummary, the follow-up meetings were perceived by participants to 
have fulfilled the stated objectives, and satisfactorily addressed their 
needs and concerns. The LEA teams came prepared to share their successes 
and to present their problems honestly and with a problem-solving orienta- 
tion. The MSDK TAs usually acted as facilitators rather than as solution 
givers. 

Summary and Conclusions Traini ng 
Formal training events initiated by MSDF included four Awareness 
Conferences, four Summer institutes, and six Follow-up Sessions between 
December 1980 and May 1982 designed to provide informntion about four 
instructional processes ~ Active Teaching (AT). Mastery Learning (Ml.), 
Student Team Learning (STL), and teaching Variables (TV) — and to assist 
local educators using one or more of the processes. 

Evaluation questions addressed, which were common to all events, 
inc luded : 

• U'hat happened — substance and process — at each event? 
1^0 attended (by role, by county) the events? 
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. ^# Hcv did participants evaluate the events? 

0* What concerns or nee'ds did- participants express? 

r What relationships existed between training events and between 
training events and planning and implementation? 

Each of these questions has been discussed for each kind of training 
ev^nt in preceding ^sections of this chapter. The narrative that follows 
summarizes similarities and differences across events for each of the five 
questions posed. 
Substance and Process 

Developers of the f our^processes and/or expert practitioners conducted 
training sessions at all events except two — the Mastery Learning and 
Active Teaching Follow-up Sessions. This expertise was often supported 
with advance reading materials (all Awareness Conferences and the AT 
Follow-up), use of video tapes on the topic (with the exception of ML) ^ and 
provision of handout materials during the sessions. 

All training events (with the exception of the AT and ML Follow-ups) 
included presentations on the given process to the total group of partici- 
pants> and all also provided opportunities for question/answer sessions 
attended by the total group. ^ 

There were three kinds of small group activities: ^ 

• Structured concurrent sessions in which participants remained with 
a particular group ?or a "track" were used in the STL and TV 
Awareness Conferences, and in ML and TV Summer Inrtitutes with both 
groups receiving similar "hands-on" training, and in the ML Follow- 

^ up when the two groups received different training (one on STL and 

the other on, classroom effectiveness). 

ft Structured discussion groups with MSDE staff acting as facilitators 
were used in the AT a,nd ML Awareness Conferences. 

• Small group discussions with group-selected leaders were, used at 
the AT and ^ STL Summer Institutes and the AT and MT. Follow-ups. 
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Local "share and tell" sessions were held at all Follow--ups and at the 
AT and STL Summer Institutes. In addition, for the second STL Follow-up, 
participants observed the process in classrooms* MSDE staff organised all 
training events, sent out advance materials including draft agendas and 
meeting objectives, introduced speakers and served as group facilitators. 
In the Ml.. Follow-up, MSDE staff conducted the classroom Effectiveness 
session, and at the AT Follow-up MSDE staff conducted a brief session (with 
handouts) on program management and evaluation. 
Attendance 

In keeping with recommendations in xhe literature of planned change, 
MSDE encouraged participation of cross-hierarchical teams from each LEA. 
At the beginning of the project, the composition of the ideal team with 
suggested role responsibilities was specified by MSDE, and the LEA super- 
intendents agreed to try to meet those recommendations by sending appro- 

r 

priate staff (especially teachers, principals, and central office staff). 
Extensive attendance data were collected at each event and have been 
discussed. (See Tables 6, 7, lA, 15, 25, and 26J 

Of the 195 active implementers surveyed (June 1982) who attended 
training, approximately 70% were teachers, the rest about evenly repre- 
senting central office staff and school administrators.* This distribution 
was repeated for each topic although a greater percentage of teachers 
attended TV events. Awareness Conferences were attended by between 33% 
(Ml.) and A0% (TV) of the active implementers, with central office staff 



*Data are not available for one AT county. 
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best represented for TV, school administrators for AT, and teachers for KL 
and STL. Summer Institutes were attended by between 33% (MI,) and 78% (TV) 
of the active Implementers , with teachers best represented in all cases 
Follow-ups were attended by between 42% (ML) and 66% (TV) of the active 
implementers, with teachers best represented for all topics. 

Between 10% (ML) and 26% (TV) of the active implementers had attended 
all three training events relating to the topic being used. Between 13^ 
(AT) and 38% (STL) had attended two events, and between 17% (STI.) and 41% 
(AT) had attended one event. 

~ These data indicate that for each topic a corps of local educators 
participated in training, with over 50% attending two or more training 
events and sustaining involvement through implementation. Data also 
indicate that those attending MSDE training events trained others who 
subsequently implemented the topic (s). 
r> Central office staff attending the Awareness Conferences made up over 
50% of participants at each conference and included superintendents, assis- 
tant superintendents, and supervisors. In most cases, the first two role 
groups did not continue involvement: once a topic was selected each LEA 
tended to assign a single central office person — usually a supervisor ~ 
as administrative coordinator. The 31 actively involved central office 
staff survey respondents (across all topics) made up 15.05% of trainees, 
with about a third attending all three events, a third attending two 
events, and a third attending one; the Awareness Conferences drawing most 
of them. Central office trainees equalled or exceeded school administrator 
trainees for all topics, being most highly represented for TV ^-(22. 22%) and 
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least represented for ML (10.67%). The two counties not represented by 
central office staff at any Awareness Conference did send representatives 
to subsequent training event . One county sent^no central office staff to 
Sununer Institutes nor to the related Follow-up (STL). Four other counties 
sent no central office staff to Summer Institutes but djd send representa-- 
tives to the Follow-ups. Lack of central office attendance was sometimes 
perceived by other local educators evidence of lack of support for the 

I 

project. In a few cases, when the local strategy was not a "lighthouse 

school" with school-based project coordination, central office staff needed 

to "catch-up" by talking with MSDE TAs or school staff. 

School administrators at^ending the Awareness Conferences made up 

between 15.71% and 18.A2% of the participants of each conference. The 29 

actively involved implementers made up 14.08% of trainees, with about half 

of them attending all three training events. The county not represented by 

school administrators at the Awareness Conferences did send them to the 

appropriate Summer Institute and FoUow-up (TV), Three counties not 

* represented by school administrators at Summer Institutes did send them to 

the' appropriate Follow-ups (AT, STL, TV), but two counties did not send 

school administrators to the Summer Institute or the Follow-ups ,(STL). 

r 

Teachers attending the Awareness Conferences made up between 20.18/ 
and 24.56% of the audience at each conference. Four counties did not sent 
teachers to Awareness Conferences at all, and one LEA did not send teachers 
to the conference on the topic selected for implementation (STL). With one 
exception (AT Follow-up) all other training events were attended by teachers 
from counties involved in the given topic(s). Although teachers made up 
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70.87% of all trainees, less than 11% of them attended all three training 
events and about 27% of them attended two events. 

The team approach for training was successful in that the "bundle of 
sticks" was stronger than a "single branch" in building local knowledge and 
encouraging trainers to attend to implementation concerns of each role 
group. Overall attendance — numbers, roles, and sustained participation 
-- was good. As more turnkey training occurs (for local dissemination) and 
current implementers' initial enthusiasm levels off, the knowledge and 
support of central office staff and school administrators will become more 
crticial especially for those STL counties with relatively low attendance 
for those two role groups. 
Participant Evaluation 

Standard evaluation forms were used at all training events, and mean 
ratings analyzed on four criteria using a five-point scale, with five as 
most positive (see Table 30). In general, participants understood objec- 
tives prior to attending an event, with the greatest overall clarity for 
STL and the least for TV. Presentation of objectives at the. events was 
rated highest by STL participants, and lowest for AT. The extent to which 
training activities supported the stated objectives was perceived as 
ranging from a low of 3.6A (AT) to a high of 4.44 (STL). The criterion 
relating to participants' needs and concerns had different meanings for 
each kind of training event: readiness to select a topic and write a 
proposal following the Awareness Conferences, readiness to implement the 
selected topic as a result of the Suimner Institutes, and a more general 
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Table 30 

Participants' Ratings of Training Events** 
(Means for Four Criteria) 







Topic 


Active Teaching 


Mastery Learning 


Student Team Learning 


Teachine Variables 


^"^^vent* 
Item * 


AC SI FU 
N=11A N=29 N=28 


AC SI FU 
N=1A0 N=26 N=33 


AC SI FU 
N=11A N=39 N=A5 


AC SI FU 
N=113 N=31 N=24 


Prior to attending, 
I understood the 
objectives of the 
meeting . 

Objectives were 
clearly presented 
at the meeting. 

Activities were 
a'ppropriate for 
objectives . 

My needs/concerns 
were satisfactorily 
addressed. 

1 


A. 18 A. OA 3.87 

, / 


4 . 08 4 . 25 4 , 38 
^ J 


A. 53 4,15 A. 26 


A. 12 3.3A 4.18 
^ J 


V J 

A. 11 

3.59 3.59 A. 44 


4.15 

3.85 4.78 4.63 


4.39 

4.60 4.80 A. 32 
^ J 


3.98 

A. 03 3.47 A.A4 
V J 


^ ^ ^ 

3.73 

3.57 3^7 A. 30 


4.10 

3.82 4.58 4.59 
V ^ J 


4.58 

A . 45 4.63 A . 26 
V. ^ J 


3.99 

3.78 3.09 A. 39 


3.6A 

3.37 A. 16 4.30 


4.05 

3. .4 4.24 4.14 
V J 


A. 44 

4.26 A. 36 A. 12 
V ^ 


3.7A 

3.8 3. 44 A. 34 

V J 


• — 

3.66 


3.73 


A. 25 


3.81 



Hi 



Mean ratings caiv vary from a high of 5.00 to a low of 1.00. 

* Events: AC =^ awareness conference 
SI = summer institute 
FU = follow-up sessions 
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reassurance and confidence as a result of the Follow-ups. Overall mean 
ratings were highest for STL (4.25) and lowest for AT (3.66). 

For STL events, all criteria were rated at 4.12 or above, with that 
score relating to partly unsatisfied needs (for classroom materials) at the 
Follow-ups. Overall mean ratings ranged from A. 25 to A.5&-. These ratings, 
combined with observers' notes and MSDE TA records, indicate that STL 
training was of a consistently high quality, with content and processes 
appropriate to participant needs at the time. Two factors contribute to 
this: 1) the expertise and experience of the topic developers who worked 
in teams using various strategies (simulation, videotapes, handouts, etc.) 
to conduct training, and 2) the way in which the MSDE TAs involved LEAs in 
planning and were responsive to their ideas and needs for the training 
events. 

Mastery Learning overall ratings range from 3.73 to 4.51, with the 
lowest criterion rating being 3.54 (when participants left Awareness 
Conferences doubtful as to whether they understood MI. well enough to write 
proposals). Probably the weakest factor in ML training was Bloom's presen- 
tation which was of general educational interest but did not clarify the MT. 
process in practical terms. Positive factors included the expertise of the 
Summer Institute trainers, and the belief by local participants that ML was 
worth learning and implementing. 

The overall ratings for TV and AT are ver>' close, but the former has a 
slightly better average, with overall scores ranging from 3.74 to 3.98. 
The lowest criterion rating for TV (3.09) was assigned to the activities of 
the Summer Institute which required intensive work and use of a large 
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amount of material. Factors causing negative reactions to TV training 
relate to the time-on-task analysis procedures and the difficulty partici- 
pants had in determining how use of the topic improves instruction. The 
strongest positive factor in TV training was evidenced by the marked 
increase In mean ratings for Follow-ups which suggested that the trainers 
at fhose events were more successful. This was probably Influenced by 
participatory planning between trainers and MSDE TAs referring to local 

iieeds and concerns. 

For AT, overall mean ratings ranged from 3.64 to 4.11. The lowest 
criterion rating was 3.26 for Summer Institutes activities which were 
overly theoretical. This weakness ~ emphasis, on research rather than 
practice — was the strongest negative factor in AT training. Ratings 
improved for the Follow-up — Influenced by the expertise of the presenter 
and the overall design (by MSDE TAs) of the event. 
Participant Needs and Concerns 

Participant needs and concerns are examined from three perspectives: 

• Before a training event, what did participants want to get out of 
it, and did they share their ideas with MSDE staff designing the 
event? 

• During the event, did activities address participants* needs at 
that time? 

• What future needs were expressed by participants ~ to be satisfied 
by various means? 

Beforehand . The overall SITIP plan was designed by MSDE staff and 
reviewed by LEA superintendents before formal invitations were issued. 
Topics and presenters of the Awareness Conferences were determined by MSDE 
staff who subsequently negotiated with developer/presenters about actual ^ 
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training activities. For the Awareness Conferences, general approval was 
given beforehand In the sense that 20 LEA superintendents agreed to send 
representative teams. Individual participants did not Influence the 
design. 

Participants did have the opportunity to influence the Summer Insti-- 
tutes since teams were invited to the Intended sites for planning meet- 
ings.* Through small group activities and discussion, participants clari- 
fied their concerns and indicated specific expectations for the Summer 
Institutes. They appreciated this opportunity and in general expressed 
satisfaction with the planning event. These data, plus the SoCQ data 
collected after the Awareness Conferences, were shared by MSDE staff with 
the presenters so that appropriate summer training could be designed. 

Local input into Follow-ups varied. All MSDE staff Involved had SoCQ 
data from the Summer Institutes, copies of local plans, and opportunities 
to talk with participants as a total group and within their own counties. 
However, Follow-ups were perceived to serve different purposes by different 
people which Influenced scheduling (determined by participants in September 
1981), and — to some extent — design and extent of local Influence. For 
Instance, STL participants focused on the "nuts and bolts" of the process 
and scheduled two Follow-ups (December 1981 and April 1982), with the MSDE 
TA functioning as a coordinator responding to LEA needs. For the other 
three toplcd, participants scheduled spring 1982 Follow-ups arguing that by 
then they would have "got their feet wet" and be ready to problem-solve 



*See chapter on planning of this report. 



or refine according to their experience. For these topics, MSDE TAs 
Initiated Follow-up designs, inviting local input to varying degrees (TV 

most and ML least). All shared tentative agendas ahead of time so that 

if 

locol participants could have inftiated changes if the> wished. 

During the Event , Awareness Conference participants were unsure that 
their needs were met. Although, in general, they found the information and 
activities interesting, they did not — as a result — consider themselves 
ready to use the information. Of the four topics, STL was considered most 
satisfactory, and AT was least satisfactory. In general, SoCQ data supported 
these findings, indicating that participants were willing to attend to more 
information but had no real sense of involvement. 

Summer Institutes (with the exception of TV) were better th^n Awareness 
Conferences in meeting participant needs. Needs identified at the planning 
session were adequately addressed for STL and ML but not for AT and TV, and 
in the latter case, participants were also unsure that sufficient attention 
had been paid to individual districts. However, for all topics participants 
were relatively confident that they could implement their plans. The ScCQ 
supported these findings indicating^hat, in general, the training had 
provided needed information and reduced participants' personal concerns. 

All Follow-ups received mean ratings above 4.12 (on a five-point 
scale) in relation to satisfaction with attention to paTCticipant needs, 
indicating high success. Marked improvements were apparent for AT (A.3C) 
and TV (A. 34), with decreases experienced for the other two topics. 
Participants did not complete SoC questionnaires after the Follow-ups, but 
analysis of observers* notes suggests that, in general, high points related 
to collaboration (interest in what others were doing on the topic) and 
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management (logistical Issues, availability of materials). In a few cases 
(e.g , some AT sites and some TV sites) teachers had personal concerns, and 
In some ML and STL sites, Implementers were more Interested in consequences 
— Impact on students of the topic. 

Future Needs . After the Awareness Conferences, LEA participant teams 
were expected to write, proposals outlining Implementation plans. All 
sources of data Indicated that. In general, participants could not carr> 
out the task well since they needed more Information about the topic (s) and 
how to bring about planned change. These needs were satisfied In three 
ways: 1) MSDE staff were assigned (by topic) to assist LEA planning on 
request; 2) at the spring (1981) planning session, participants not only 
planned the Summer Institutes but also clarified their own plans; and 3) 
LEAs were permitted to revise their plans in the. fall (1981) based on their 
experience at the summer training. 

After the Summer Institutes needs were specific to topics and role 
groups and Influenced by the nature of local plans. In general, teachers 
needed support and reassurance; principals needed to know what others were 
doing, and. for TV and AT, were thinking of revising their plans. The fall 
(1981) planning session provided an opportunity for revision plans, and 
MSDE TAs offered to assist LEAs in implementation throughout the year. 

Future needs were expressed by Follow-up participants on the feedback 
forms (see Table 28) and during the event Itself. Information about the 
topic, classroom materials, and continued financial support made up the 
most common group of needs, followed by opportunity to observe classroom 
use and Interact with other implementers, and then by specific "how tos" on 



the topic being Implemented. Together, these needs made up more than 50% 

of those expressed, and crossed all four topics. With the exception' of 

classroom materials, all needs were addressed to some extent by MSDE TAs 

m 

working with LEAs. The need for classroom miiterials (STL) was to uave been 
addressed in part by the developers but delays occurred. 

Probably the most serious needs existing by the end of the 198J.-82 
school year (the first year of implementation) relate to concrete knowledge 
of the topic (TV, and to some extent, ML) and how it should be implemented. 
Some of this need relates to the complexity of the topic,* since TV and ML 
are much more complex than STL or AT. Some relates to the nature and 
extent of training: TV training, especially the crucial Summer Institute, 
was not rated as highly as others on most criteria; ML Awareness training 
was not as informative as was needed and the Follow-up did not provide any 
training directly related to the topic. 
Relationships of Training to Planning and Implementation 

To some extent, the foregoing narrative discusses relationships. Of 
particular interest is the extent to which training events impacted plan-- 
ning and Implementation: 

• The Awareness Conferences provided a knowledge base which deter- 
mined topic and site selection. 

• Summer Institutes provided information, demonstration, and practice 
sufficient for most participants to implement the topics selected 
or provide training for other impleinenters, and for participants to 
clarify their own plans.^ (Four counties — at first planning to 
Implement two or more topics — 'later dropped TV.) 



*Complexity is discussed at the beginning of the chapter on Implementa 
tion. In order of least complexity topics rank: AT, STL, ML, and TV. 
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FolloV-ups provided information, opportunity for Implementers to 
network, and In some cases (STL and TV) feedback and coaching from 
developers to Implementers, 

The overall design, team attendance- patterns, and time frame, 
together with gradually improved MSDEyiEA communication through 
MSDE TAs were perceived by participants as very good to excellent. 
There is no doubt that the SITIP training design has contributed in 
a high degree of implementation much of which is '*high fidelity" 
(i.e., as intended by the developer). 

No single type of training event was "better" than another, sincie 
each served a different purpose. Together the series of training 
events provided .a sound knowledge base and appropriate support for 
local implementation. 



/ 
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LOCAL PLANS AND PLANNING 

Locai school systems Interested In participating In the SITIP program 
were asked by MSDE to develop plans and attend planning sessions. Specific- 
• ally, LEAs'Vere asked to: ' 

0 develop proposals Identifying the SITIP toplc(s) to be Implemented 

and describing how and why Implementation was to be done (spring 
' 1981) 

^ attend planning sessions for topics to be Implemented to review"" 

Implementation plans and training needs (spring 1981) 

• attend a general planning session to clarify or revise Implementa- 
\ tlon iplans and review technical assistance needs (fall 1981) 

• develop standardized summaries of final plans (winter 1981-82) • 

' This chapter describes those activities, analyzes, the plans developed, 
and discusses changes made to local plans. 

* 

Analysis of SITIP Proposals 
School districts were asked to ^prepare non-competltlve proposals for 
local adoption and implementation of SITIP Instructional strategies In the 
beginning, of February 1981. Districts were provided with proposal develop- 
ment guidelines that contained eight Issues to be addressed in the local 
school district submissions: # 
o deciding factors in selection' of SITIP schools " 

deciding factors in selection of SITIP curriculum areas 
^ « deciding factors in selection of SITIP school improvement 

strategies 

• evaluation criteria to assess Improvement at end of SITIP 

• analysis of Ye^r I implementation t^sks 
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• progress monitoring procedures 
dissemination procedures for Year 1 results 

• budget. 

Proposals were submitted to MSDE by 19 districts by mid--April. All 

districts applying for SITIP funds were awarded monies for local projects. 
« 

Table 31 presents basic descriptive data on the individual SITIP projects 
funded by MSDE. TvelVe of the 19 districts (63.15 percent) elected to 
implement only one' of the^ four instructional processes; the remaining seven 
districts (36.85 percent) decided on combinations of two or three of the 
instructional processes. The most selected instructional processes were 
Teaching Variables (47.37 percent) and Student Team Learning (42.13 per- 
cent). Districts proposed adoption and implementation at all grade levels 
and curriculum areas with a focus on basic skills development. 

The' proposals, in general, were written at a fairly global and non- 
specific level, mbst likely reflecting the lack of sufficient information 
at the local level concerning, the selected instructional process. Four 
criteria were specifically selected for the content analysis: the deciding 
fa'ctors involved. in the local districts* selection of schools, the curricu- 
lum areas selected by the schools, the school improvement strategies 
selected by the schools, and the criteria identified by districts for the 
evaluation of their SITIP projects ^ 
Selection at Schools 

Nine criteria were identified by local school districts an influential 
in their selection of schools as sites foj SITIP adoption and implementa- 
tion. J^yiteria identified by each district are summarized in Ta^le 32. 
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Table 31 



Characteristics of SITIP Proposals 
(Spring 1981) 



School 


SITIP* 


Curriculum 
Thrust 


Grade 
Leve Is 


Allegany County 


ML 


All 


K-12 


^nne Arundel County 


ML 


Biology 


9 I 

1 


BaltliDore City 


ML 


1 

Ai; . ! 


10-12 

♦ 


Baltimore County 


ML--STL-.TV 


Basic Skills 


3-7 


Calvert County 


STL-TV 


Basic Skills 


6-8 j 


Cecil County 


AT -TV 


Lang. Arts, Math 




Charles County 


STL 


All ^ 


1 

6-8 


Frederic County 


TV 


All Basic Acad . 


K-12 


Garrett County 


AT 


Lang. Arts, Math, Science 


9-12 ! 


Harford County 


AT-TV 


Basic Skills 


1-8 


Howard County 


ML -TV 


! Reading & Social Studies 


6-8 1 


Kent County 

f 


TV 


Math, Reading, Writing 


All ■ 


1 

, Montgomery County 


stl-At-tv 


All Basic Acad . 


1-9 1 


Prince George's County 


STL 


Lang. Arts, Math, Science 
& Nutrition 


1 

i i 
! 4-6 


Queen Anne*s County 


STL 


All 


9-12 


St. Mary's County 


AT 


All Basic Acad . 


i 9-12 j 


Somerset County 


TV 


Math & Reading^^ 


K-3 


Washington County 


STL 


Unrestricted 


1-8 


Worcester County 


ML-STL 


Bas-'.c Skills 


K-5 



Key: ML = Mastery Learning STL « Student Team Learning 

AT » Active Teaching TV « Teaching Variables 



Table 32 

Deciding Factors in School Selection 



School District 


SITIP^ • 


Comm i tmen t 


in Awareness 
Conference 


Schoo 1 

Already 

Involved 


Identified 

School 

Need 


Conmunity 
Support 


Availability 
of Resources 


Context 


Potential 
for Dis- 
semination 


Research 
Potential 


Allegany County 
Anne Arundel County 
Baltimore City 


ML 
MT. 
ML 


X 

X 
X 








X 


X 


X« 


X 


X* 
X 
X 


Baltimore County 


ML-STL-TV 


X 


















Calvert County 


STL-TV 


X 






X 












Cecil County 


AT-TV 
















X 




Charles County 


STL 












X 


X5 






Frederick County 


TV 


X 


X 
















Garrett County 


AT 














X3 






Harford County 


TV-AT 


X 


















Howard County 


ML-TV 


X 


















Kent County^ 
Montgomery County 


TV 

STL-AT-TV 


X 


X 










X* 






Prince George's County 


STL 
















X 




Queen Anne* a County 


STL ^ 














X* 






St. Mary'e County 


AT 


X 






X 












Somerset County 


TV 


X 










X 








Washington County 


STL 


X 


X 


X 










X 




Worcester County 


KL-STL 


X 






_ 






X 







The awareneso .session topic have bt^en aM>rovlatcd foHows: Mar.rorv Lcarnlnr,-ML. '.tudonr 
Active Teaching«AT, ami Teaching Varlablos-TV, 

No school selected. * 

l*argest school in county. 

Creat dlvt,»rsiry of studont population. 

Pit? veil with existing school program. 



LoArnlng»*STl, 



Approximately two-thirds of the districts (68-42 percent) selected schools 
in which to implement SITIP on the basis of staff commitment. A third of 
the districts (36.84 percent) considered particular features or characteris- 
tics of individual schools (context). Other factors included the school's 
participation in the awareness conferences (15.79 percent); the relevance 
of the selected SITIP instructional improvement process (es) to identified 
needs of a school in their district (15.79 percent); availability of 
necessary resources in the school (15.79 percent); and the potential for 
research or dissemination in the selected school (31.58 percent). 
Selection at Curficulum Areas 

Seven factors were identified by school districts in' their selection 
of curriculum areas to be included in the SITIP instructional program; 
these are presented in Table 33. Over two-fifths of the districts (42.11 
percent) indicated that their selection was influenced by the district's 
identification of student needs in particular curriculum areas. Staff 
interest and availability contributed to the selection of curriculum areas 
in approximately one-fourth of the districts (26.32 percent). Other 
factors identified by districts included: original SITIP presentation at 
the awareness conference addressed the selected curriculum area (15.79 
percent); the incompleteness of available research in selected curriculum 
area (5.26 percent); the compatibility of the selected curriculum area with 
the chosen SITIP insttuctional process (10.53 percent); and characteristics 
of the curriculum area organization in the selected school (10.53 percent). 




Table 33 
Selection of Curriculum Areas 



School Dlacrlcc 


SITIP- 


Preaontcd 

In Currl- 
culun Area 


^ A A K 

Inconpletc 
In Curricu- 


Identified 
Student Need* 
In Currlcolim 
AroA 


Staff 
Intereat 

and AvoU- 
abillty 


CoapatAblllty 
with Curricu- 

lUm A&va 


Curriculum 
\rea Organi- 
zational Churac' 
tcrlatlcs 


Allegany County 


ML 


X 








X 


X 


Anne Arundel Councy 


ML 




X 










Balcimoro City 


ML 








X 






2 

Kaltfrnnr* CountV 
(^1v«>rt Countv 


MI^STli-TV 
STL-TV 






X 


y 








AT-TV 


X 




X 


( 






2 

Char lea County 
Frederick County 
C«rrett County 


STL 

TV 

AT 






X 

r 


\ 

X 
X 


X 




Harfqrd County^ 


TV-AT 








X 






Howard County 


m^Tv 






X 






Kent County 


TV 


X 




X 








Kontgor«ry County ^ 


STL-AT-TV 






X 








Frlnce Ceorge'a County 2 


STL 














Queen Anne* a County^ 


STL 














St* Mary** County 


AT 










• 




So«oraat County 


TV 






X 








Watthington County^ 


STL 














Vorcc9tar County 


ML-STI 






X 









1 The ^ireneaa aeylon topic, have been abbreviated aa follow: Haatery Learnlng-HL. 
Active Te«chlng-AT» and Teaching Varlablae-TV 

2 Ho curnlculue areaa aelected 

) Slie of currlcuhn departoent 
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Implementation Strategies 

The strategies selected by the 19 districts are summarized In Table 
34. Two-thirds of the districts (68.42 percent) Indicated that they 
planned to employ a lighthouse school strategy by Implementing the SITTP 
instructional process In only one school and then disseminating the results 
Informally at routine district meetings. Two of the districts (10.53 
percent) planned to adopt a feeder school strategy In which the students 
enrolled In SITIP classrooms at the first school would be followed Into a 
second school as they progressed to higher grade levels thus allowing for 
some assessment of the long-term Impact of the SITIP program. Two other 
districts (10.53 percent) selected a capacity building strategy by provid- 
ing for a team of staff trained In the SITIP instructional improvement 
process to provide some form of Inservlce or professional development to 
other staff within a number of schools within the single district. This is 
similar to the training of trainers paradigm. A pilot school/district * 
strategy was selected by the remaining two districts (10.53 percent). In 
this implementation strategy, th^ topic would be tested in one or more 
pilot schools and, if lt\^was successful, central offs^ce staff would then 
actively disseminate it tb other schools. One LEA did not specify a 
strategy. The focus was cilearly on limited implementation and not on 
dissemination of the instructional process throughout the entire district. 
Evaluation Procedure s 

The procedures selected by the individual districts are bummarized in 

Table 35. Building principal or central office supervisors' evaluation 

f ■ 

(verification/observation) of the SITIP implementation (60.42 percent) and 
standardized testing designs (63.16 percent) were the most commonly 

IJU 



Table 34' 



School* District 



Allegany County 
Anne Arundel County 
Baltimore City 
Baltimore County 
Calvert County 
Cecil County 
Charles County 
Frederick County 
Garrett County 
Harford County 
Howard County 
Kent County 
Mont ornery County 
Prince George's County 
Queen Anne's County 
St • Mary* s County 
Somerset County 
Washington County 
Worcesrvr Cv>tinty 



Implementation Strategies 
(May 1981) 



siTir 



1 



ML 
ML 
ML 

ML-STL-TV 

STL-TV 

AT-TV 

STL 

TV 

AT 

TV^AT 
ML-TV 
TV 

STL-AT-TV 

SIX 

STL 

AT 

TV 

STL 

ML-STL 



Lighthouse 
School 



J 



X 
X 

x^ 

X 



X 



Feeder 
School 



Building District 
Capacity 



X 
X 



Pilot 
District 



X 



L 



11,,. tori.s !.,.v. been abbreviated as follows: Active Teaching = ^T. Mastery Learning = ML, 
Stu.K-nt loam I.earninn = STL, and Teaching Variables =-TV 



O -P school will make informal presentations to other schools. 
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Table 35 



Proposed Evaluation Procedures 
(May 1981) 



UA 1 




T««tto| 


r««cb«r 

r«fciflg 


( 


■ ^ 


kCTIOHS ^ 
P«r«mt/C«<MMratcy 


^•rlf leactoa/ 


Kouttn* 
)octu»c«t«(lco 


OcH«r 




a 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 




1 Ac— Azumicl 


u 


X 




X 










X 


1 UltUort Ctt7 






X 


z 






X 






1 l4ltU«r« Co. 


KL- STL-TV 


X 















4 


i CAlv«tt 


STL-TV 


X 


X 










X 




1 C«cll 


AT-TV 


X 




X 










x> 


Y CkArlt* 


STL 


X 


X 




X • 








x' 


1 rT*4«rlek 


TV t 


















1 C«rT«ct 


AT 


X 


X 




X 


X 


A X 






1 tArford 


IV 




















KL-IV 


X 


X 










X 




1 KAnt 


IV 


X 










X 


X 




1 Montto««ry 


ML-STU-TV 


X 




X 


X 




X 


X 


x» 


1 Prtnca C*or««*t 


STL 












X 


X 


x» 


1 (^Mtn AAn«' • 


STL 












X 






1 Sc. K«ty*» 


AT 


X 










X 


X 


x' 


1 So»«r«ic 


TV 






X 








X 


x» 




STL 


X 




X 


X 




X 






1 Uorettctr 


>a-STL 






X 


X 




X 







3. O^tcrvAtlcoA HSD£ tuff 

4. Third ftxty «v*U*tlo«. 

5. AAAlyala tl»«-««-t*ik 4aC«, 
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Identified SITIP evaluation procedures. Other techniques include surveys 
of teaching staff (42^11 percent), progress update meetings or reports 
(42.11 percent), surveys of participating students (31.58 percent), teacher- 
constructed testing of student performance (26.32 percent), analysis of 
various student indices such as attendance, discipline referrals, or gr<ides 
(15.79 percent), and parent or community surveys (10.53 percent). Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the districts (62.50 percent) proposing to implement 
the Teaching Variables SITIP instructional process plan to examine changes 
in time-on-task data. 
Summary 

The above analyses provide some useful insight into the local school 
districts' reaction and response to the SITIP program. Of particular 
interest is the overwhelming number of the local school districts that 
adopted a lighthouse school strategy for implemention. Only a few of the 
participating districts elected to adopt a tnulti-school strategy for 
implementing SITIP. This collective decision to rely largely on single 
school implementation strategies suggested a limit to the potential dissem- 
ination of the SITIP instructional improvement strategies and the overall 

success of SITIP in effecting school improvement throughout Maryland. 

if 

Spring Planning Sessions (1981) 
According to the state plan, districts submitting proposals on imple- 
mentation of the instructional improvement processes, were to participate 
m a one-day planning conference to be held during May 1981, which was 
related to their chosen proposal topic(s). 
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The planning sessions were organized 'by MSDE to address the following 



• Where are the participants In terms of their understanding of the 
topic? 

« What additional inforiDation do participants hope to gain from the 
summer institute? 

• What problems are anticipated in implementing the selected 
strategy? 

• What knowledge and skills do participants want to take back to 
their schools at the end of the summer institute? 

A separate planning conference was held for each of the four school 

improvement instructional processes. Participating LEAs were asked to send 

personnel to the planning conferences who had attended the awareness 

sessions and would attend the summer institutes. Ideally . the teams were 

to consist of the following members: 

• central office instructional leader 
9 principal 

• two teachers from the same school. 

In order to determine the extent to which the counties had sent 
appropriate LEA teams, attendance was to be recorded at each of the four 
planning sessions. Complete attendance data, however, were not returned 
for the Active Teaching and Teaching Variables planning sessions. 
Attendance at Planning Sessions 

Table" 36 summarizes the attendance patterns of participants, by 
county, at the Mastery Learning and Student Team Learning planning sessions. 



Phe table indlt!^tes that two put of the six counties that attended the 



questions : 




Mastery Learning planning session sent the recommended team of participan 
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Table 36 

Participant -Groups Attending Planning Sessions 
(Spring, 1981) 



Dii>Lrict 


) 

Mfl s t* G r V 
Learning 


Student 

Team 

Learning 


Aixegany Louncy 






Anne nrunciex L.ounLy 


1 2 
X , ^ 




UcXXLXUlULC V^XUjr 


1 2, A, 5 






1 2 


1. 2 


Calvert County 




1 


P«>r*-fl Pniint*V 










1. 2 


FrpHpT"! rk Countv 






uarreci- LouiiLy 






narrora L-ounuy 


^ 1 




' Nenc LrOuncy 

! ^ 


• 




1 




1 








1 : 

1 Queen Anne's County 




1,2 


St. Mary's County 






Somerset County 




1 


! Talbot County 

i 




t 


Washington County 




1, A 


Worcester County 


1 


1. 2, 4 



1 Teachers A Central Office Supervisors 

2 Principals 5 LEA Assistant Superintendent 

3 LEA Board Members 6 LEA Superintendent 
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to the session, i.e., at least one teacher, principal and central office 
supervisor were present. All counties sent at least one teacher, three out 
of six counties sent principals, and two out of six sent central office 
staff. For the Student Team Learning planning session, only one out of 
seven counties sent the recommeiided group participants. All districts sent 
at least one teacher, four out of seven counties sent principals, and two 
out of seven sent central office staff. 
Attendance at Earlier SITIP Activities 

A cross-tabulation analysis of attendance at sv^areness conferences and 
planning sessions was done fo determine the frequency with which people 
attended the planning session and the related awareness conference. Table 
37 presents these results. Of those attending the Mastery Learning plan- 
ning session, 56 percent also attended the related awareness conference. 
Kighty-eight percent of those who attended the Student Team Learning 
planning session also attended the related ayare^T^ session , and an 
additional six percent had attended some of the awareness conferences 
though they were not related to Student Team Learning. Participants of the 
Active Teaching planning session had sent 94 percent of its members to the ^ 
Active Teaching awareness session. Of those participating in the Teaching 
Variables planning session. 77 percent had also attended the related 
awareness conference. , 

This analysis of attendance.at awareness conferences and planning 
sessions reveals'that Student Te|m Learning- and Active Teaching partici- 
pahrs. in particular, demonstrated a high dfegree of follow-up in terms of 
oommitment to the SITIP program. Approximately 90 percent of these 
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Table 37 

Attendance at Planning Sessions and Awareness Conferences 



Planning Session 
Awareness Conf crenco^^v^^ 


Mascery 
Learning 

(27)^ 
N % 




• Student 
Team 
Learnir.g 
(32)1 

N ' % 


Active 

(18)1 
N % 


Teaching 
Variables 

C35)l 
N % 


t 

Mastory Learning 


15 


55. 


56 


12 


37.50 


6 33.33 


.A 


11, A3 


Active Teaching 




29. 


63 


11 


3Vi.38 


17 


5 


1A.28 


Student Team learning 


9 


33, 


33 


28 


87.50 


5 27.78 


3 


8.57 


Teaching Variables 


9 


33. 


33 


y 


37.50 


6 33.33 


27 


77. U 


None 


12 


/i4. 




2 


6.2b 


1 5.56 


8 


22.86 



umDer of total participants at planning conference 

^Two p.irt icipants of the Student Team Learning planning session attended awarene.ss 
conferences other than the one on. Student Team Learning 
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participants attended both' the awareness conference and the planning 

session as recommended. 

Spring Planning Sessions Activities 

^ The SITIP planning sessions were scheduled on four consecutive davj; 
during the first week tn May to determine the summer .Inst ituta training 
agendas. A separate planning session was held at the site of its summer 
institute for each of the four instructional processes. The participant 
group at the four planning sessions consisted of LEA personnel who would be 
involved In the implementation of that particular Instructional process at 
, their school districts. LEAs that submitted SITIP proposals- to Implement 
more than one instructional process attended all appropriate planning 
sessions. Planning sessions were directe'd by MSDE staff that had respon- 
sibility for organizing and directing the summer institutes; the actual 
SfTfP training consultants dld^^not attend the planning sessions. 

All four planning sessions followed the same basic four hour agenda. 
Planning session participants were first introduced to each other and asked 
to give a brief summary of their LEA proposed SITIP project (e.g., ration- 
ale, target school and student population). Following these introductions, 
. the MSDF leader briefly reviewed the Maryland Professional Development 
Academy training model employed by the SITIP training program, the four 
SIT I? school improvement instructional processes, and the objectives of the 
Summer institutes. These first activities generally required about 20 
minutes to complete. 

The remainder of each planning session was devoted to three small 
^roup activities each of which took 45 to 60 minutes. In the first 
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activity, LEA staff wgxg^divided into groups according to job functions 
(i.e., central office administratioti, principals, and classroom teachers). 
Groups were asked to discuss and list on newsprint information they had on 
that particular topic and then to share their lists with each other. This 
activity was designed to assess the LEA knowledge base on the topic to be 

• r 

implemented; the results were used to determine the amount of review 
required in the subsequent Summer Institute training. This activity was 
not conducted as a small group activity in the Mastery Learning planning 
sessions because of the relatively small size of the group and the apparent 
confusion ov^r the subject area. 

Cn the second small group activity, LEA staff were asked to identify 
and list on newsprint their concerns, problems, and questions related to 
the particular instructional process. As in the first activity, LEA staff 
were divided into groups according to their job functions. Each group then 
shared their list with the other planning session groups. These lists were 
also shared at a later date with the SITIP consultants in order to insure 
that I TA concerns were addressed during the summer institutes. 

fn the last group activity, LEA staff were asked to list their expec- 
tations for the summer Institutes. Expectations were defined in terms of 
knowledge or skills they wished to obtain. Unlike the first two; activi- 
ties, the planning session participants were grou'ped by LEA for this last 
activity. Eaqh list of expectations was first shared with the other 

planning sessfon groups and then later, shared with the SiTIP consultants 
/ 

In ordeH^to insure the appropriateness of the summer institutes. 
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Participant Evaluation of Planning Sessions 

As part of the evaluation of the four planning sessions, participants 
were asked to complete a standard evaluation 'form at the close of each 
session. The instrument was designed to determine the effectiveness of 
' each of the fout planning sessions by having participants rate the degree 
to which they agreed or disagreed with a list of six statements related to 
adequacy of the sessions. 

Ratings ranged from a high of 5,00 indicating ''Strongly Agree" to a 
low of 1.00 indicating "Strongly Disagree." The mean SITIP " participant 
ratings for each of the four^ conferences are presented in Table 38. 

Mastery Learning . The mean ratings of participants attending the 
planning session on Mastery Learning ranged from a high of 4.70 to a low of 
4.15. These ratings generally indicated that the planning session was very 
effective. Participants understood the objectives of the session and felt 
they were clearly presented. Adequate information was provided to partici- 
pants about the SFTIP activities. There was sufficient opportunity for 
people to fihcTre their concerns aboi^t the topic and to indicate what they 
wished to gain fi the summer institute. Participants co6(isldered the 
session facilities to be satisfactory. 

Student Team Learning . Participant mean ratings of the Student Team 
Learning planning session ranged from a high of 4.88 to a low of 3.88. 
Overall, participants were well satisfied with the planning session. The 
itoni dealing with understanding the objectives of the session prior to 
attending received the lowest mean ratlijg. The mean ratings of all other 
Items were greater than 4.00 Indicating a high degree of participant 
^aci^fnction with the planning session. 
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Table 38 

Participant Ratings of Spring Planning Sessions* 





cem 


Mas tery 
Learning 


ScudenC 

'foam 

Learning 


Active 
Teaching 


Teaching 
Variables 


1. 


Prior CO attending, I imderscood 
clio purpose and objectives of 
Che planning session. 




J. 88 


3.39 


3.14 


2. 


The purpose of the planning 


A. 50 


A. 53 


4.28 


3.71 


3. 


Adequate information was provided 
about the SITIP activities. 


A. 15 


4.06 


A. 22 


3.A9 


A. 


Adequate opportunity was provided 
for ir.e to share what my concerns 
are about the topic. 


A. 70 


4.88 


A. 61 


4.23 


5. 


Adequate opportunity was provided 
for me to indicate what I hope to 
gain from the summer institute. 


A. 67 


4.8A 


A. 78 


4.14 


6. 


The session facilities were 
satisfactory. 

\ 


A. 70 

i . 
1 


4.69 


A. 28 


4.03 



Mean ratings can range from a high of 5.00 to a low of l.OO. 




in 
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Active Teaching . Mean ratings of those who attended the planning 
session on Active Teaching ranged from a high of 4.78 to a low of 3.39. 
Generally, these ratings Indicated that participants found the planning^ 
session to.be effective. As with the Student Team Learning planning 
session, the item receiving the lowest rating related to participant 
understanding of the objectives of the session prior to attending. All 
remaining items received ratings of greater than 4.00 reflecting a high 
level of participant agreement regarding the effectiveness of the planning 
session. 

Teaching Variables . The mean ratings of the Teaching Variables plan- 
ning session ranged fomv a high of 4.23 to a low of 3.14. Although the 
ratings for this planning session were generally positive, they tended to 
bo lovfer on each of the six dimensions than those obtained for the other 
planning sessions. Consistent with ratings obtained for the Active Teach- 
ing and Student Team Learning sessions, participants expressed some concern 
regarding their understanding of the objectives o^-4:he planning session. 

Some participants did not feel that the planning session was clearly 
presented. Thev also expressed a concern regarding the lack of adequate 
provision of Information about the SITIP activities. Nevertheless, parti- 
cipants felt that the planning session provided them with an adequate 
opportunity to share their concerns about the Teaching Variables strategy. 
In addition, they felt they had sufficient opportunity to indicate what 
they hoped to gain from the summer institute. Participants found the 
session facilities to be satisfactory. 
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Summary 

Participants* ratings of the four planning sessions were generally 
positive. The Mastery Learnitig planning session, In particular, received 
high ratings while the Teaching Variables planning session was not as 
successful. Participants at all four sessions were pleased with the 
opportunity to share their concerns about SITIP. However, except for 
Mastery Learning participants, they consistently rated their understanding 
of the objectives of the planning sessions prior to attending relatively 
low, suggesting that more coxomunicatlon was still needed about upcoming 
SITIP activities. 

Counties generally did not send a team composed of participants as 
reconmiended by MSDE to the planning sessions. Of the two planning sessions 
for which that kind of participant attendance data were available, only 
four out of thirteen counties sent a team of at least one teacher, princi- 
pal, and central office supervisor. 

A cross-tabulation analysis of attendance at awareness conferences and 
planning sessions revealed that generally more than half of those who had 
attended a particular awareness conference had also attended the related 
planning session. Participants of the Active Teaching planning session 
demonstrated the highest incidence of joint participation, as 9A percent 
also participated in the awareness conference. 

The major purposes of the planning sessions were accomplished, Ihis 
in( bided developing a list Identrifying the concerns, problems, and ques- 
tions of TEA statf related tootheir selected Instructional process in crder 
that they be addressed during the summer institutes. 
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A standard evaluation rating form completed by participants of each o£ 
the four planning sessions revealed that overall, the sessions were highly 
effective. Participant ratings for each of the sessions provided strong 
evidence that there was adequate opportunity for people to share their 
concerns related to SITIP topics and also to indicate what they hoped to 
gain from the summer institutes. 

Fall Planning Se'ssj.on . 

In September 1981, MSDE asked representatives of the LEA teams to meet 
to rewrite their original proposals according to a common format. The 
format selected was the Promising Educational Practices Submittal (PEPS) 
form designed by MSDE staff Involved in Title IVc programs. Copies of 
completed PEPS forms were to be distributed to all counties at the request 
of LEA superintendents. 

Three factors influenced the decision to conduct the September 

meeting : 

• as a result of greater understanding provided by the summer insti- 
tute training, several LEAs decided to revise their plans 

. county office staff and MSDE staff were Interested in knowing what 
each LEA planned to do. and wanted information P'^^^^"^^^, ^^^f 
tically and more comprehensively than had been done in the initial 
proposals ^ 

. M<iDF staff assigned as technical assistants (TAs) wanted an oppor- 
SJt/ to. meet Ld plan with LEA staff for local Implementation and 
follow-up activities, 
i ^ The one-dav session was introduced by the MSDE Deputy Assistant 
Superintendent who explained the purposes and structure of the meeting. 
The MSDF Title fVc specialist handed out PEPS forms and materials 
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explaining how forms were to be completed. He defined terms and gave 
examples. For the remainder of the day participants worked in groups by 
topic. 

MSDE TAs worked with the groups, first reviewing their own role. In 
the Student Team Learning and Master Learning groups some time was spent by 
participants talking though their implementation plans and sharing expertise 
(some LEAs }iad prior experience with the topics). Also in Student Team 
Learning, TAs involved participants in exploring alternatives for follow-up 
activities. In the Active Teaching and Mastery Learning groups, partici- 
pants spent m^t of their time working as \EA teams to rewrite their plans. 
The MSDF, Title \vc specialist went from one topic group to another explain- 
ing how evaluation should be conducted and described. When participants 
had a draft plan and had clarified points they left'. Final PEPS forms were 
submitted to MSDE between October 1981 and January 1982; copies were 
distributed to MSDE and LEA senior administrators in February 1982. 
Attendance 

Each LEA was asked to send a three-person cross-hierarchical team 
including those people who had attended previous SITIP activities and who 
would be involved in implementation. Most LEAs sent fewer than three 
people, and several participants had not attended previous events. (Re- 
assignments within counties impacted SITIP involvement.) Attendance data 
presented here are based on t^e general survey responses since none were 
collerted during the planning session. Of the 206 active implementers 
surveyed in June 1982, 91 had attended the September planning session. 



54.95% of whom were teachers, 11 .kit school administrators, and 17.58% 

central office staff. For Active Teaching, /Mastery Learning, and Student 

Team Learning teachers outnumbered other role groups, but for Teaching 

Variables each group was equally represented. 
y 

Analysis of Final Plans (PEPS) 

The PEPS (Promising Educational Practices Submittal) form consists of 

eight categories — purpose, target population* description, special 

considerations, staff development, cost, results, and services available, 
f 

Plans were analyzed on six criteria: purpose, target population, scope of 
implementation, staff development, evaluation techniques, and plans for 
dissemination. m 
Purpose 

The majority of school districts stated that the SITI^ project was 
adopted for the purpose of improving classroom management and instruction 
in order to increase student achievement. 

Of the 19 counties, lA stated explicitly that the purpose was to 
impact student achievement. The remaining five LEAs expected to impact 
teacher behavior to varying degrees through staff development and aimed 
more for instructional improvement although student achievement was 
implied . 

Target Population * 

The target population selected to particif^Hte in the SITIP project 
varied among the counties as can be seen in Table 39. 




Table 39 



Strategy, Scope and Target: 'Implementation as Planned 

(PEPS) 1981 




4 (^,4 i,»J^» ^M*r tralrtlftj Ji <xjr*t# v ]u«Cecri. nutters ct IvplcMACct* «ri "hop^J for." sot 



Strategy K«x 

CI • c«p«Ctry butUini 
• Oltcrtcc vlJ* 

fO • Mlot/<Utrl«t 



SC6^« t«V 

C • cU«c 

b ~ itay 
HU - Mint •ntc 
f • y*rtoJ 
S • nibjccc 
t • c*ich*r 
Q • untc 
V - v«ck 
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Across all topics basic skills subjects were the most common focus: 
mathematics selected by 10 LEAs. language arts selected by eight, and 
reading by four. Social studies and science were each selected by five 
I.EAs. Ten counties Included- elementary grades (grades 1-5) in their plans 
and fourteen Included secondary grades (grades 6-12), 'with five counties 
including both elementary and secondary and five focusing exclusively on 
senior high school (grades 9-12). 

Four" out of the five counties selecting Active Teaching planned to 
focus on classroom implementation. All five counties planned tr implement 
Active Teaching in mathematics. In addition, two of these LEAs planned to 
include reading and/or language arts. One county added science as a 
subject area. One LEA focused on senior high school grade levels and three 
focused on elementary grades. Of those three counties., two also planned to 
implement in the middle school grades. One county^ involved in Active 
Teaching planned to focus on staff development with ten high school teachers 
in five subject areas as the target group. 

In Mastery Learning, all six counties planned to focus on classroom 
Implementation. Two of the six counties planned to implement Mastery 
Learning in mathematics. Two LEAs indicatied that Mastery Learning could be 
implemented in a wide variety of subject areas. Additional subject areas 
specifically mentioned were reading, social studies, and biology. TVo 
counties focused on senior high school grade levels and three focused on 
elementary grades. One LEA planned implementation In all grades (K-12) in 
one school. 

Four of the eight counties selecting Student Team Learning planned to 
tocu.s on classroom implementation. Mathematics and language arts were most 
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popular. Additional subjects mentioned were science and social studies, 
rjne rounty focused on the elementary grade levels, three LEAs on the middle 
school grades, and one county on both elementary and middle school grades. 
Four counties planned a staff development approach. 

All six of the Teaching Variables counties planned to focus on class- 
room implementation. Three of the six counties selected mathematics and 
four selected reading and/or language arts. Additional areas included 
science and social studies. Four counties focused oh the elementary 
grades, one on the middle school grades and one on both the middle and 
senior high school level. In one case (Baltimore County), Teaching Vari- 
ables was to be used as a support to Mastery Learning, and in another case 
(Montgomery) one school planned to use Teaching Variables on its own, but a 
second school planned to use it in support of Active Teaching. ^ 
Scope 

The following section discusses the scope of implementation proposed 
by the counties. One dimension of scope is the number of instructional 
processes chosen for implementation. Only four out of the 19 counties 
Involved in the SITIP project selected more than one Instruction process. 
Of those four, two LEAs chose to Implement three processes and two chose^to^ 
implement two processes. 

Scope also relates to the timeline or schedule of Implementation and 
also to the range ~ number of classes or amount of instruction planned. 
Where the focus was direct Implementation, the planned scope ranged from 
all teachers in all elementary schools for all mathematics classes for 
about half the school year. (Harford, AT) to two classes in a single school 
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for reading for about half the school year (Somerset, TV). Where the focus 
was on staff development as many as 1.000 teachers were to receive some 
kind of training, with the hope that 500 would use the process (Washingtor 
STL) or as few as 10% of the teachers in one school would b£ trained and 
encouraged to implement (Queen Anne's, STL). 

For Active Teaching, all sites planned to begA in the fall of 1981 

r- 

and continue for the next two school years. The number of teachers 
involved ranged from all in all elementary schools (Harford) to four in a 
single school (Montgomery) , with each teacher using AT for three to five 
periods a week. 

[n Mastery Learning, five of the six sites planned to begin in the 
fall of 1981, the sixth (Howard) planning for actual classroom use to begin 
in February 1982. Each l.EA selected a single school with from two to M 
teachers involved. Three sites expected each teacher to use ML for at 
least one period a day. One LEA expected each of its 30, teachers to use ML 
for at least two mini-units with at least one class. Another LEA planned 
for two teachers to use HI. one period a day for 18 weeks. The Baltimore 
City school planned to involve 45 teachers but did not specify the amount 
of teaching time. ^ 

In Student Team Learning, 'kll eight sites planned to implement one- or 
more of the three STL techniques in the fall of 1981. Five counties 
involved a single school, most not specifyingfthe number of teachers to be 
involved. One 1 FA (Baltimore County) planned involvement in two schools by 
seven teachers using all three techniques. One county expected from nine 
to schools to be involved, and Washington planned staff development for 
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1,000 teachers hoping that 50% would volunteer to use STL for at least one 
unit of instruction. Three counties specified a target of a period a day 
for one six-week unit for each teacher; four counties planned for a period 
a day per teacher for three to nine months. ^ 

F-r Teaching Variables, four of the six sites expected to begin 
implementation in the fall of 1981, with Somerset beginning in January 1982 
and Kent beginning in February 1982. Each LEA involved a single school 
(with the exception of Montgomery), with two or three "time" olj^servations 
for two to 12 teachers. Instructional time is relevant only for the 
"content" variable, but was not specified. 
Staff Development 

The majority of the counties sent teachers, principals, and central 
office staff to the MSDE summer institute for the instructional process 
that had been selected for implementation. The teachers attending the 
institute were to serve as pilot teachers, helping the central office staff 
and school administrators to disseminate the process to other teachers and 
schools through inservice training, classroom observations and individual 
as5^i stance. lu almost all cases plans indicated that sonie orientation and 
inserv'ice activities would take place in the 1981-82 school year, but 
lovels ol specificity varied. (Counties focusing more on a staff develop- 
m^^nt approach than on direct implementation have been discussed in the 
ronte^:^ o{ "tar^^et population" and have "capacity building" as t'neir 
irnph rientat ion -tratei^y presented in Table 39.) 
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E\^aluatlon 

.Table AO summarizes the 'Strategies planned by the counties to evaluate 
the impact of the instructional process. Since the most often expressed 
reason for participating in the SITIP project was to increase student 
achievement, the majority of the counties planned to use standardized or 
teacher-made tests. Most of the districts planned to use a pre/post test 
procedure using the CAT as the standardized testing instrument with most 
data collection and analysis. planned for the 1982-83 school year. 

Verification or monitoting by principals and/or sV^rvisors was 
another popular strategy for evaluating implementation of the, instruct lonaT 

process. • ^ 

Of particular interest is the fact that three LEAs chose to use the . 
Teaching Variables time-on-task technique as an evaluation measure. 
Specifically, Cecil and Montgomery Active Teaching sites and the Baltimore 
County Mastery Learning site elected to use Teaching Variables this way. 
Disseminacion 

Several counties did not indicate a specific dissemination plan in the 
fMTS proposal. Many counties were waiting to find out the results of the 
first year of implementation before deciding on the extent of dissemination 
during the second year of the project. Counties indicated that thev would 
be willing to share materials, inservice plans, and evaluation results, to 
host on-site visitations, to provide peer consultation and/or to conduct 
orientation meetings and workshops. Most of the counties which indicated 
specific dissemination plans on the proposal planned to train additional 
trachers in the same school, or to train teachers in one or two other 
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schools within the district. A few districts were planning to conduct 
county-wide orientations for Interested school personnel. One county 
specified county-wide implementation In 'all middle schools during the 
1983-8'!i school year. 

Summary Y 

^e proposals differed In the quality and amount of i\if orroatlon 
included in the forms. The most common weakness related to evaluation 
design, especially relating to assessment of student achievement. However, 
the PEPS format allowed for greater detail and uniformity among proposals 
than had the reporting format used in the development of the initial 
proposals- 

r 

- Summary and Conclusions — Plann ing 
. During 1981. MSDE initiated three planning activities involvin'^ LEA 
staff: 1) development of implementation p.roposals. 2) spring planning 
sessions for clarification of topics and assessment of needs for sumer 
institutes, and 3) fall planning session to clarify or revise^final 
implementation plans. Evaluation questions addressed were: 

• What happened at planning sessions? 

• Vho was involved? 

• How (lid participants , evaluate the aculvities? 

. V.'hat did LEAS plan, and (if plans chaneed) how and why did plans 



change? 
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iM.irnjjj_>X^ Sessions 

Separate spring plannln, sessions, conducted by MSDE staff at the 
proposed sites for the Sumnier Institutes, reviewed the overall SITIP 
pnoort and involved participants in clarification of the topics and loral 
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plans, and identification of needs (by role group) for Summer Institutes. 
The fall planning session, conducted by MSDE staff, divided participants 
into topic groups for revision or refinement of local plans and identifica- 
tion of needs for follow-up sessions. 
Participation 

MSDE encouraged LEAs to involve representatives of all three role 
groups (teachers, school administrators, and central office staff) in 
planning activities. In all LEAs for all topics, all three role groups 
were involved in planning to some extent. Of the 206 active implementers 
(surveyed June 1982), 65,05% had been involved in at least one planning 
activity. Of the 134 active implementers who had been involved in planning, 
56.72% were teachers, 20.9% were school administrators, and 18.66% were 
central office staff. Involvement in two or more planning activities 
(proposal development, spring and fall planning sessions), was sustained by 

of the central office staff, 85.71% of the school administrators, and 
50% of the teachers. 

When data were examined by topic by county, a few instances were found 
where participation in planning acti^'ities was such that implementation 
problems might be anticipated. The ^seriousness of such problems was 
largely dependent on the nature of the local plan. For instance, if an LEA 
had a pilot/di^strict or district-wide strategy, it was more important for 
all role groups to be Involved in planning than if the strategy focused on 
a sln;;le school with no intention of expansion to a large number of sites. 
In general, if the LEA intention was for eventual implementation (uad 
lnstlrutionall7at iop) by many teachers in several schools, it was considered 
nerc^.sary for at least one representative of each role group to have been 
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Involved in at least two of the three planning activities. It was prefer- 
able for individuals Co sustain involvement. The discussion below identi- 
fies the extent to which representation occurred by topic, then by role, 
implications are then reviewed. 

• For AT, 52.17% of the active implementers were involved in at least 
one planning activity. In two counties teacher representation was 
inadequate*- in one county school administrators were insufficiently 
represented; and in another central office staff were relatively^ 
unlnvolved . 

• For 62.66% of the ML active implementers were involved in 
planning. Teacher and school administrator representation was 
Inadequate for one LEA, and central office representation was 
inadequate for two other LEAs . 

• For STT 7''. 41% of the active implementers were involved in at 
least one planning activity. Both school administrator and central 
office representation was inadequate in two LEAs, and in three 
other LEAs central office representation was inadequate. • 

• For TV, 77.77% of the active implementers were involved in at least 
one planning activity. Teachers were inadequately represented in 
two LEAs, school administrators inadequately represented in another 
two LEAs, and central office staff inadequately represented In two 

. LEAs (one of which also had under-representation for teachers). 

With the exception of AT (where only 12.5% of proposal developers were 
teachers), approximately equal numbers of each role group were involved in 
proposal development for each topic. Again with the exception of AT, 
teachers outnumbered other role groups at the spring planning sessions. Ac 
the fall planning, teachers outnumbered other role groups for all topics 
except TV. 

Lack of teacher representation In planning— for any topic or 
impl^^mentacion strategy ~ required other LEA staff to spend energy on 
romrounicaLlon and commitment -building to bring about successful 



* Inadequate - mle represented nt only one, or none of the planning 
activities. 



implementation. This occurred In fo\r LEAs, one of which needed to do this 
for two topics . 

Lack of school administrator representation occurred in six LEAs — in 
three cases resulting from reasslgnments and requiring other LEA staff to 
orient n w principals. In one case, it was relatively unimportant since a 
teacher^coordlnator provided school leadership- In two cases (both STL) 
burden of implementation was placed on teachers, with in one of the two 
LEAs ~ training and support the responsibility of central office staff. 

Central office staff were under-represented in six LEAs, three of 
which planned multiple topic implementation. Two -of those LFAs had light- 
house school strategies requiring little Involvement of central office 
staff, and the third had a lighthouse strategy for one topic and a capacity 
building strategy for the other, both with school-based coordinators. In 
the other three LEAs, two had lighthouse strategies with school-based 
coordinators, but the third had a capacity-building design which did 
require central office staff Involvement. In that county, low participa- 
ticn. b/ that role group in planning predicted some implementation problems. 

overall participation patterns (looking at both planning and training 
activities) in the context of local plans,' indicated that eleven LEA3 would 
have no Implementation problems caused by inappropriate representation. 
Attention to teacher commitment might be needed for AT (Cecil and Montgomery), 
^41, (Baltimore County), and TV (Kent and Montgomery). School administrators 
might need information and encouragement to support their teachers for AT 
(Carrt^cc). Ml (Baltimore County), STL (Montgomery, Prince George's), and TV 
f Frederick). Attention to central office staff involvement might be needed 



for STL (Prince George's, Worcester). Only in three counties was participa- 
'tion such that, when combined with factors such as staff reassignment, and 
examined in the context of local plans, problems of implementation would 
put a heavy burden on one particular role group (Baltimore County - MI 
central office; Montgomery County AT and TV principals, STT teachers; 
Prince George's s/l teachers). 
Partlcipanp Evaluation of Activities 

Only the^spring planning sessions were formally evaluated by partici- 
pants. Overall means (on a five-point scale on six criteria) ranged from 
3.79 (TV) to 4.53 (HI.), indicating that, in general, participants consi- 
dered that the session activities satisfactorily met their objectives. The 
weakest point (with the exception of Ml.) wat that participants had not 
fully understood session 'objectives beforehand. The strongest point was 
that participants felt that they had adequate opportunity to express 
interests and concerns that should be addressed at the Summer [nstltutes. 

Data were collected by observation and Interviews from participants of 
the fall planning session and central office staff who did not attend but 
were Involved in rewriting local plans. In several cases local educators 
considered the task of rewriting using the PEPS format a waste of time and 
thought the activity to be political rather than practical. However, most 
people involved in planning recognized that one-page summaries using a 
common format would provide the information requested by I.FA superlnten- 
dencs. Participants of the fall planning session benefitted most from the 
opportunity to clarify their own plans (especially when there had been 
.tarf reassignment.) and to share ideas with other LEAs. Thev also 
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appreciated the opportunity to suggest ideas and schedules for foliow-up 
acclivities. 

Comparison of Initial Proposals and PEPS Plan s 

Since ihe information requested and provided in the initial propo^al^ 
differed from the PEPS proposals, comparisons could only be made in three 
areas: selection of instructional process(es), scope and strategies of 
implementation, and evaluation procedures. 

Instructional Processes , Four counties made changes from the initial 
proposal to the PEPS form: three deciding to implement a single process 
instead of a combination including Teaching Variabfes (Cecil, Harford, and 
Howard). Another (Baltimore County) retained Teaching Variables as a 
support to Mastery Learning. The complicated coding procedure used to 
measure time-on-*task, the time required to make classroom observations, and 
the possibility of negative teacher reactions to the observational process - 
were some of the reasons counties decided against using the Teadhing 
Variables proc'^ss. 

Scope and Intensi ty. The PEPS plans gave greater depth of information 
than did the initial proposals and in some cases comparisons are difficult. , 
However, some general comparisons can be made. 

In curricula there was much less specificity in the spring than there 
was in the fall. In the former case, 12 LEAs used general terms such^as 
basic skills (A), a \y or all subjects (5)o^ and all basic academic subjects 
(i), while iu the lall plans only chtee LEAs suggested that any/all subjects 
w(»ii]d be addressed. References to specific subjects increased from the 
<^prln« to Che tall plans: 
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• mathematics — from 6 to 16 

• language arts — from A to 10 
i science/biology — from 3 to 6 

• social studies — "from 1 to 6. 

Reading, met^tioned by four LEAs in the spring, was mentioned by four in the 
fall. Nutrition was- dropped, and foreign language and special education 
were added. It should be noted that for Active Teaching, Mastery Learning, 
and Teaching Variables, developer/presertters advocated use for basic 
skills. Active Teaching presentations focused almost exclusively on 
mathematics. In Mastery Learning, a brief reference was made to science. 
In all three cases it w^as stated that the topics are most appropriate for 
structured curriculum. 

No changes were made in., grade levels selected by nine LEAs. Six LEA 
fall plans had fewer grade levels Involved than initially, five counties 
ellmlnat^ng one or more elementary grades and one county, going from all 
grades to grades 1-4. Two counties added senior high school grades, and 
one county for staff development -- offered to involve all grade levels 
instead of the initial K-5 planned. 

Strategies . Strategies of implementation were much more clearly 
explained in the PEPS, but -only at six sites were strategies actually 
changed. Three counkes changed from a lighthouse school strategy to the 
"pilot district" strategy which means that if the process is successful In 
Che first sch> >1, other schools will be actively encouraged by central 
office staff to become involved. Two LEAs changed from a feeder school 
stratc- CO capacity building in which staff are trained and thsn conduct 
trnining for others. One l.EA changed from building district capacity to a 
lighthouse school. 

inti 
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Since the original plans did not*give details of scope, little compar- 
ison can be made in terms of instructipnal time spent on using SITIP. Both 
original and PEPS plans suggested tvo years of implementation beginning in 
September 1981. 

Evaluation Procedures . Comparisons between the initial plans for 
evaluating the impact of the instructional process and the evaluation 
strategies*proposed in the PE?S forms are summarized in Table 41.. The 
/ » majority of counties reduced the number of evaluation procedures planned in 
the PEPS proposal. Twenty-six percent of the counties added new tech- 
niques, 68 percent eliminated planned techniques, and one LEA remained 
unchanged. Verification by principals or supervisors, and standardized and 
teacher-made testing remained the most popular. In general, evaluation 
designs, methods and measures were relatively simple in both sets of plans. 
Most data collection on impact was planned for' the second year of implemen- 

tation. 
Su mma ry 

In general, PEPS plans were more . complete and suggested a greater 
level of 'understanding of' the processes than did the May plans. Changes 
made in topic selection, implementation and evaluation strategies, and 
scope and target were usuilly strongly influenced by the Summer Institutes, 
and reflected thoughtful consideration of the SITIP topics and their 
potential relevance to local i terests. 
U,.lar ionshlp of Planning to Training and fmplementation 

Following one-day awareness sessions on four school improvement pro- 
cesses, 19 LKAs submitted proposals to implement one or more topics with 
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Comparison of Evaluation Procedures 
(May and September 1981) 
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State support provided for two years. Spring planning sessions identified 
participant training needs. Following summer training a fall planning 
session was held and participants .rewrote ^5lans using a given MSDE format 
(PEPS). 

From spring to fall changes were made in local plans v/hlch reflected 
participants' increased understanding of the topics and how they could be 
used in the LEAs. The greatest changes related to topic selection, scope, 
strategies, and evaluation: 

• The topic affected was Teaching Variables — dropped by three 
counties, and redefined as a support to Mastery Learning by a 
fourth LEA. 

• Scope became more clearly defined in terms of curricular areas and 
grade levels. Three counties added grade" levels and five LEAs 
eliminated one or two elementary grades, and one county went froin 
all grades to gradea 1-4. 

• Strategies became more clearly defined, and six LEAs changed — 
three changing from a lighthouse to a pilot-district approach, two 
changing from a feeder school to a capacity-building approach, and 
one changing from a capacity building to a lighthouse school. 

• Evaluation procedures were clarified, simplified, and in many cases 
reduced in number, with administrator verification and standard 
testing (often using teacher-made tests) most common. 

Participation in planning was encouraged for all role groups, fn the 
context of local plans, participation patterns may negatively impact 
fmplementatlon in three counties, result in a need for attention to 
specific role group needs for five other counties, and positively impact 
implementation for the remaining 11 LEAs. 

fn general, the cross-hierarchical team approach ensured shared 
understanding of responsibilities, built commitment, alleviated problems 
caust^d by staff reassignments , and resulted in the development of feasible 
plans appropriate to LEA needs. 
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With the exception of two instances, MSDE's initiatives were, 
appropriate and helpful. (The exceptions were: 1) conununication in the 

• I 

first six months of the project was such that some local participants did 
not clearly understand objectives or procedures; and 2) presentation of the 
PEPPS form was such -that some participants ^aw relatively little value in 
its use.) Overall, LEAs indicated that planning activities and the support 
provided by MSDE in planning 'ft/ere well-designed and carried out, reflecting 
a clear focus on program improvement. 
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VI. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

This chapter describes ^ local Implementation of SITIP topics for the 
1981-82 school year^ The overall question addressed Is: < 

• What is the nature and extent of local implementation for the first 
year of the project? 

Tb ' lasic criterion for success is implementation of local plans: 

• Does the school system carry out the activities planned by local 
staff? 

Additional questions addressed are derived primarily from the literature on 
planned change: ( 

• Wiwhin the context of the local strategy and scope and intensity of 
implementation what changes were made and why? 

• Vv^hat were the patterns of participation in critical events for each 
role group? 

• What were the roles and responsibilities' of local/ participants? 

• What proportions of the school year and of class time were spent on 
the topics? 

• was the impact on teachers, on students, and on instruction in 
general? 

• Ul\at needs and concerns were expressed by participants that might 
he addressed in the second > -ar .of implementation? 

Finally, the an.wers to thes<» questions are synthesized to. determine: 

• How do tho various- factors interact to influence project success? 
'nformacion is ha^od on local on-site observciCions rnd interviews, 

observaticns ot MSDK-sponr.orod events and TA meetings, interviews with Mfl^f 

TAs. irut rt'spon .es to the Ceneral Sur\'ey Mune 1^)82). Following a desrrip- 

tiuu vf the tropics implemeratod » each tc^pic is discussed i**^. tun. in terms cf 

scope ruA^ irton<;itv; i FA participation in critical events; roles c.nd 
I 



responsibilities; time spent on the topic; impact on instruction in general, 
on teachers, and on students; and participant needs and concerns. These 
aspects were identified through an analysis of local plans and through a 
review of relevant research. The former helped to identify locally intended 
elements and the latter helped to identify factors found to be successful. 
Brief summaries ire presented for each topic and a final summary discusses 
conclusions and implications across topics. 

SITIP Topics 

In the Overview of SITIP (Chapter II), Table 2 presents copic summa- 
ries as given to participants of th'e Awareness Conferences. Here, more 
detailed descriptions are given to provide an image of what each topic 
requires for implementation. In each case the description is based on 
analysis of relevant materials (with one example cited per topic), and 
observation 'f training events. Following the specific descriptions is a 
discussion of comparative complexity. «i 
Active Te.iching * 

Active Teaching (AT) is a system of direct, whole group instruction 
developed by Thomas Good and Douglas Grouws at the University of Missouri. 
This system of instruction was originally designed for the teaching of 
m<ithematics and consists of the following components: 

1 . Pre-lesson development 

Concepts and skills from the previous night's homework are reviewed, 
homework is checked and collected, and mental computation exercises 
are performed.* 
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* ^' l*-'raen tnry mathematics curriculum guide: A^nendlx A — A modified 
sum mary" of active teaching . Paper developed by Harford County Public 
>'rli7x)l<. b<-rsed on the work of T. L. Good and D. A. Grouws of the University 
ot Missouri. Harford County Public Schools, Bel Air, Md., 1982. 
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2. Lesson development 

Prerequisite skills and concepts are briefly reviewed, new con- 
cepts are introduced via teacher explanation and demonstration, 
and student comprehension is assessed through controlled practice. 
Controlled practice consists of practice tasks attempted by stu- 
dents, followed by teacher review and immediate feedback with 
further explanation and clarification, if necessary. 

\. Seatwork ' 

Uninterrupted, individual, successful practice is provided in 
order to Increase proficiency in the skills and concepts taught 
during the lesson development phase. The teacher monitors, ' 
checks, and collects the seatwork providing corrective or enrich- 
ment activities where appropriate. 

4. Homework ^ 

Homework is assigned, which Include, one or two review problems 
and problems related to the concepts developed that day. Homework 
assignments are short and are collected and chocked by the teacher. 

\ 

5. Special reviews/maintenance 

Weekly and end-of-unit reviews help to maintain the skills and , 
concepts learned. Perfonna :e on homework assignments provides 
information concerning areas in need of review. 

Active Teaching emphasizes active involvement of the entire class in 

all phases of the instructional process. This is accomplished through 

srimulatir.g instructional methoos, numerous opportunities for practice, and 

making expectaiions - s.atwork rnd homework - clear to students. Success 

is imporr,-inr ^md the continuous assessment of student comprehension through 

control Ud practice and seatwork allows the teacher to correct 

r.i<^underst3ndinss before the student becomes frustrated and loses latere.^ t 

in rh.- lesson. Homework and review sessions help the student to maintain 

t!-..' skill'-: and concepts he or she has acquired. 



Mastery Learning* 

Mastery Learning (MI.) > developed by Benjamin Bloom and James Block, Is 
an instructional strategy which is based upon the belief that almost all 
students can master what they are taught, and that this learning can be 
accomplished in an ordinary classroom environment. Developers claim t^hat 
use of ML increases the number of students mastering instruction, improves 
student interest and attitudes, and allows teachers to cover more material 
in less time. ^ 

Although there have been several adaptations of the ML instructional 
process, essential components of the ML model include: 

• Specifying the objectives to be taught. 

• Breaking the objectives down into prerequisite and component 
skills. 

• .Providing appropriate instruction aligned with the objectives to be 

mastered . 

• Testing the students' progress in mastering the objectives through 
the use of a formative evaluation measure. 

• Providing students who have not achieved mastery with additional 
corrective work in the deficient areas specified by the formative 
test, and providing students who have achieved mastery with enrich- 
ment activities to reinforce and supplement learning. 

• Testing final mastery of the objectives with a sul tivdi evaluation 
measure. 

• Kerordlng student progress in terms of individual mastery of 
specified objectives. 



*B]ock, J. H. (Kd.). Mastery learning; Theory and practice . New 
York: holt, Rinehard & Winston, Inc., 1971. 
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Mastery Learning implementati^^ depends upon several conditions. 
Teachers must believe that the majority of students can achieve mastery if 
, given the opportunity to learn. Students must believe th'at they can 
achiev? mastery if they try. Objectives should be operationally defined 
and the evaluation measures should be related to the objectives and be 
designed to assess both higher and lower cognitive skills. Student achieve- 
ment is criterion rather than norm-referenced. Formative tests allow the 
teacher to assess student progress and gear instruction to meet the n^eds 
of individual students. "Mastery" is usually defined on ^/erage as 80% of 
students demonstrating success on at least 80% of the objectiw-s in a given 
unit of instruction. 
Student Team Learning* 

Student Team Learning (STL) techniques use peer tutoring and team 
competition to facilitate student learning. Three STL techniques were 
introduced in Maryland. Student Teams-Achievement Divisions (STAD) and 
Teams-Games-Tournaments (TGT) were developed by Robert Slavin at the Johns 
Hopkins University. Jigsaw was started at the University of Texas by 
KlUot Aronson who is currently at the University of California at Santa 



STAI) is considered to be the simplest of the three STL techniques. 
Teams are formed containing four to five members. Each team contains a mix 
of ability levels and racial and ethnic types and includes both boys and 



*Slavin, R. E. ^Q^ng student tea m learning . Baltimore: The Johns 
Mopkins Team learning Project. Center for Social Organization of Schools. 
1980.^ 
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girls'! The team membership is designed to encourage student interaction 
and cooperation. After the teacher introduces the lesson content, the 
teams practice the new material together, helping each other when problems 
arise and making sure that every member understands the concepts that have 
been taught. Weekly quizzes are taken individually on the new material. 
The team members' performances on the quiz are combined into a team score 
by the teacher. The number of points that each student contributes to his 
or her team score is determined by the amount of improvement shown by the 
student in comparison to previous quiz score averages. This strategy of 
using degree of improvement to determine student contribution to the team 
places emphasis on self improvement and sets reasonable goals for all 
students to achieve. A weekly newsletter publicizes team and individual 
student accomplishments. 

TGT uses the same format as STAD except for the individual quiz which 
is replaced vith weekly tournaments. Tournament groups are formed that 
consist of members from several teams. Assignment to tournament groups is 
determined by similarity in previous tournament performance. This allows 
for fair competition. The points "woa" by the team members during the 
tournament are combined into a team score and tieam accomplishments are 
recognized In a newsletter. 

In Jigsaw, the lesson is divided into topics and each member of a team 
is assigned a topic area. Each team member works alone, then joins 'an 
"expert group" consisting/ of members from the other teams who have been 
assigned the same topic area. After discussing their topics, the students 
return to their teams and cake turns teaching their teammates about their 
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topic areas. Team performance on a quiz is used to determine a team score 
for the lesson. 

The key factors of STL are peer interaction, cooperation, and competi- 
tion which tap motivation. These factors have been shown to improve 
attitudes and achievement. 
Teaching Variables* > 

Teaching Variables (TV) was developed by the Basic Skills Component at 
Research for Better Schools, Inc. (RBS) . Three variables found to be 
strongly related to effectiveness of instruction and student achievement 
were identified: time, content, and academic performance (see Figure 1). 

J 





CONTENT 
Prior Learning 
Instructional Overlap 



STUOENT 
ENTERING 
ACHIEVEMENT 



TIME 

Allocaied Time 
Engagement Rate 
Student Engaged Time 




STUDENT 
YEAR-ENO 
ACHIEVEMENT 



ACAOEMIC PERFORMANCE 
Daily Success 
Mastery 
Review 



-CLASSROOM- 




Figure 1. Some of the processes affecting achievement. 
Fn Maryland, the RBS developers concentrated on the "content" and 
time*' variables at the summer training Institute, 



^[m^roving bas ic skills Instruction: A research-based approach . 



PaoPr prepared bv Research for Better Schools, fnc. as advanced reading 
tor the Maryland State Department of Education Awareness Conference on 
Teaching Variables, 1980, 
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The content variable encompasses two factors: 1) assessment of prior 
learning; and 2) alignment of curriculum objectives and classroom Instruc- 
tion to the testing Instrument. The content component emphasizes the 
Importance of matching Instruction with students' prior learning and with 
the lea's measure of student achievement (e.g., California Achievement 
Test). Central office staff may wish to assure that the LEA curriculum and 
the achievement measure are aligned before working with teachers. Teachers 
are asked to make a year-long Instructional plan for their classes that 
takes Into account both their students' prior learning and the content to 
be tested at the eud of the year. Teachers are encouraged to record 
content coverage and their students' mastery throughout the school year. 

The time variable emphasizes the Importance of student engaged time 
(SET) In determining effectiveness of Instruction. By measuring SET or the 
number of minutes during which students are actively engaged In learning, 
the teacher can become better aware of how effectively he or she Is managing 
instruction. In the case of the time variable, the instructional Improvement 
cycle Involves: 1) measuring SET via classroom observations by fellow 
teachers or principal; 2) comparing SET to research data in order to 
determine level of predicted achievement and opportunity for Improvement; 
3) reviewing research-based strategies with colleagues and selecting one to 
improve SET; 4) implementing strategies directly related to the Identified 
need area (e.g., discipline, socializing, management transition), and 5) 
e>valiiating the effectiveness of the strategies in improving SET via addi- 
tional classroom observations. 



s 
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Teaching Variables is "a comprehensive approach to the Improvement of 
basic skills" and was developed ... "so that school districts can acquire 
their own means of implementing, monitoring, and eventually institution- 
alizing an instructional improvement capability." 
Complexity of the Topics Implemented 

f While each of the four SITIP topics is a research-based proce.'.s for 
Instructional improvement, with three of them (the exception is Student 
Te?ra Learning) based on a consensus of process-product research on 
effective classrooms, each is different in several ways. This means that 
each topic requires different kinds of actions by local implementers ~ 
teachers, school administrators, and central office i-taff. For instance. 
AT and STL are essentially cla'^sroom focused, while MI. and TV require 
involvement of school and district staff as well as teachers. For these 
reasons, the researchers conducting this study analyzed the four topics to 

I 

\[letermine complexity. 

cXplexity 'is defined on four dimensions: knowledge, materials, . 
methods, and organization. Each topic is rated on a five point scale for 
each dimension (5.00 high; 1.00 low). 

• Knowledge : how much that is new must be learned? 

• Materials : how much do classroom materials need to be re<lesigned 
or developed? ^ 

• Methods : t ^w much change is required in the way things are done a 
In the classroom, b) in the school? 

• organization : how much role change and administrative action are 
required 
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Table A 2 
Complexity of the SITIP Topics 



. Dimen s ion ^ — ^..^^^ 


AT 


ML 


STL 


. TV 


*X 4 ^ \J W Jim W U ^% W 


2 '\ 


3 


3 


5 


materials 


2 ^ 


4 


3 


3 


methods - in class 
- in school 


a). .3 




^ ) 2.5 
1 J 


3\ 3 
3^ 


organization 


1 


2 


1 


4 


• total 


6.5 


li2.5 


9.5 


15 


mean 


1.62 


3.3^ 


2.37 


3.75 



nean i.cilxii^£» vet*./ j-tum a kx^u wi. -'♦w i.w\^ck xww wi. x.w* 

AT * Active Teaching, ML « Mastery Learning, 

STL ■ Student Team Learning, TV « Teaching ^Variables ' 

As indicated in Table 42, topics may be ranked in^^rder of complexity 
as follows: AT, STL, ML, iand TV (with AT least complex)^ Assessment is 
determined from a fidelity perspective, I.e., as Intended by the developer, 
not as adapted by Implementers. 

Active Teaching .(mean rating 1.62) Is relatively simple -- a systematic 
structure (lesson plan, framework) ^r instruction ~ that may conceptually 
clarify ideas for implementers but requires little new knowledge. Addi- 
tional materials may need to be developed for homework, but few major 
changes are required in the classroom or school. No role changes or new 
administrative action are required, with the possible exception of an 
active policy about homework. 

Student Team T,earning (mean rating 2.37) requires knowledge of group- 
ing procedures, appropriate changes in delivery of instruction, and methods 
of assessing and recording student achievement. Materials need to be 
purchased or developed to fit peer learning. Changes are required in 
classroom practice but few are required from a school perspective. No role 
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or administrative ch'anges are required ^although the principal's support is 
helpful in publicizing student successes. 

Mastery Learning (mean rating 3.12) is fairly complex, requiring new / 

f 

knowledge In curriculum and assessment, analysis and development, and 
subsequent selection, redesign or development of appropriate materials. 
The way things are done changes in the classroom and the school since 
instruction becomes more structured, and record keeping and curriculum 
alignment make new demands "on faculty. Administrative action is required 
to arrange for "planning time" for analysis and development, and to 
facilitate test scoring and record keeping. Also, teachers' roles change 
somewhat since Mastery Learning requires more than usual effort in analysis 
and development and systematic diagnostic/prescriptive instruction. 

Teaching Variables (mean rating 3.75) is most complex even though only 
two variables, "time" and "content," are addressed. New knowledge is 
required relating to analysis and development for "content" (which is 
similar to Mastery Learning since it requires alignment of curriculum, 
instruction, and tests). For "time," participants need to know how to 
obser\'t>, code, and analyze students' "engagement rate," compare findings 
with given norms and/or desired results, Chen determine and implement 
Improvement strategies. Extensive materials are used for analysis (provided 
CO trainees by developers). Also, in order to ensure curriculum alignment 
(for Che "content" variable) appropriate materials may need to be developed. 
Tiio wav things are done in class changes only as much as the teacher 
decides for "time," but changes^more for "content." At t}\e school level, 
tiLulty meeting time is used to determine improvements, some of which may 
be school-wide. Since teachers are observed by their peers or school 
administrators, organization changes occur to facilitate scheduling. This 
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dimension (organization) Is made more complex since teachers change their 



prescriptive Instructional Improvement. 
It may be argued that: 

• high complexity in "knowledge" requires effective training and 
on-going technical assistance * 

• high complexity on "materials" requires appropriate allocation of 
resources (time to develop or funds to purchase) 

• high complexity on "methods" requires support and problem-solving 
mechanisms to help teachers (from school administrators and central 
office staff) 

• high complexity on "organization" requires effective management by 
school administrators and central office staff. 

In the following discussion of implementation, topic "fidelity" 

provides a general basis. However, LEAs made adaptations to meet local 

needs and this was acceptable in the context of local plans. 



The following section describes the implementation of Active Teaching 
(AT), including discussions of the scope and intensity of implementation, 
LKA participation in MSDE training and planning events, time spent on the 
topic » roles and responsibilities of implementers , impact, and participant 
needs and concerns. 

Scope and Intensity of Implementation 

Of the 1^ LFAs implementing one or more SITIP topics, five wrote ini- 
tial proposals- for AT, and the same five completed PEPS* forms in the fall 



yrpppc; — Promisinj^ Educational Practices Submittal — a summary of a 
local plan describing eigat elements. See the chapter on planning for a 
complete discussion. 



role — to become 



observers and to increase efforts in systematic diagnostic/ 



Active Teaching 



ot 1981. 
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During the first year of the project, all five of the counties involved 
In AT carried out the implementation strategy as planned la the fall of 
<^ 1981 (See Tables 39 and 43). 

Cecil used a pilot /district approach, focusing on four schools (elemen- 
tary and mldd.e) in basic skills. Central office staff were actively 
involved, encouraging but not mandating participation. Sixteen teachers 

used AT in 34 classes. 

Garrett followed a lighthouse school strategy, so that effort concen- 
trated in one high school, with seven teachers using AT in a variety of 
subjects . 

Harford implemented AT in all elementary schools for mathematics, with 
teachers required to participate following an inservice conducted by 
central office staff in March. 

In Montgomery, the lighthouse school used AT for basic skills, involv- 
ing five teachers in grades 2 through 5. The topic was combined with TV, 
with the latter used as a data collecting method, and AT used as the teach- 
ing strategy. 

St. M<iry's followed a capacity building approach,- with inservice 
conducted by those who had attended MSDE-sponsored training events. A 
sinRle high school was Involved, with ten teachers using AT for various 
subjects in 23- classes. 

As can be seen in Table 43. the intensity of AT implementation varied 
amon>; tl.e five counties from four classes and five teachers in one school 
In ont- ccmntv to 434 classes and teachers in all the elementary schools in 
another countv. The remaining three counties each implemented AT in one 
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Table 43 



Scope and Intensity: Active Teaching 



LEA 


// Schools 


Grades 


// Teacher'* 


// Classes 


Subjects 


Cecil 




4, 6, 7, 8^ 


16 . 


34 


M, R/LA 


Garrett 


1 


9-12 


7 


19 


^M, R/LA, SC, SS 


1 Harford 


26 


1-6 


"1 

434 




M 


} 
k 

j Montgomery 


1 


2-5 


5 


4 


M, R/LA 


1 

1 

i sc. Mary s 


1 


9-12 


10 


23 


R/LA, SC, SS 


Totals 

1 


33 


1-12 


472 


514 


M, R/LA, SC, SS 



M = Mathematics ^Emphasis on grades 4 and 7. 

R/LA ^ Reading /Language Arts 

SC = Science 

SS = Social Studies Note: Numbers are approximates 
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^.to four schools. .Across the five I.EAs, 33 schools were Involved, with 472 
teachers using AT with approximately 514 classes in grades 1-12. 

Even though the originariaodel was field tesced only in f^th grade 
mathc-Biatics classes (Missouri Mathematics), in Maryland AT was us^ in both 
elementary and secondary grades. Of the 472 teachers involved, 4/.3 used AT 
In elementary grades (1 through 6), 12 used AT in middle grades (7-8), and 
17 used AT in grades 9 through 12. 

All five counties implemented AT in mathematics and some used it in 

other subjects. 

LEA Participation in Planning and Training* 

MSDE conducted three training and three planning activities for the 
counties interested in implementing AT (see Taole 44). A larger percentage 
of the active implementers had been involved in two or more training events 
(34.78%) than in planning activities (26.08%) or in all six activities 
(17.39%). Sustained attendance for all six activities was best maintained 
by school administrators (of whom 71.43% were involved) followed by central 
office staff (with 28.57% of them participating in all six activities). 
Only one teacher was involved in all six events. 

Ideally, for each county, each role group should have been represented 
In all six actlvicJes, and Individual representation should have been 
sustained to maintain a sense of continuity and build a ^cross-hierarchical 
knowledge base and consensus about the topic and how it wds to be imple- 
menCfd. At the minimum, each county should have involved representatives 



a not a/ailable for Harford County 
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Table 44 

Attendance Patterns for Training and Planning Events: 
Active Teaching (June 1982) 





Total 
Respondents 

N 1 


Training 
2 or more 
Events 

% 


Planning 
2 or more 
Events 

% 


All 
All 

6 Events 
% 


Total 


46 100 


34.78 


26.08 


17.39 


Central Office 


7 100 


57.14 


71.43 


28.57 


School Administrators 


7 100 


85.71 


85.71 


71.43 


Teachers 


32 100 


85.71 


3.1k 


3.12 



from all three role groups In at least two training and two planning 
activities. Insufficient representation could result In lack of commit- 
ment, misunderstanding of plans, and lack of understanding of the topic. 

The following summarizes participation patterns: 1) In Cecil, there 
was i.nsuf flclent teacher Involvement in proposal preparation and spring 
planning, but several were involved in the final planning which probably 
compensated; 2) In Garrett, sustained involvement was best maintained by 
central office; 3) Harford was represented by central office staff in 
MSDE-initiated efforts, then used turnkey training to train teachers; 4) 
Montgomery had insufficient teacher and central office involvement, placing 
a heavy burden on the school administrator who sustained involvement in all 
activities; and 5) St. Mary's involved all three role groups adequately. 

Overall, although MSDE recommended team involvement and although each 
I.KA did involve a cross-hierarchical team, role groups tended to follow 
traditional behaviors, with administrators doing most of the planning and 
teachers more heavily involved in training. 
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Time Spent on the Topic 

This section discusses time spent on AT during the first year of 
implementation. Time across the school'year is discussed first, followed 
by a discussion of use of time in the classroom. 

1981-82 Schedules . On average, AT was used by each teacher-for just 
over three months. Some teachers from all thi counties began using AT in 
September or October 1981, but the majority of Harford teachers started 
implementing in March 1982. Most teachers from all the counties used AT in 
their 'classrooms 'mtil June 1982. 

Cecil, Garrett, and Montgcery counties accomplished their planned 
time period for implementation (see Table 39). Harford had planned to use 
AT for a nine-month period. Some of the .t-eac.ers were asked to try AT in 
their classrooms as early as September 1981. However, official district- 
wide implementation was not required until after an inservice scheduled in 
January 1982. Inclement weather postponed the inservice until March 1982 
which left only a three-month period for implementation. St. Mary's County 
did not indicate a planned time period for classroom implementation. 

(n t he Classroom . Many teachers believed that AT required them to 
spend a given percentage of a lesson period on each of the activity compo- 
nents (e.g., reviewing homework), and they argued that such rigidity was a 
constraint, sometimes negatively influencing student needs. Other teach<?rs 
believed that AT required that all components be implemented but that each 
di<l not a have specific allocated amount of time. (These different percep- 
tion'; occurred as a result of training provided — some teachers learning 
from AT developers, some from those trained by developers, and some from 
turnkey trainers.) Regardless of these differences, all AT teachers used 
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AT (all components) for a significant amount of time ,in the classroom — 
between 50% and 80% of the time allocated for the selected subject. 

Teachers implementing AT in mathematics used the instructional process 
during at least 80% of the allocated mathematics time. In other subject 
areas, teachers used AT for about 50% of the time allocated for that ^ — ^ 
subject. This difference in the percentage of classroom time spent using 
AT was due to the fact that it is designed for structured learning activi- 
ties, and is not perceived by teachers to be appropriate for more creative 
activities such as composition writing. 

Asked whether AT required teachers to spend more time preparing 
students (e.g., grouping, pre-test ing) , respondents were unsure. They were 
also uncertain as to whether curriculum could be covered in a comparatively 
shorter amount of time. 
Rcles and Responsibilities 

The SITIP design encourages involvement of a cross-hierarchical team. 
Including: 1) central office staff, e.g., supervisors in instruction or 
coordinators of staff development; 2) school administrators, e.g., princi- 
pals, vice principals, or department heads; and 3) classroom teachers. 
This section describes the people involved, what they did, and their 
relationship to each other from three perspectives: usual assl^gned roles, 
activities undertaken, and interactive support, with reference to level of 
effort and use of time for imple nentation of AT. 

U<;ua/ Roles . Teachers, school-based administrators, and central 

office st;|iff were all involved in AT. Of the ten central office staff 

I 

actively involved in AT, seven had instructional responsibilities, two were 
primarily responsible for staff development, and one was a superintendent. 
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Montgomery County central office staff did not complete the general survey, 
but other" data indicjte that administrative responsibility for the project 
was shared between central office staff in staff development and instruction. 
All but one of rhe 34 school administrators involved In AT were principals, 
with four from secondary schoola and 30 from elementary schools. Teachers 

(except in Montgomery) taught in self-contained classrooms, using AT for 

regular classes. 

Activities and Levels of Effort . Each local superintendent committed 
cross-hierarchical teamr, for a two-year Implementation period in addition 
to the training and planning activities of 1980-81. In general, traditional 
responsibilities were assumed by each role group. Six activity areas were 
identified, and central office staff and school administrators were asked 
to indicate level of effort (time and energy) spent on each (with responses 
ranging from 0 to a high of 6). The areas of activity were: 1) administra- 
tion (including planning and budget); 2) development of materials; 3) 
designing and/or conducting inservict; 4) supporting school implementation 
(e.g., problem-solving, supplying materials, etc.); 5) dissemination; and 
6) evaluation. (Mean ratings are pre£>^nted in Table 43.) 

Central office staff and school advninistrators spent similar levels of 
effort on administration, inservice and support, but school administrators 
spent more than central office staff on macerials development, dissemina- 
tion, and evaluation. Least effort was spent on materials development. An 
examination of Individual responses indicates that within each county 
office (with the exception of Montgomery) at least one individual was 
Involved m all six areas of activity. Most central office staff effort 
was spent on inservice and support, followed by administration, ff other 
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^ Table 45 
Level of Effort: Active Teaching 



d 
o 




AREAS OF ACTIVITY 



Central Office Staff 
School Administrators 
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central office staff were involved, they helped this individual, most often 
in Inservice and support, but also in evaluation, dissemination, and — to 
some extent — administration. Although most school administrators distri- 
buted their efforts in similar ways (focusing most on support, inservice, 
and dissemination within their own schools), three broke this pattern, 
indicating that they did very little in those three ar^as, two saying they 
did even less in the other three areas and one spending more effort on 
materials, evaluation, and a'dministration. 

All three role groups were asked to rate the amount of time required 
for AT in comparison to other projects in which they had been involved. On 
a scale from 1.00 (substantially less time) to 5.00 (substantially more 
time) they rated the following activities: 1) becoming informed about the 
topic (e.g., inservices, background reading, etc.); 2) interacting with 
other school personnel; 3) preparing and organizing curriculum and/or 
resource materials; 4) record keeping and documentation; and 5) evaluating 
student and/or project progress. In general, the AT Implementers indicated 
that the instructional process required between the same amount and slightly 
more time compared with other strategies (see Table 46). Becoming informed 
about the project (3.70) and interacting with other school personnel (3.65) 
rated highe<it. Teachers found that all five activities required slightly 
more time (mean of 3.61), with becoming informed ('3.66) and record keeping 
(3.65) rated highest. School administrators and central office staff found 
AT to require slightly more time in the areas of becoming informed (3.92 
and 3.75 respectively) and interacting with other school personnel (3.72 
and 4.29), whereas preparing and organizing materials (3.21 and 3.00), 
recording keeping (2.91 and 3.25), and evaluation (3.43 and 3.37) took 
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Table 46 
Use of Time: Active Teaching 



^"""^..^^^^ Role 
Activity^^^ 


Central 
Office 

N=8 


School 
Administrators 

N=24 


Teachers 

N=128 


Total 
N=i60 


Becoming informed 


3.75 


3.92 


3.66 


3.70 


Interacting with 
•school personnel 


. A. 29 


3.72 


3.60 


3.65 


Prepar ing/organizing 
materials 


3.00 


3.21 


3.59 


3.50 


Record Keeping 


3.25 


2.91 


3.65 


3.52 


Evaluation 


3.37 


3. A3 


3.5A 


3.52 



Mean ratings range from a low of 1.00 (substantial! v less time) 
to a high of 5.00 (substantially more time). 



) 
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about the same amount of time to perform in comparison to other teaching 
strategies previously implemented. 

Average ratings across the five activities for each of the counties 
indicated that all the counties found AT to require slightly more time to 
implement (3.52 and A. 00). Montgomery County gave the highest ratings 
(4.50) and these ratings were assigned to becoming informed about the 
project, interacting with other school personnel, and preparing and organis- 
ing materials. 

interactive Support . Although each LEA had a SHIP team* most AT 
planning and implementation activities were divided by role group: In 
general, central office staff did most of the training, school administra- 
tors (with centra*! office staff in some counties) provided support by 
problem-solving and troubleshooting, and teachers learned the process and 
put it into practice. MSDE staff interacted most with central office 
staff. Developers interacted with LEA staff only at the Awareness Ccnfer- 
ence and Summer Institute. 

implementers were aske'ci to rate the support received from each role 
group (from 1.00 very poor^ to 5.00 excellent). As indicated in Table A7, 
for AT, central office staff were generally more positive in their assess- 
ment, rating all but the developers as good to excellent. Teachers most of 
whom did not interact with MSDE staff or developers, were in general, lec;s 
positive. However, overall mean ratings indicate that each role group was 
per. ci^'ed poslLivelv by peers and other role groups in terms of providing 
information, help, and general support. 
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Table 47 

Perceptions of Support Received: Active Teaching 



! Toplca & Respondents 


K 


Teachers 


School 
AdainisCrators 


Central Office 
Staff 


KSDE 


DeveJl opers \ 

1 


\ — ' — — 

! Central Office 


7 


4.12 


4,12 


4.14 


4.00 


3.57 1 


School AdmlniscraCors 


21 


, 3,76 


4.00 


3.75 


3.56 


! 3;50 I 


Teachers 


98 


3.45 


3.67 ' 


3,66 


2,88 


1 2.96 


Total 


126 


3.54 


3.74 


3.70 


3.09 


1 



Mean ratinga range from a lov of 1.00 (very poor) to a high of 5.00 (excellent). 



For Implementation to be' successful within a school, teachers and 
school administrators should be mutually supportive. For district-wide 
implementation (Harford, and to some extent, Cecil) support is needed 
between all three role groups with central office leadership. In both 
Cecil and Harford, mean ratings for all role groups ranged from 3.31 
(teachers* ratings of school administrators in one county) to A. 67 (central 
office staff ratings of teachers and school administrators in the other 
county). All ratings in both counties indicated above average to excellent 
support. A school-based implementation strategy needs school-based leader- 
ship with central office support. In the two lighthouse schools, the 
school administrators rated the teachers' support .aore highly than the 
teachers rated the school administrators. In the third county (using a 
capacity building strategy in a single school), the situation was reversed. 
However, no rating was below 3.00 (average)^ £n two of those LEAs, central 
office support was considered average by school administrators and good .y 
teachers^ In the third LEA central office support was rated as poor by 
^oth school administrators and teachers. 
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Sutnmary . Tasks undertaken, effort spent, and interactive support were 
examined together to determine patterns of activity. Findings are summarized 
by task. 

• Administrative tasks ranked third in level of effort, with both 
school administrators and central office staff within each LF.A 
spending about the same amount of time. The type of implementation 
strategy influenced this task area very little for AT. 

i 

• Materials development required little Investment from any role 
group, with least from central office staff and most from teachers. 

• Inservice -- learning and training — was a fairly time-consuming 
activity and was, on average, about equally demanding for all role ^ 
groups. It was highest for school administrators and was also 
fairly high for one central office person in each of two LEAs 
(Cecil and Harford where turnkey training vas used). Te^^prs in 
Montgomery found this task more time-consuming than they^J^d 
experienced for other projects. 

• Support and interaction among role groups varied among role groups 
and among LEAs. Onlv in Harford did role groups have similar 
perceptions of the investment made (although there were differences 
between the 26 schools) and central office staff received highest 
ratings for their efforts. In general, although school administra- 
tors ranked this task highest in terms of level of effort it took 
only slightly* more time than any other similar project and school 
administrators received the highest ratings for their efforts in 
the three school-based sites. With the exception of Montgomery 
teachers, no role group or LEA found this task highly demanding, 
and in that county teachers awarded average or below average 
ratings to LEA participants for their support. 

• Dissemination was undertaken by school administrators more than by 
central office staff, but required little effort from either group. 

• Record keeping and evaluation were more burdensome to teachers than 
to other groups, although school administrators in St. Mary's and 
Montgomery also invested relatively high levels of effort on these 
tasks. 

in general, AT required little more effort Co implement than other rew 
pro jects . 
Impart 

This section discusses the impact of AT on instruction in general and 
more specifically, on teachers and students. Table 48 summarizes the 
responses given bv AT implementers to several statements concerning Impact. 

18j 
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instructional Value . In general, the AT implementers agreed that the 
instructional process was worthwhile and that it was not more work than it 
is worth. These responses were fairly consistent across role groups and 
counties. Teachers were slightly less positive about the instructional 
value of AT in comparison to central office staff and school administratorir . 

The majority of LEA implementers indicated that the best aspect of AT 
was Che organization or structure of the instructional process. The 
popularity of this aspect of AT was consistent across counties and role > 
groups. Teachers from Cecil aod Harford Counties also liked the immediate 
feedback on student, progress provided by homework, guided practice, and 
seatwork, and the opportunity to review, the skills and concepts that had 
been previously taught. ^ 

Some additional comments made by local educators during interviews and 
at the Follow-up meeting concerning the instructional value of AT indicated 
that there were increased time-on-task, and greater consistency between 
skills taught and homework assigned. 

Imp act on Teacher s. The mean responses in Table A8 indicate that 
teachers enjoyed AT and had acquired additional knowledge and skills as a 
result of AT implementation. The LEA implementers felt that AT helped 
teachers become better organized. Central office staff and school adminis- 
trators from ail the counties except Garrett mentioned teacher involvement 
as a positive aspect of AT. 

To open-ended questions, 41.6% of the teachers expressed a dislike for 
the inflexibility of the AT method, and 17.6% of the teachers disliked the 
amount of record keeping. These responses were consistent across the 
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Impact of Active Teaching as Perceived by Active Itnpletnenters (June 1982) 




Instructional Value 

Is 'it: worthwhile/workable. 

Is it more work Ciian it's worth. 

Impact on teachers 

Tb enjoy it, 

Ts gain knowledge. 

Ts increase skills;. 

Impact on students 

Ss enjoy it. 

Ss are more involved in work. 
Ss increase achie\cmi-nc. 

Time 

Ts spend more tim<? preparing Ss. 
Ts cover curriculum in less lime, 



A. 67 
1.56 



3.89 
4.11 
A. 33 



3.89 
A. 44 
3.50 



3.11 
3.11 



School 
Administrators 



4.48 
1.70 



3.21 

3.93' 

3.96 



3.67 
4.30 
3.62 



2.81 
3.00 



Teachers 



4.28 
2.06 



3.60 
3.53 
3.65 



3.82 
3.82 
3.50 



2.71 
2.93 



NOTF: Moan rati" 



. -ange from 1.00 (strongly Disap.ree) to 5.00(scrongly Agree) 



Total 



4.33 
1.97 



3.65 
3.63 
3.74 



3.80 
3.93 
3.52 



2.75 
•.>.95 
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couiiLiti^ BAt^pi - for the Montgomery teachers who did not express a dislike 

for record keeping. 

Impact on Students . LEA implementers indicated that students enjoyed 
AT, were more motivated and involved in their work, and remembered moYe of 
what they had been taught. However, 21.74% of the implementers did no't 
like the lack of allowance for student differences which they perceived as 
a weakness in the AT model. 

Many implementers believed that there had been an increase in student 
achievement as a result of AT, but some were not sure since very little 
testing had been done. Implementers indicated that the basis for their 
opinion about AT impact on student achievement was acquired through pre /post 
tests, teacher-made tests, book tests, and observation. 

S^ ammary . In general, AT has had an impaqt on both teachers and 
students. Teachers are better organized and have a better understanding of 
their students' progress. Students are motivated and actively involved in 
learning. . Time-on-task has increased as well as student achievement. 
Central office staff and school administrators felt that teachers are more 
motivated and involved in teaching. However, implementers consider the AT 
method to be rigid in terms of teacMng style, and inflexible in allowing 
for student differences. It is difficult to use in multi-group situations 
ralchough Cecil County had developed a way to use AT with two groups) and 
with more creative or open-ended subjects or lessons. Some teachers also 
felt that Che AT process may hold back the higher ability students. 
Participant Needs and Concerns 

Seeds and concerns were directly expressed by respondents to the 
fJeneral Survey which included the SoCQ (Stages of Concern Questionnaire), 
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and open-ended questions inviting identification of issues to be resolxed. 
Also, needs and concerns were identified during interviews and observations. 
The following discussion presents SoCQ results, and then reviews .issues. 
\ SoCQ . As discussed in the chapter on training in this report, AT 
participants were somewhat ^doubtful about their readiness to put, the 
research into practice following the Summer Institute. By June 1982, the 
picture had changed (see Table 49). In examining the results. It is 
Important to, remember that a large percentage of teachers (over 757.) and 
school administrators (over 50%) were from Harford County and had been 
introduced to AT aftar the Summer Institute. Therefore, no comparisons 
from 1981 to 1982 are made here: results are simply described. 

Overall, the profile is relatively low, with the most obvious interest 
collaboration — learning what others are doing and sharing ideas with each 
other. The highest area of need relates to teachers' personal concerns 
Influenced by information and awareness dimensions. These results indicate 
that teachers need clarification about AT, particularly in the way it 
impacts their own activities. The tilt on awareness suggests that commit- 
ment needs to be sustained for all three role groups, but this is not a 
major worry. Once personal and informational concerns are dealt with, 
participants should begin to attend more to consequences ~ impact of AT on 
their students. 

In general, the SoC profile for AT Is positive, indicating active 
Implementation, with some affect concerns but no suggestion of decrease in 
effort. 

Issues. Although some participants made no recommendations, others 
made several, with a total of 133 statements, 22.56%^_of which recommended 
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Table 49 

SoCQ Responses, June 1982:. Active Teaching 




3 A 
SoC STAGES 



teachers 
central office 
school administrators 
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"no change" and 9.02% of which recommended expansion to other schools or 
classes. Inservice and information materials were given. as future needs in 
12.78% of the responses, with one person calling for training by the topic 
developer. By far, the greatest percentage of responses (38.03%) recom- 
mended changes in classroom implementation of AT. There were three con- 
cerns, each express.ed about as often as the others: 

• Specific time allocations for the lesson components of AT are too 
inflexible and teachers want to be allowed to modify tfrem. 

• The lesson development component of AT presents difficulties for 
some teachers, suggesting a need for (individual) on-site problem- 
solving. 

», 

« Student grouping, or finding ways to take care of the needs of 
certain groups of students, are not built Into AT, and teachers 
need help (not .In Cecil County). 

A fourth area. Identified by a few respondents related to the review 
component of AT, particularly the homework review. However, the exact 
nature of the concern is not clear. 

Summary . Needs and concerns for AT relate primarily to the teachers' 
Jole in the classroom, particularly the extent to which they feel con- 
strained by the topic to work against the best interests (as perceived by 
the teacher) of different student' groups, and to follow a given schedule 
within a lesson period. Teachers do find AT useful and do want to continue 
using it, but need the support of school administrators and central office 
staff to clarify requirements of the topic and find mutually acceptable 
solutions to perceived problems. 
Summary of Active Teachins Implementation 

.Active Teaching was implemented in five LEAs in V schools by 472 
teachers with students in all grade levels. Most classes were in elemen- 
tary mathematics. AT was used between 50% and 80% of the allocated time 
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for the subject selected for between three and nine months, with most 
teachers using the process for just over three months. 

With the exception of one county, all LEAs attempted to involve all 
three role groups (and sustain that involvement) in planning and training 
activities initiated by MSDE, However, teachers were least involved in 
planning (particularly in Cecil and Montgomery Counties), and school 
administrators in Garrett County were not sufficiently involved in planning 
or training. (Data are incomplete for Harford, but all but one or two of 
the large number of teachers using AT — 434 — were not involved in 
planning and training initiated by MSDE.) 

AT required very little mere time to implement than other teaching 
strategies, with most time spent on training and support (problem-solving), 
and interacting with others in the process. Few materials were needed, and 
little extra time was spent on evaluation. With one exception, interactive 
support within each county was perceived by participants as average to 
excellent. 

The greatest value of AT was the organization and structure it pro- 
vided for instruction. This was also sometimes perceived as a drawback 
when teachers believed that the structure prescribed specific allocations 
of time for each AT component. Another positive feature was immediate 
feedback (for teachers and students) on student practice provided through 
the regular review. Student achievement (mostly determined by class tests) 
appeared to have improved, and students were more actively involved in"^ 
learning. However, some teachers felt that AT did not meet the needs o'' ^ 

high ability students and was not appropriate for creative or open-ended 
« 

lessons or subject areas. 
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Needs and concerns related to issues mentioned above — perceived 
inflexibility of Aff, needs of particular student populations, and ^ow best 
to conduct the lesson development component. These classroom implementa- 
tion issues are reflected by SoC data which suggest that teachers need an 
opportunity for problem-solving in order to overcome personal concerns. 
Also, clarification is needed as to whether or not (and if so, what) 
component time allocations are required. 

The above is a general summary across sites. Below, each county is 
discussed separately. 

• Cecil, using a pilot/district approach, had central office leader- 
ship and good involvement of the pilot school administrators (with 
one exception). Teachers, represented at three of the six MSDE 
events, understood what Was being done. Commitinent and communica- 
tion appeared to be appropriate for local objectives. There is 
clear support for expansion to other sites, but the pilot teachers 
need an opportunity to clarify the lesson development component and 
areas of potential flexibility. 

• 'Garrett, using a lighthouse strategy, had central office support, 
with leadership by an advocate with a dual role (central office and 
school). Teachers and school administrators, somewhat under-repre- 
sented in planning, appear to^be working hard to make AT succeed. * 
Flexibility of the model needs to be discussed, as does inservice 
(possibly for other sites.) 

• In Harford, AT was mandated for mathematics, with elementary school 
implementation initiated district-wide in March 1982. The central 
office coordinator developed training materials 'and trained other 
central office staff .who in turn conducted training in the elemen- 
tary schools. With this large-scale effort there was less partici- 
pation of Implementers^n planning and in training conducted by AT 
developers. There was some evidence that commitment and level of 
understanding of AT may be low for some teachers, especially in the 
one or two schools where administrators have provided little sup- 
port. Opportunity is needed for teachers to clarify AT require- 
ments and engage in problem-solving to overcome perceptions of 
rigidity and to improve lesson development, review, and student 
grouping. With such large numbers involved (and more to be added), 
commitment, communication, and a consensus for clarity of the topic 
and how it is to be implemented are extremely important and turnkey 
trainers might need to review issues together before individually 
working with teachers. 
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• Montgomery, using a lighthouse approach, had a school-driven 
project, with leadership by the school principal (the only person 
sustaining participation in AT planning and training activities). 
Interaction between central office and school was primarily for 
administration of the project (budget, etc.). Interaction between 
the principal and teachers was mostly training and support, and 
appeared to take more time than in other LEAs. Teacher commitment 
appeared to be comparatively low (possibly influenced by their lack 
of interaction with peers from other counties in planning and 
training events). Expressed needs relate to flexibility, consi- 
deration of cost-effectiveness, and training conducted by devel- 
opers. 

• St. Mary's has used a capacity, building strategy (staff develop- 
ment) within a single school, involved all role groups in planning 
and training, and appeared to have developed a team approach to 
sharing the work load, with a school administrator primarily 
responsible' for coordination. Record keeping was perceived as 
somewhat burdensome, and there is some need to address, perceived 
rigidity of AT, and ways in which to improve the lesson development 
component . 

Although Karford began somewhat later than intended, all other ele- 
ments of all other local plans for the first year of AT implementation were 
carried out as specified in the PEPS. In general, the time, effort, 
energy, and enthusiasm of local implementers illustrated a high degree of 
commitment and resulted in changes in instructional practice in keeping 
with the design of Active Teaching. 

Mastery Learning 

The following section describes the implementation of Mastery Learning 
(Ml.) by the participating school districts and includes discussions of the 
scope and intensity of implementation. LEA participation in MSDE training 
and planning events, time snent. on the topic, roles and responsibilities of 
implementers, and participant needs and concerns. 



Scope-and Intensity of Implementation 

Of the 19 LEAS implementing one or more SITIP topics, six wrote 
initial proposals for ML and the same six completed PEPS* forms for ML in 
the fall of 1981. 

During the first year of the project, all six of the counties involved 
in ML carried out their implementation strategies as planned in the fall of 

1981 (see Tables 40 and 50). 

Allegany used a lighthouse school approach in one school, grades K 
through 12 in a variety of subjects. Twenty-seven teachers used MI. in 
approximately 22 classes. 

Anne Arundel County followed a lighthouse school strategy with four 
teachers in one high school using ML in biology. 

Baltimore City used a pilot/district approach, implementing ML in 15 
curricula areas in one high school with approximately 40 teachers. Balti- 
more City has a five-year plan for district-wide implementation of Ml.. The 
pilot high school which was selected as the SITIP site will serve as the 
model for a school-based staff development approach to ML and will help to 
disseminate the ML instructional process to the other schools in the 
district. 

In Baltimore County, the lighthouse school used ML for mathematics, 
involving three teachers in grades 3 and 4 . The PEPS plan called for TV 
CO be used in support of ML. but for a variety of reasons, this was not 
done . 
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*PEPS~— Promising Educational Practices Submittal ~ a summary of a 
local plan describing eight elements. See the chapter on planning for a 
complete discussion. 
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Howard County followed a- lighthouse school strategy in a single middle 
school with two sixth grade teachers using ML in reading/language arts and 
social studies. 

Worcester County used a lighthouse school approach in one elementary 
school with five teachers using ML in grades 1 and 2 and in mathematics. 

As can be seen in Table 50, the scope and intensity of ML implementa- 
tion varied amorg the six counties from two teachers to 40 teachers, from 
one grade level to all grade levels, and from one subject to fifteen 
curricular areas. Across the six LEAs, six schools were involved, with 81 
teachers using ML in approximately 93 classes in grades K-12. 

14L was used in only one school in each of the six counties. Two 
elementary, one middle, two high schools, and one K-12 school were 
involved. ML was used for mathematics in four counties, for reading/lang- 
uage arts in three counties, for science in three counties, and for social 
studies in three counties* Two counties used ML in other subject areas in 
addition to the four listed above. ^ 
LEA Participation in Planning and Training 

MSDE conducted three training and three planning activities for the 
counties interested in implementing ML (see Table 51). A larger percentage 
of ML respondents had been involved in two or more training events (37.33%) 
than in planning activities (36%) or in all six activities (9.33%). 
Sustained attendance for all six activities was best maintained by school 
administrators (of whom 37.5% were involved) followed by central office 
staff and teachers (with 12.5% and 5.08% of them respectively participating 
in all six activities). 
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Table 50 

Scope and Intensity: Mastery Learning 



LEA 


// Schools 


Grades 


// Teachers 


// Classes 




Allegany 


1 


K-12 


27 


22 


M, R/lX, SC, SS, Other 


Anne Arundel 


1 


9, 10 


A 


4 


SC 


Baltimore City 


1 


10-12 


AO 


57 


15 curricula areas 


Baltimore Co. 


1 


3, 4 


3 


3 


M 


Howard 


1 


6 


2 


2 


R/U, SS 


Worcester 


1 


1, 2 


'5 


5 


M 


Totals 


6 


K-12 


81 


93 


M, R/LA, SC, SS, Other 







M = Mathematics 
R/LA = Reading /Language Arts 
SC Science 
SS = Social Studies 

Note: Numbers are approximates. 
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Table 51 

Attendance Patterns for Training and Planning Events: 
Mastery Learning (June 1982) 





Total 


Training 


Planning 


All 




Respondents 


2 or more 


2 or more 


6 Events 






Events 


Events 






N % 


% 


% 


7, 


local 


75 100 


37.33 


36 


9.33 


Central Office 


8 100 


25 


50 


12.5 


School Administrators 


8 100 


75 


75 


37.5 . 


Teachers 


59 100 


33.90 


28.81 


5.08 



Ideally, for each county, each role group should have been represented 
in all six activities, and individual representation should have been 
sustained to maintain a sense, of continuity and build a cross-hierarchical 
knowledge base and consensus about the topic and how it was to be imple- 
mented. At the minimum, each county should have involved representatives 
from all three role groups in at least two training and two planning 

activities. ^ 

The following summarizes participation patterns for the counties 
involved in ML: 1) Allegany central office staff, school administrators,'' 
and teachers were appropriately represented in both training and planning 
activities and at least one member from each role group was involved in all 
six activities; 2) central office staff from Anne Arundel were under-repre- 
sented, indicating that implementation was driven by the school administrator 
who participated in all six activities, and the teachers who were represented 
in two training and tvro planning activities; 3) Baltimore City role groups 
were appropriately represented at both training and planning activities 
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with at least one member from each group participating in all six activities; 
4) in Baltimore County, teachers were net appropriately represented in 
planning activities, and none of the 'role groups maintaining continuity of 
participation across all six activities; 5) Howard County central office 
staff, school administrators and teachers were appropriately represented at 
both training and planning activities, but none of the participants attended 
the 1982 Follow-up and none went to all six activities; and 6) all role 
groups from Worcester County were appropriately represented in training and 
planning, but no educator maintained participation across all six activities*^ 

Overall, all LEAs except Baltimore County involved cross-hierarchical 
teams in at least two training and two planning activities. Only Allegany 
and Baltimore City 'had at least one member from each role group participat- 
ing in all six activities. School administrators were more heavily involved 
in planning than central office staff and teachers. Central office staff 
were more heavily involved in planning than were teachers, whereas the 
opposite was true for training. 
Time Spent on the Topic 

This section discusses time spent on ML durifg the first year of 
implementation. Time across the school year is discussed first, followed 
by a discussion of use of time in the classroom. 

1981-82 Schedules . All counties had started using ML in the classroom 
by February 1982. ,The majority of respondents began implementation in 
October 1981. Some teachers from each county except Howard were using ML 
in May and June 1982. The majority of respondents ended implementation in 
June, leachers in Baltimore County and Worcester began using ML in the 
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classroom in September and continued until June. Teachers in Anne Arundel 
started implementing in January and ended in June. Howard County used Ml. 
in the classroom during February and March. Teachers from Allegany begrtn 
implementing between October and February and terminated implementation — . 
any\shere between December and June. Starting and ending dates for Balti- 
more City implementation ranged from September to May. 

Anne Arundel, Baltimore County, Howard, and Worcester accomplished 
their planned time period for implementation (see Table 39). Allegany and 
Baltimore City did not indicate on the PEPS form a planned time period ,for 
classroom* implementation. 

In the Classroom . Once implementation began, the majority of teachers 
used ML 100% of -the time allocated for the selected subject during the 
implementation period. However, the implementation period varied from one 
LEA to another. Teachers from Baltimore County and WorcesLer used ML to 
teach all units in the designated subject area for the entire school yeat. 
Anne Arundel teachers used MI. to teach all biology units between January 
and June. Teachers in Allegany taught one unit using Ml. during the first 
semester and two units during the second semester. The Baltimore City goal 
was for each discipline to use ML to teach at least three units by the end 
of the school year: in general, teachers completed two units each. In 
Howard County two teachers used IfL to teach one unit during the 1981-82 
school year. 

Asked whether >fL required teachers to spend more time preparing 
students (e.g., grouping, pre-testing) , respondents agreed. In general, 
the respondents also felt that ML dit? not allow the teacher' to cover 
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curriculum In less time. However, school administrators and teachers were 
less sure about how to respond to the statement on curriculum coverage than 
were central office staff." Many teachers feU that although less curriculum 
may have been covered, the curriculum that was covered was taught more 
thoroughly and was retained by more of the students. 
Roles and Responsibilities . 

The SITIP design encourages involvement of a cross-hierarchical team 
including: 1) central office staff, e.g.. super^-isors in instruction or 
coordinators of staff development; 2). school administrators, e.g.. princi- 
pals,' vice principals, department heads; and 3) classroom teachers. This 
section describes t^e people involved, what' they did, and their relaKon- 
ship to each other from three perspectives: usual .assigned roles r.ctlvi- 
^tie's undertaken, and "interactive support, with reference to level of effort 
and use of time for implementation of Ml^. 

Usual Roles . Of " the ten central office staff actively involved in ML." 
four had instructional responsibilities, three were Project Basic coordina- 
tors or facilitators, -one vas primarily responsible for staff development, 
one was -in research pnd evaluation, and one was responsible for curriculum. 
Anne Arundel central! office staff did not complete the General Survey. Of : 
the seven school a.dministratprs actively involved in ML. two were from high 
schools, one was from a junior high/Mddle school, three were from elementary 
schools, and one was from a K-12 school. Four school administrators were 
principals, one was a department nead, ohe a curriculum planner, and one a 
teacher with special responsibilities.^ These last three are referred to as 
teacher-coordinators in "the narrative that follows. . 
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. Activities and Lev els of Effort . Each local superintendent committed 
cross-hierarchical teams for a two-year implementation period in addition 
to the training and planning activities of 1980-81. In general, traditional 
responsibilities were assumed by each role group. Six activity areas were 
identified, and central office staff and school administrators were asked 
to indicate level of effort (time and energy) spent on each (with responses 
ranging from 0 to a high of 6). The areas of activity were:^ 1) administra- 
tion (including planning and budget); 2) development of materials; 3) 
designing and/or conducting inservice; 4) supporting school implementation 
(e.g., problem-solving, supplying materials, etc.); 5) dissemination; and 
6) evaluation. .(Mean responses are presented in Table 52.) 

Central office staff and school administrators spent similar levels of 
effort on all areas of activity except materials development (in which 
school administrators were more involved) and inservice (in which central 
office staff were more involved). Most effort was spent on support and 
• least on materials development. Specific LEA results influence the means 
presented in Table 32: 

• For administration, if central office staff put in more effort, 
school administrators did less, instead spending time on support to 
teachers . 

• Materials development was relatively high for only once central 
office respondent (Baltimore County), and two school administrators 
(Baltimore City and Worcester). 

5 

• Inservice took more time for central office staff. 

• With the exception of one person from each role (each in a differ- 
ent LEA) , all respondents invested energy in supporting school 
efforts. 

• Dissemination and evaluation tasks were dealt with similarly 
between role groups and across counties except that in one county 
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Table 52 

Level of Effort: Mastery Learning 
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(Howard) neither activity was done by central office staff or 
school administrators. 

All three role groups were asked to rate the amount of time required 

for MI. in comparison lo other projects in which they had been involved. On 

a scale from 1.00 ^substantially less time) to 5.00 (substantially more 

time), the ML implementers indicated that the instructional process requir-ed 

more time compared with other strategies (see Table 53). Teachers found 

that all five activities required more time (mean of 4.30), with 'preparing 

I 

and organizing materials (4.45) and record keeping (4.2.) rated highest. 
Central office staff found ML tc^ require more time in becoming informed 
(4.25) and in interacting with other school personnel (4.13) but about the 
same amount of time as other strategies in preparing and organizing 
materials (2.71), record keeping (3.12), and evaluation (3.13). School 
administrators rated all the activities as requiring more time (mean of 
4.28) with interaction with school personnel rated highest (4.63). 

Average ratings across the five counties indicated that all the 
counties found ML to require more time to implement (4.14 to 4.30) with 
Anne Arundel, Howard, and Worcester^Counties giving the highest ratings. 

Interactive Support . Each of the six LEAs had a SITIP team and in all 

six a single school was involved, which meant^that most activities were 

p 

school-based, and often school-initiated. In three cases, ML was coordi-- 
nated by a school-based person. Since most participants had been involved 
in MSDE-initiated training, little training was done within an LEA. In 
most cases training and support were provided by ;>chool-based staff (teacher/ 
coordihators or school administrators) with some support from c;sntral 
office staff. However, the latter group were primarily responsible for 
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Table 53 
Use of Time: Mastery Learning 



, ^^^^^.^^^^^ Role 


Central 
Office 

N=8 


School 
Administrators 

N=8 


Teachers 

Vi—DO 


Total ■ 


Becoming Informed 


4.25 


4.38 


A. 27 


A. 27 


Interacting with 
school personnel 


4.13 


4.63 


A. 21 


A. 25 


Preparing /organizing 
materials 


2.71 


4.00 


A.A5 


A. 23 


Record Keeping 


3.12 


* 4.25- 


A.A2 


■ A. 25 


Evaluation 


3.13 


4.13 


A.IA 


A. 03 



Mean ratings range from a low of 1.00 (substantially .less time) to a 
hieh of 5.00 (substantially nore time). 
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project administration and support for organizational problem-solving such 
as arranging for common planning time, test scoring, etc. Teachers and 
coordinators did most of che work relating to materials development — - 
aligning the curriculum to objectives and developing formative and summa- 
tive tests. That being thQ case, it was important for teachers to be 
supported by school or central office administrators — both in terms of 
time to work together and in terms of acknowledgement and encouragement of 
their efforts. V/here such support was perceived as inadequate by teachers, 
changes had to be made by administracors if implementation was to be 
successful. (This occurred in one county in March, initiated by teachers' 
request and facilitated by the MSDE TA.) 

Implementers were asked to rate the support received from each role 
group and from MSDE and topic developers (from 1.00 very poor to 5.00 
excellent, with 3.00 as average). As indicated in Table 54, for ML, 
central office staff and school administrators were generally more positive 
in their assessment, rating all groups between 4.00 and 5.00. Teachers 

were, in general, less positive, rating the groups between 3.00 and 4.00. 

N 

Central office staff gave the highest rating of support to teachers; school 
administrators gave their highest rating to central office staff; and 
teachers indicated that school administrators had provided the most support. 

Ratings of teacher support by central office staff were between 4.00 
and 5.00 in all the counties. School administrators rated teacher support 
between 4.00 and 5.00 in five out of six of the counties with a rating of 
3.50 In one county. Teachers were, in general, less positive in their 
ratings of support from fellow' teachers with two LEAs giving ratings of 
less than 3.00. 
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Table 54 

Perceptions of Support Received: Mastery Learning 



Topics & Respondents 


N 


Teachers 


School 
Administrators 


Central Office 
Staff 


MSDE 


Developers 


Central Office 


7 


A. A3 


A. 14 


A. 00 


3.71 


A.IA 


School Administrators 


8 


4.25 


A. 67 


A. 75 


A. 50 


A. 50 


Teachers 


53 


3.39 


3.59 


3.11 ' 


3.13 


3.1A 


Total 


68 


3.59 


3.75 


3.39 


3.35 


3. AO 



Mean rating* range from a lov of 00. (very poor) to a high of 5.00 (excellent). 
■Centi;al office staff and school administrators from all six counties 
gave above average ratings of support from school administrators. However, 
teachers from two counties rated principal support below average. This 
same pattern was repeated for ratings of support from central, of flee staff. 
The teachers from one LEA gave below average ratings to all three role 
groups, and teachers from another LEA rated teacher and school administra- 
tor support as below average. 

, S ummary . Assigned roles, tasks undertaken, and effort spent were 
examined together to determine patterns. of activity. Findings are summaif- 
Ized by task: 

• Overall administration was a major responsibility of a single 
individual in two LEAs (Allegany, and Anne Arundel, with the latter 
school-based), but shared by three or four county and school-based 
staff in three other LEAs, and shared between two central office 
staff in one LEA. The overall effort spent on administration 
seemed appropriate, with the exception of Worcester which seemed 
high given the nature of the local plan. 

• Materials development was the primary task of teachers, with high 
Involvement from teacher coordinators in Baltimore City, Anne 
Arundel, and Worcester. 

• Inservlce ~ either attending to learn or conducting training ~ 
was about equally demanding for all role groups. In the two LEAs 
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where only a few of the participating teachers had attended MSDE 
training, Inservlce was conducted by an ML expert (Allegany) and by 
the teachfer coordinator with central office assistance (Baltimore 
City). In other LEAs participants were trained by MSDE. 

• Support and Interaction among role groups varied slightly from one 
LEA to another, but role groups within a district had similar 
perceptions of the effort needed. The highest combined effort was 
In Baltimore City, and the lowest Howar3 — patterns reflecting the 
local plans, time lines, and scope of implementation. School-based 
coordinators and/or principals provided support to teachers by 
arranging for common planning time, obtaining information and 
materials, and maintaining on-going Interest in and acknowledgement 
of teachers* efforts (e.g., Allegany, Anne Arundel, .Baltimore City, 
Worcester). Central office staff supported principals, and linked 
the school project to LEA Interests (e.g., Allegany^ Baltimore 
City, Baltimore County). In some cases the latter group also 
prov-lded-con&rete -support by-arranging for computerized record 
keeping (Baltimore City). 

• Dissemination within a school occurred in Allegany and Baltimore 
City, by the principal in both cases plus the coordinator in the 
latter case, but at a low level of effort. 

• Record keeping and evaluation demanded more of teachers than they 
were used to, and were also fairly demanding tasks for coordinators 
in the three LEAs that Included that role. One central office 
person in Allegany and Baltimore County also found these tasks 
demanding. 

The school-based coordinator role was Important, and compensated for 
relative lack of Involvement by principals or central office staff, or (In 
Baltimore City) took on a workload that would have been burdensome for the 
principal and difficult for central office staff ,tp accomplish. This role 
~ providing democratic leadership and taking care of logistics as well as 
working hand-ln-hand with teachers — was assumed by the principal in 
Allegany (and partly shared with two key teachers), but in Baltimore County 
and Howard it appeared that the teachers teamed to take on the tasks. 

These patterns of roles and responsibilities were reflected in partici- 
pant ratings of support. 
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Impact 

This section discusses the impact of ML on instruction in general and, 
more specifically, on teachers and students. Table 55 sujnraarizes the 
responses given by ML implementers to several statements concerning impact. 
Instructional Value . In general, the ML implementers agreed that the 
instructional process was worthwhile.. However, they were less sure about 
whether the process was worth the amount of time and effort that was 
necessary for implementation. Teachers were especially unsure in their 
response to the statement that ML is more work than it is worth. Looking 
across the individual counties, mean responses to this katement ranged 
from 2.00 to 3.80 (1.00 strongly disagree. 3.00 not sure, 5.00 strongly 
agiree). Since ML is a complex innovation requiring time for planning, 
materials development, and record keeping, it could easily be perceived by^ 
teachers as requiring too much work for the benefits received. However, 
implementers. when interviewed during site visits, felt that even though ML 
required a great deal of preparation time, students were doing better and 
were, in general, more enthusiastic about what they were learning, thus 
making the extra preparation worthwhile. 

The majority of LEA implementers indicated that the instructional 
value of ML lies in the organization and effectiveness of the instructional 
process. ML helps teachers to develop well organized and effective lesson 
plans. Implementers described ML as focused and practical. Several of the 
local educators indicated that they liked the philosophy behind MI... that 
all childr.m can master a given concept if given the chance. Implementers, 
especially teachers, disliked the amount of planning and record keeping 
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Table 55 

Impact of Mastery Learning as Perceived by Active Implementeirs (Ji 



■ -—...^^^^^^ Role 


Central 
Office 


School 
Administrators 


\ 

Teachers > 


Total 


Areas -of Impact --^^^ 










Instructional Value 

Is it worthwhile/workable. 

Is it'more work than it's worth. 


4.37 - 
2.75 


4.81 
2.38 


3.89 
3.00 


4.05 
2.90 


Impact on teachers 

Ts enjoy it. 

Ts gain knowledge. 

Ts increase skills. 


4.00 
4.63 
4.25 


4.13 
4.63 
4.50 


3.48 
3.63 
3.49 


3.61 
3.85 
3.69 


Impact on students 
Ss enjoy it. 

Ss are more involved in work. 
Ss increase achievement. 


4.00 
3.75 
3.56 ' 


4.38 
4.13 
3.93 


3.74 
3.53 
3.37 


3.84 
3.62 
3.46 


Time 

Ts spend more time preparing Ss. 
Ts cover curriculum in less time. 


1 

4.37 
2.50 

. — 


4.00 
2.87 


3.87 
2.86 


3.94 
2.33* 



NOTE: Mean ratings range from l.OO (strongly Disagree) to 5 .00(Strongly Agree). 
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required by ML and mentioned how the structure of tho method can be a 
problem when student attendance patterns are irregular. 

Impact on Teach exs. The mean responses in Table* 55 to the statements 
pertaining to the Impact of MI. on teachers were positive, indicating that 
teachers enjoyed ML (3.61), and had acquired additional knowledge and 
skills as a result of ML implementation (3.85 and 3.69 respectively). 
Teachers were less positive in their responses to these statements of ML ^ 
impact on teachers than were central office staff and school administrators. 
Educators from Howard County were more positive about MI. impact on teachers 
than were the educators from the other counties. 

LEA implementers felt that ML enhanced the professional development of 
teachers, helped teachers to become better organized, and increased coopera- 
tion between teachers and school administrators and central office staff. 
However, teachers disliked the amount of time ML required, especially in 
the areas of planning, record keeping, and materials development. Teachers 
in two counties felt a lack of support from school administrators and 
central office staff. Teachers commented or "the need for support from 
school administrators for planning time and for the opportunity to interact 
with other teachers using ML. 

Impact on Students . LEA implementers indicated that students enjoyed 
ML and were more involved in their work. Respondents were less sure about 
whether ML increases student achievement, and teachets were less certain in 
their responses about ML impact on students than were central office staff 
and school administrators. Worcester Count, educators were more positive 
in their responses to the impact of ML on students than were educators from 
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the other counties. Teachers commented upon how students were more . involved 
in the lessons and were more positive in their attitudes toward school. 
Students liked the second chance that they received on summative tests. 
, However, implementers felt that ML held back Xhe higher ability students 

and was, therefore, more effective when teaching a homogeneous group of 

1 

students. * ' 

The majority of respondents indicated that student achievement had 
increased as a result of ML. Baltimore County estimated student gains as 
twice those expected. However, several educators were not sure about the 
amount of student achievement gains, since no formal assessment had been ^ 
done. Most teachers had used their own tests to measure the impact of ML 
on student achievement. Teachers from two out of three of the pilot site 
counties reported that their students were achieving the mastery goals that 
had been set by the individual counties* 

Summary . In general, ML has had an 'impact on both teachers and 
students. Teachers are better organized and students are more involved in 
learning. However, >[L requires a great deal of preparation on the part of 
teachers and support from school administrators in order to make it work. 
Teachers believe that ^^L is not equally applicable in all subject areas, 
and can hold back higher ability students. 
Participant Needs and Concerns 

The following discussion presents results of" the Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire (SoCQ) and reviews needs and concerns identified through 
surveys, Interviews, and observations. 
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SoCQ . As discussed in the chapter on training in this report. ML 
participants were fairly well prepared for implementation, by the end ol the 
Summer Institute, although teachers' pe^onal concerns were rather high. 
By June 1982, patterns of concerns had changed a little (compare Tables 21 
and 56). In 1982, concerns were higher on awareness, and lower on conse- 
quences and collaboration, although the overall profile did not change a 
great deal. Sinc^many of the 1982 respondents had become Involved after 
the Summer Institutes, there are few surprises in these data. Of most 
interest is the relatively low collaboration concern, suggesting, little 
interest in what others are doing. 

Examination. of Table 56, in comparison to Table 17, identifies differ- 
ences among role groups, all three of which changed from 1981 to 1982. The 
mc^st significant changes for teachers related to corisequences and collabora- 
tion: attention to management and their own work loads and roles was of 
far greater importance to them than thinking about impact on students and 
activities of colleagues. In contrast, school administrators became much 
more interested in what others were doing with ML, and central office staff 
concerns became generally lower. The relatively high awareness concerns 
for all three role groups suggest that ML was one of many things partici- 
pants were involved with and may well be not the most important. 

Results suggest that most of the ML work load fell on teachers, who 
would probably benefit from' support from the other^wo groups - in the ' 
form of information, management assistance (e.g.. materi?ils development, or 
test design and scoring), and acknowledgement of the efforts they have 



made, 
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Table 56 

SoCQ Responses, June 1982: Mastery Learning 




teachers 
central office 
school administrators 
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Issues . Although some participants made no recommendations, oth«rs 
made several, with a total of 48' statements , 3,0.42% of which recommended 
"no change" and 16.75% of which recommended expans^ to other schools 
or more units of instruction. A 'research and evaluation design was 
requested by 10.42% (three LEAs), and recommendations were made to use-, 
resources to buy books ingtead of implementing ML (2%), not to force 
teacher participation (2%), and to keep other staff (in the school and I.EA) 
informed about the project (27.). The greatest number of recommendations 
related tfo training (22.92%) and support (31:25%), 

• While 10:917. of the responses requested more staff development, 2% 
recomtnended fewer workshops. 

• In three LEAs support needs (12.5%) were defined in terms of 
central office ~ that school-based activities should be coordi- 
nated with county curricular objectives and that central office • 
commitment should be more evident. 

• Teachers expressed needs for assistance, time to plan, materials, 
and clear simpler guidelines or procedures (liS.67%). OnQ school 
administrator expressed a need for more financial support . 

With the exception of the research and evaluation design, all these'^ ^ 

recommendations were adso mentioned by follow-up participants.' 

Summai^y . The greatest needs and concerns for ML re late 'to the workload 

carrl^ed by the teachers and the kinds of support they would like to have. 

< 

They want ML to succeed, but they need help in the development and manage- 
ment of the curriculum, testing, and instruction t ensure alignment and 
overall quality. In contrast, needs and concerns of school administrators 
and central office staff are low, although a few are Interested in increas- 
Ing the extent to which ML fits with LEA prioritiers. The needs of teachers 
for sujyport and the need for school-based projects to be coordinated with 
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school or LEA efforts are linked: the former is unlikely to be satisfded 
^unless one or both of the other'^ occur . • 
Summary of Mastery Learning Implementation 

Mastery Learning was implemented in six LEAs in six schools by 81 
teachers with students in 93 classes at all grade levels. Most classes 
were in basic skills, but many subject areas were used. MI. was used 100% 
of the allocated time for the selected subjects for a period of from two 
months to the full school year, with the average per teacher being two to 
three units of instruction. * 

V/ith the exception of one LEA, all systems attempted to involve all 
three .role groups in planning^and training activities initiated by MSDE, 
although overall participation for Baltimore County was patchy due to staff 
reassignments. In general, central office staff were most involved with 
planning, teachers- most involved for training, and school administrators 
involved in both about equally. 

ML took more time to Implement than other teaching strategies tried by 
participants in the past. Support to teachers, inservice and interaction 
with others, materials development, and record keeping all took more time, 
with teachers most involved in the la^t two activities. Although most 
central office staff and school administrators considered the support 
received froia each other and from teachers as being above average, teachers 
were less satisfied with the support they had received, especially from 
central office staff. 

Since all ML projects were school-based, with one planning expansion 
across the district if the project is successful, but the other five having 
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a lighthouse strategy, roles and responsibilities are not surprising. 
Ho -ver, the role of coordinator was of interest. In three schools a 
teacher-coord- na tor was appointed, with a reduced teaching load and clear 
leadership and authority. In two cases this occurred from the beginning of 
the project -and was a strong positive influence in implementation. In the 
third school leadership was assigned to a teacher-coordinator in March and 
resulted in clearer communication and better arrangements to support .* 
teachers. (Incumbents classify themselves as school administrators.) 

The greatest value of ML was that it increased teachers' knowledge and 
skills in effective lesson development and instructional organization. Ind 
some LEAs, interaction among role groups was also considered to be a 
positive outcome. Students-^^gpreclated the "no fault" tests, and there was 
some evidence of increased student .achievement . However, teachers were 
doubtful that ML was worth all the work, and disliked spending so much time 
on planning and record keeping. There was also some concern that ML might 
hold back high ability students, and ML was difficult to. implement when 
student attendance was irregular. 

Needs and concerns related to some of the points mentioned above. 
Teachers need help in ensuring quality and in finding ways to reduce the 
workload. It would probably be useful for all LEAs to review r.heir imple- 
mentation strategies, their arrangements of roles and responsibilities in 
relation to leadership and support, and the extent to which school -based ML 
(curriculum alignment, tests, and methotl^ of instruction and testing) can 
or should be linked to district efforts. , 
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The above is a general summary across sites. Below, each LEA is 
discussed separately. 

• Allegany, using a lighthouse strategy in a K-12 school, had a 
strong cross-hierarchical team, with g^od representation of all 
role groups in all activities. Commitment and communication were 
excellent , with a clear understanding of ML by all involved. 
Educators liked the ML philosophy and found that the. process 
improved student achievement, but they were concerned about the 
possible negative impact on high ability students and the amount of 
planning and develcpipent time needed. Needs relate to support for 
teachers in the form of staff development (but not vorkshops), 
problem solving and materials. 

• Anne Arundel, using a lighthouse strateg>^ in a high school, had a 
tightly-k;^it school-based team of biology teachers (led by a 
coordinator) who understood ML and its implications and who worked 
hard to develop quality tests and instruction. They liked the 
opportunity to use a new strategy that gave students a "second 
chance," but had some concerns about classroom mauagenient issues. 
They would like to explore relationships of their program with 
county objectives, use ML for a full year, and apply a research/ 
evaluation design. 

• 

• Baltimore City, using a pilot/district strategy, had an energetic 
and committed cross-hierarchical team in a high school,^with strong 
leadership from a teacher-coordinator. Alternative staff develop- 
ment strategies were developed, with some teaches sharing work 
among a team and others working alone, but all 45 committed to 
develop and teach at least two units. Participants found ML to be 
an effective organizational strategy that gave students a second 
chance and kept them involved and, in about half the classes, 
resulted in improved student achievement. They were concerned 
about the time needed for planning, the testing component Cf ormat , 
student's studying for mastery but not transfer, record keeping) 
and the possible negative impact on high ability students. Needs 
relate to support for^ teachers by simplifying and clarifying 
procedures, problem solving and staff development (but not work- 
shops), and encouraging rather than mandating participation. 
Program expansion is recommended, and a research/evaluation design 
is requested. 

t Baltimore County, using a lighthouse strategy in an elementary 
school, experienced staff reassignments , but the teachers and 
central office staff worked hard to pompensate, with the former 
using ML systematically for the full year, resulting in some 
improvement in student achievement (MET) . Use of a new teaching 
strategy and the resulting student involvement in learning were 
considered positive features of the program, but there was concern 
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over time needed and the possible negative impact on high ability _ 
students. Planning time and staff development are needed. 

• Howard, using a lighthouse strategy for the sixth grade in one ' 
school, maintained participation in activities prior to i">p3^menta- 
tion, but was not represented at the March follow-up, and initiated 
little interaction with MSDE and other LEAs. Classroom use occurred 
during February and March, with some improvement in student achieve- 
ment perceived by teachers. Although involvement in a new strategy 
was considered valuable, time was a problem, and needs were expressed 
for staff development J support, and a research/evaluation design. 

• Worcester, u^ing a lighthouse strategy in an elementary school, 
relied heavily on teachers' efforts, with subsequent leadership 
from a school-based coordinator. Participants found ML to be a 
practical and effective new strategy resulting in some improv^ent 
in student achievement (MET), but requiring more thoughtful pro- 
cesses of planning than were anticipated. Needs relate to support, 
staff development and communication. 

In general, all LEAs carried out all elements of their PEPS plans. 

Considering the complexity of ML, and the fact that In many cases teachers 

had to reorganize or rewrite curriculum, and in all cases they had to 

•develop criterion-referenced tests, the nature and extent of implementation 

was: Impressive. \n order to improve quality and maintain energy and 

enthusiasm, suppor^for teachers is needed for the 1982-83 school year. 

' » 

Student Team Learning 

T;he. following section describes the implementation of Student Team 
Learning (STL) including discussions bf the scope and intensity of implemen- 
tation, LEA participation. in MSDS training and planning events, time spent 
on the topic, roles and responsibilities of implementers, impact, and 
participant needs and concerns. 
Scope and Intensity of Implementation 

Of .the 19 LEAs implementing one pr more SITIP topics, eight wrote " 
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Initial proposals for STL and the same eight completed PEPS* forms In the 
fall of 1981* Some of these 'counties had used STL before the SITIP project, 
making it difficult to determine the number of teachers implementing STL as 
a result of SITIP* Therefore, the numbers in Table 57 are estimates based 
on information obtained from the general survey, the follow-up meetings, 
project director interviews, and visits to pilot site schools. 

During the first year of the project, Baltimore County used a pilot/ 
district approach, focusing on two schools (elementary and middle) in 
mathematics, reading/language arts, science, and social .studies. Seven 
*^ teachers (three from the elementary school and four from the middle school) 

used STAD, Jigsaw, and TGT in approximately 17 classes. 

Calvert followed a lighthouse school strategy with one middle school 
implementing both STL and' TV. Three teachers have used STL in grades six 
through eight in reading /lariguage arts and social studies. 

Charles used a lighthouse school approach with one middle school using 
STL :^ grades six through eight. STL was used in various subjects by 
approximately 19 teachers. 

In Montgomery, STL was used in one junior high school, graces seven 
through nine by seven teachers in approximately 21 classes for various 
subjects. 

Prince George's used a capacity-building strategy originally implement- 
ing STL in three elementary schools in language arts, one school in each of 
the regions of the county. Project coordinators report that STL has ^ 

*PEPS Promising Educational Practices Submittal — a summary of a 
local p-lan. describing eight elements. See the chapter on planning for a 
completed discussion. 
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Table 57 

Scope and Intensity: Student Team Learning 



LEA 


// Schools 


Grades 


// Teachers 


// Classes 


Subjects 


Baltimore Co. 


2 


3,5,6, 
7,8 


7 


17 


M, R/LA, Sc, 


SS 


Calvert 


1 


6,7,8 


3 


4 


R/LA, SS 




Charles 


1 


6,7,8 


19 


35 


M, R/LA, Sc, 
Other 


SS, 


Montgomery 


1 


7-9 


7 


21 


M, R/IA, Sc, 
Other 




Prince 
George *s 


10+ 


K,l,2, 
4,5,6, 
9,10,11 


28 


41 


M, R/LA, Sc, 


SS 


Queen Anne *s 


1 


9-12 


6 


• * 15 


M, SS, Other 




Washington 


3+ 


4,6,7 


20+ 


30+ 


M, R/LA, SS, 


other 


Worcester 


1 


K-5 


15 


14 


M, R/LA, Sc, 
Other 


SS, 


Total 


20+ 


K-12 


105+ 


177+ 


M, R/LA, Sc, 
Other 


SS, 



Note:* Numbers are approximate 



M « Mathematics 

R/LA = Reading / language, arts 

Sc = Science 

SS = Social studies 
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expanded to at least ten schools (nine elementary and tone senior high 
school) across the three regions with approximately 28 teachers for various 
subjects as a result of the SHIP projects 

Queen Anne's planned to use a capacity-building approach In which lOZ 
of the teachers In the high school would Implement STL In their classrooms. 
During the first year of the SHIP project, approximately six teachers 
Implemented STL In grades J tli(^ugh 12. 

Washington also planned to use a capacltyr-bulldlng strategy, hoping 
that 50% of the teachers receiving training In STL would Implement the 
process In their classrooms* Approximately 20+ teachers In at least three 
schools have used STL as a result of the SITIP project^ 

During the 1981-82 school year, Worcester Implemented STL In one 
elementary school with approximately 15 teachers in grades K through 5 in 
various subject areas* 

As can be seen In Table 57, the intensity of STL implementation varied 
among the eight counties from approximately 10+ schools, elementary and 
secondary grade leveld;^ and varied subject areas in one county to three 
teachers teaching two subject areas in fohr classes in one school in 
another county. Across the eight LEAs, approximately 20+ schools were 
involved with at least 102 teachers using STL with .approximately 177+ 
classes in grades k-12. 

STL was Used in at least 13 elementary schools, in five junior high/ 
middle sqhools, and in two high schools. Seven out of " eight counties used 
STL in mathematics, reading/language arts, and social studies. Five 
counties used STL in science and five LEAs used STL in subject areas other 
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than the ones listed above. All the LEAs used STL in at least two differ- 
ent subject areas. 

LEA Participation in Plapnin;; and Training 

MSDE conducted three training and three planning activities for the 
counties interested in implementing STL (see Table 58). A larger percent- 
age of the respondents had been involved in two or more training events \ 
(62.07%). than in planning activities (48.28%) or in all six events (20.69%), 
Sustained attendance for all six activities was best maintained by school 
administrators (of whom 55.55% were involved) followed by teachers (with 
15.38% of them participating in all six activities). Only one central 
office person was involved in all six events. 

Table 58 

Attendance Patterns for Training and Planning Events: 
Student Team Learning (June 1982) 





Total 


Training 


Planning 


' All 




Respondents 


2 or more 


2 or more 


6 Events 


1 






Events 


Events 






N 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Total 


58 


100 


62.07 


48.28 


20.69 


Central Office 


10 


100 


60 


40 


10 


School Administrators 


10 


100 




88.88 


5i).25 


Teachers 


39 


100 


58.97 


41.03 


15.38 



Ideally for each county, each role group should have been represented 
in all six activities,, and individual representation should have, been 
sustained. At the minimum, each county should have involved representa- 
tives from all three role groups in at least two training and two planning 
activities. 
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The following summarizes participation patterns: 

% 

4 

• In Baltimore County, all three role groups were appropriately 
represented In at least two training and two planning activities, 
the school administrators were the only participants that sustained 
attendance over all s'lx activities. 

• Calvert County dl'd not Involve central office staff In the two 

- planning meetings; school administrators and teachers were appro- 
priately represented with teachers maintaining attendance across 
the six activities. 

• School administrators and teachers from Charles County were appro- 
priately represented in the training and planning activities with 
sustained attendance across all six activities by both groups, 
however, central office staff were involved in only awareness 
conferences. 

• In Montgomery County, teachers and central office staff were 
involved in two or more training activities with the former also 
involved in two or more planning activities. Principals were 
involved in one planning activity, but none of the role groups 

* sustained involvement in all six activities. 

• In Prince George's County, teachers were appropriately represented 
in both training and planninB, central office staff were appropri- 
ately represented in training events, and school administrators 
were not involved in any activity. Attendance was not sustained by 
any of the participants* 

• All three role groups in Queen Anne's County were appropriately 
represented with sustained attendance by central office staff and 
teachers. 

• Teache^rs, school administrators, and central office staff were 
appropriately represented in training and planning activities but 
no participant sustained attendance across all six activities in 
Washington County. 

• Worcester County teachers, school-administrators, and central 
office staff were appropriately represented at training and plan- 
ning activities with the two' former groups maintaining attendance 

~ across all six activities. , ♦ 

Overall, Baltimore, Queen Anne's, Washington, and Worcester Counties 
were the only LEAs that Involved cross-hierarchical teams in at least two 
training and two planning activities. None of the LEAs had at least one 
member from each role group participating in all six. activities. Three 
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counties had sustained involvement by two out of three role groups and two 
counties had one ^ole group Involved across all six activities. School 
administrators were more heavily involved in both training and planning 
than central office staff and teachers. Central office staff and teachers 
were fAirly equally involved in both training. and planning. 
Time Spent on the Topic 

This section discusses time spent on STL during tlfe first year of 
implementation. Time across the school year is discussed first, followed 
by a discussion of use of time in the classroom. 

• 1981-82 Schedules . The majority of STL implementers began using the 
process in September and October of 1981. A few teachers were still 
beginning to implement as'late as April 1982. The majority of teachers 
stopped using STL in May. However, In two counties a few teachers ^ad^ 
terminated implementation as early as February and March 1982. 

Calvert, Montgomery, Prince George's, and Worcester Counties accom- 
plished their planned time period for implementation (see> Table 39). The 
majority of teachers in Charles County did not use STL over a time period 
of seven months. Baltimore, Queen Anne's, and Washington Counties did not 
indicate a planned time period ^pr classroom implementation on the PEPS 
form. In Baltimore County, the majority of teachers had begun by November 
1981 and finished in May 1982. Queen Anne's County implemented STL over a 
seven- to eight-month period. In Washington County, teachers used STL over 
the entire .school year. 

In the Classroom . Once implementation began, the majority of the 
teachers (64%) u'sed STL up to 25% of the time and the rest of the teachers 
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used It from 26% to 50% of the time. Only one teacher used It more than 
50% of the time. Teachers seemed to be using STL occasionally for certain 
units or for certain topics within a unlt.- 

When asked whether STL required teachers to spend more time preparing 
students (e.g., grouping, pre-testlng). respondents tended -to agree. 
However, the mean response (3.o4) was lower than expected since STL does 
require teachers to spend time grouping students In order to obtain teams 
with heterogeneous ability levels. In general, the respondents also felt 
that STL did not allow the teacher to cover curriculum in less time in 
comparison to other instructional processes. 
Roles and Responsibilities 

The SITIP design encourages involvement of a cross-hierarchical team 
including: 1) central of fice'staf f , e.g., supervisors in instruction or 
coordinators of staff development; 2) school administrators, e.g., princi- 
pals, vice principals, department heads; and 3) classroom teachers. This 
section desct'ibes the people Involved, what they did, and their relation- 
ship to each other from three perspectives: usual assigned roles, activi- 
ties undertaken, and interactive support, with reference to level of effort 
and use of time for implementation of STL* 

Usual Roles . Of the nine central office staff actively Involved in 
STL, five had instructional responsibilities, two were involved in staff 
development, one was in research and evaluation and one was a Project Basic 
coordinator* 

Of the ten school administrators actively involved in .STL, three were 

from high schools, four were from junior high/middle schools, and three 

were from elementary schools. 

« • » 
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Activit ies and Levels of Effort . Each local superintendent committed 

IT " " 

cross-hierarchical teams for a two-year Implementation period In addition 
to the training and planning activities of 1980-81. In general, traditional 
responsibilities were assumed by 'each role group. Six activity areas were 
identified, and central office staff and sch^p-i^ administrators were asked 
to indicate level of effort (time and energy) spent on each (with responses 
ranging from 0 to a high of 6).* The areas of activity were: 1) adminls- 
trat'in (including 'planning and budget); 2) development of materials; 3) 
designing and/or conducting insei:vlces; 4) supporting school Implementation 
(e.g., problem-solving, supply materials, etc.); 5) dissemlnat,ion; and 6) 
evalu'atlon. (Mean responses are presented in Table 59.) • 

Most effort was spent by central office staff and school atSninistrators 
on providing support to school staff, followed by administration, and least 
effort was spent -on materials -development. Some specific points Include: 

• In the three capacity-building and one of the pilot/district LEAs, 
school administrators spent little effort on administration but 
their central office staff spent much more. 

« Onl> four respondents (three of whom were centra^l office staff) 
Ifspent much effort oh matfirials development , (a high need for STL). 

• Inservice effort was low for about half the respondents in each 
role group. 

• Support -iias fairly high for all respondents, with the exceptions of 
school administrators in two counties (Washington and Worcester) 
and two central office staff in Prince George's. 

D<sseminatlon and evaluation efforts were higher for central office 
staff than for school staff, with Washington very low in both. 

*Data are not available for central office staff from Calvert, Charles, 

and Montgomery Counties, and for school administrators from Montgomery and 
Prince George's Counties. 
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Table 59 . 
Level of Effort: Student Team Learning 




Central Office Staff 
School Administrators 
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All three role groups were asked to rate the amount of time required 
for STL in comparison to\^other projects in which they had been involved. 
On a scale from 1.00 (substantially less time) to 5.00 (substantially more 
time), the STL.implementers indicated that, in general, the instructional 
process required more time compared with other strategies (see Table 60) . 
School administrators found that all five activities required more time 
(mean of 4.34) with becoming informed (4.86) and interacting with^ojther 
school personnel (4.57) rated highest. Central office staff found STL to 
require about the same amount of time as other strategies for all 
activities. Teachers rated all the activities as, requiring more time (mean 
of 3.86) with preparing and organizing materials (4.03) and record keeping 

(4.00) rated highest. 

Interactive Support . Each of the eight LEAs had a SITIP team, but 
roles and responsibilities varied, partly influenced by the implementation 
strategy selected, and partly influenced by the nature of STL, which was 
perceived by many participants as a teacher-owned strategy needing little 
involvement of other role groups. Three counties chose a lighthouse 
•strategy, two chose a pilot/district approach, and three focused on capacity- 
building -- one within a school, and two across the district. 

In all three lighthouse_sites , central office staff were virtually 
uninvolved. School administrators carried out administrative tasks, gained 
and. provided information, and provided support to teachers, who spent most 
effort on becoming informed and developing materials. Interactive support 
occurred to some degree within the schools, but in general, teachers worked 
pretty much on their own. 
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Table 60 

Use of Time: Student, Team Learning 



Role 


Central 
Office 

N=9. 


ScholDl 
Administrators 

-N=7 


Teachers 
N=38 


Total , 

K=54 


Becoming infonned 


3.AA 


4.86 


3.97 


4.00 


Interacting with 
school personnel 




4.57 


• 3.78 


3.8"3 


Preparing / or ganiz inf; 
materials 


2.75 


A. 00 


4.03 


3.83 


Record peeping 


2.78 


4.14 


4.00 
»- 


3.82 


Evaluation 


2.78 


4.14 


3.53 


3.48 



Mean ratings range from a low of 1.00 (substantially less time) 
to a high of 5.00 (substantially more time). * 
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In the two pilot/district counties there was slightly more Invx^^vement 
of central office staff who spent most effort on support, inservlce, and 



administration. In Worcester, the school administrator was most involved 
in materials development and evaluation (complementing the central office 
efforts). In Baltimore County, school administrators took more responsibil- 
ity for administration and support to teachers. In that case (Baltimore 
County) ta^f^tiers assumed most responsibility for materials, while in ^ 
Worcester, although teachers did spend time on materials, comparatively 
more way^ spent in learning about STL and evaluating its use. In both LEAs 
teachers Interacted somewhat more with the other two role groups than was 
the case for the lighthouse schools. 

Three Counties selected a, capacity-building approach, with Queen 
Anne's focusing on the high school. Prince George's dividing the activities 
by its three geographical regions, and Washington also conducting regional 
training for teachers, following an orientation session attended by all 
school administrators and central office supervisors. School administra- 
tors wer^ least involved for these three counties, and when they were, 
their tasks were mostly In supporting teachers. Central office staff 
carried out administrative tasks, conducted inservice, and provided support. 
Teachers spent most time learning about STL and developing materials, and 
interacted more with other role groups than did teachers in pilot /district 
or lighthouse sites. In Washington, a team of four teachers conducted all 
|essions, and ail three role groups conducted training in Queen 

AnneJl^. ^ 
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Of all four SITIP topics, STL required the least cross-hierarchical 
activity, and local plans reinforced this to a large extent. 

Impleraenters were asked to rate the" support received from each role 
group (from 1.00 very poor to 5.00 excellent with 3.00 as average). As 
indicated in Table 61, for STL, central office staff were generally the 

i 

< 

most positive in their assessment (average rating of 4.23). School 
administrators were also positive in their ratings of support from the 
three role groups (average rating of 4.14). Teachers were, in general, 
less positive (average rating of 3.56) in their ratings. Central office 
staff and school administrators gave the highest rating of support to 
teachers; teachers gave their highest rating to school administrators. 

Table 61 

Perceptions of Support Received: Student Team Learning 



Topics & Reapondcnt3 



Teachers 



School 
Administrators 



General Office 
Staff 



HSDE 



Developers 



Central Office 
School Adfflnlstrotors 
Teachers 

Total 



7 
8 

37 
52 



4^43 

3.66 
3.88 



3.86 
4.00 
3.90 
3.91 



4.40 
4.00 
3.14 
3.41 



A. 57 
A. 44 
3.90 
A. 07 



4.71 

4.08 
4.17 



Teachers received a mean rating of 3.88, with teachers themselves 
awarding the lowest rating (3.66) for support received from each qlther. 

School administrators .received a mean rating of 3.91, awarding them- 
selves a rating of 4.00, but awarded less by central office staff (3.86) 
and teachers (3.90). \ 
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Central office staff received the lowest mean rating (3. 41) with 
teachers awarding 3.14, school -administrators awarding 4.00, and central 



office staff awarding themse'lves 4.40. 

MSDE staff received a mean rating of 4.07, with the highest awarded by 
central office staff (4^57), with vhom there was the most interaction, and 
the xowest by teachers (3.90) with whom there was least interaction. 

Topic developers from Johns Hopkins University visited several of the 
counties, conducting training in STL. The counties rated support from the 
dev^opers from 3.78 to 4.50 with an average rating across the eight 
counties of 4.17. 

Summary . Tasks undertaken, effort spent, and interactive support were 
examined together to determine patterns of activity. Findings are summarized 
by task. 

A summary of roles and responsibilities by task follows: ^ 

• Administrative tasfcs were assumed mostly by a single individual in 
eacHi LEA, school administrators for lighthouse schools, central 
office staff for capacity-building and for pilot/district counties, 
although in Baltimore County one school administrator was also 
fairly heavily involved. 

• Materials development, in general, required most effort from 
teachers. However, one central office person in each of three LEAs 
(Baltimore County, Prince George* s, and Queen Anne's) and one 
school administrator (Worcester) also were involved to some extent 
in developing materials. 

#' Inservice — learning and' training — was, on average, equally 
demanding for all role groups, but was fairly high for one central 
officer person (Baltimore County) and for four school administra- 
tors (Baltimore County, Calvert, Charles, Oueen Anne's). Teachers 
found this task most time consuming in Calvert, Queen Anne's, 
Worcester and Washington. (In Washington, inservice was set up by 
central office staff but conducted by teachers.) 

• Support and interaction required little more time and effort than 
any other project on the part of teachers, but school administrators 
i^wested more in Baltimore County, Calvert* Charles, and Queen 
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Anne's. Central office staff invested most effort for these tasks 
in Queen Anne's and Worcester, and to a slightly lower extent in 
Baltimore County and Prince George's. 

• Dissemination required little effort of anyone. 

• Evaluation and record keeping were a little more demanding for STL 
than for other new projects, with school administrators fairly 
heavily involved in Qu'een Anne's and Worcester, central office 
staff moderately involved in Baltimore County, and teachers about 
equally involved in all counties^ 

Impac t 

This section discusses the impact of STL on instruction in general and 
more specifically on teachers and students. Table 62 summarizes the 
responses given by STL implementers to several statements concerning 
impac t . * 

Instructional Value . In general, the STL implementers agreed that the 
instructional process was worthwhile and that the process was worth the 
amount of time and effort that was necessary for implementation. 

The LEA implementers described the STL process as relevant and manage- 
able. They appreciated the strategies ^r providing immediate feedback on 
student progress. Implementers also mentioned the exciting classroom 
atmosphere and increased student-teacher Interaction as advantageous 
aspects of STL. 

Implementers from seven of the eight counties disliked the amount of 
time needed. Some were concerned about the organizational requirements and 
some suggested that STL was misused by soilie teachers. Educators also 
mentioned the need for classroom materials, the fact that the instructional 
process does not lend itself to all subjects, and that the strategy can be 
difficult to use when absenteeism is high. 
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Table 62 



Impact of Student Team Learning as Perceived by Active Iraplementers (June 1982) 



Central 
Office 




Instructional Value 

Is it worthwhile/workable. 

Is it more work than it's worth. 

Impact oii teachers 

Ts enjoy it. 

Ts gain knowledge. 

Ts increase skills. 

Impact on students 

Ss enjoy it. 

Ss are more involved in work. 
Ss increase achievement. 

Time » 

Ts spend more time preparing Ss. 
Ts cover curriculum in less time. 



4.71 
1.86 



4.57 
4.14 
4.00 



4.86 
4.43 
3.79 



4.00 
2.57 



School 
Administrators 



4.70 
2.22 



4.22 
4.44 
4.25 



4.78 
4.13 
3.95 



3.78 
2.78 



Teachers 



4.22 
2.03 



3.92 
4.18 
3.95 



4.32 
4.00 
3.64 



3.55 
2.37 



Total 



4.36 
2.04 



4.06 
4.22 
4.00 



4.46 
4.08 
3.70 



3.64 
2.46 



NOTE: Mean ratings 'range from 1.00 (strongly Disagree) to 5 .00 (strongly .^gree) 
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Impact on Teachers . The average responses in Table 62 Indicate that 
teachers enjoyed STL and had acquired additional knowledge and skills as a 
result of STL implementation. Average ratings on these three statements 
across the counties ranged from 3.60 to 4.83 for enjoyment, 3.89 to 4.60 
for gain in knowledge, and 3.67 to 4.60 for increase in skills. Impleiqent- 
ers felt that STL provided teachers with a new instructional strategy that 
they could use in their classrooms. 

Impact on Students . LEA implementers indicated that 'students enjoyed 
STL and were more involved in th'eir work. Implementers from all the 
counties agreed that STL helped to motivate sti)4ents, improve peer 
relationships, and increase the student's self image. However, educators 
in three counties mentioned that STL may be too competitive for some 
students. Some implementers also believed that STL could have a tendency 
to hold back high ability students. 

The majority of Implementers from all counties felt that there had 
been an improvement in student achievement as a result of STL. Most 
teachers had used teacher-made tests to measure the impact of STL on 
student achievement. Teacher "observation was the next most popular method 
of assessing impact of STL on learning. 

Summary . In general, STL has had an impact on both teachers and 
students. Teachers have acquired a new teaching strategy that they can use 
to provide some variety in their lesson plans. Students are more interested 
and Involved in their work, are more willing to cooperate with their peers, 
and seem to be retaining more material as a result of STL. However, some 
implementers have mentioned that STL is nbt as applicable to all subject 
areas, can be difficult to use when absenteeism is high, and may hold' back 
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higher ability students. STL also requires additional teacher time for 
record keeping and grouping into teams. 
Participant Needs and Concerns 

The following discussion presents results of the Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire (SoCQ) and reviews needs and concerns identified through 
surveys, interviews, and observations. 

SoCQ . As discussed in the chapter on training, STL participants of 
the Summer Institute were well prepared for implementation. By June 1982 ^ 
the most significa^nt changes related to management and consequences -- both 
o'f which decreased (compare Tables 21*and 63). The 1982 overall profile 
indicated that STL was one of several programs or projects engaging partici- 
.pants, that interest in the activities of other implementers continued to 
be of high interest,' that management of STL was not causing problems, and 
that impact on students was not a major concern (probably because most 
implementers found that students enjoyed STL). 

Examination of Table 63 reveals some role differences. Central office 
staff and school administrators have similar profiles, both interested in 
others' activities and considering STL of relatively low importance among 
their other responsibilities. The ifonner satisfied their information needs 
during the school year; the latter satisfied their management concerns and 
became more interested in collaboration. Teachers' management concerns 
were slightly reduced ovt^ the year, but every other dimension remained the 
same except awareness which increased, indicating that STL became a less 
prominent part of the teachers' efforts. 

Results suggest that STL beccae routinized in many cases. If level of 
use remains high routlnlzation is considered positive, but if use becomes 
sporadic (as has happened in a few schools) routlnlzation can lead to 
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Table 63 

/ 



SoGQ-Responses-, June ■1982-t- Student Tesm-Learning 




teachers 
ceaCral office 

school administrators 
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fading out 5- The relatively high Interest In collaboration can be used to 
maintain energy (e.g., through networking, exchange visits, etc.). 

■ Issues . Although some participants made no recommendations, others 
liiade seve^ral, with a total of 43 statements, 11.63% of which recommended 
"no change" and 39.53% of which recommended expansion. by Involving more 
teachers, more schools, or using more of the STL strategies. In one county 
change was recommended for evaluation, but specifics were not clear. The 
greatest number of recommendations related to training (13.96%) and support 
(32.56%). 

• For training, 4.65% requested visits to other classes or schools 
using STL, and 6.98% requested more staff development, particularly 
summer workshops. (Training recommendations were not made by 
Baltimore County, Queen Anne's, or Worcester.) 

• For support, 9.30% needed materials, 6.98% wanted more substitute 
time or assigned teacher aides, and 2.33% recommended that paper- 
work should be eliminated for the project. The remainder were 
concerned about role group participation — 9.30% advocating 
greater Involvement of central office staff, and 4.65% suggesting 
there should be stronger evidence of commitment. (Support needs 
were not given by Baltimore County, Charles, and Queen Anne s.) 

These needs were also identified by follow-up participants, and It 
appears that the concern over local Involvement and commitment gradually 
Increased during the year, and is reinforced by the SoC results. 

Summary . The greatest needs and concerns for STL relate to interactive 
support - networking between schools and classes and also building evidence 
of commitment from all role groups (more so in some LEAs than in others). 
Materials and preparation time are also needed by some teachers. 
Summary of Student Team Learning Implementation 

Student Team learning was Implemented by eight LEAs In at least 20 
schools by more than 100 teachers working with approximately 177 classes in 
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most grade levels. STL was used for about 25% of the time ^allocated to the 
selected subject areas, most of which were basic skills, social studies, or 
science* 

Participation^'ln planning and training activities i*nitiated by MSDE 
was consistently maintained by teachers from all LEAs; school administrators 
were well represented by all but two LEAs; central. office staff were fairly 
well represented by four LEA?. ^n general, although project administration 
was the responsibility of central office staff or school administrators,, 
teachers were relied on more for STL than for the other three topics. 

STL took slightly more time to implement than other teaching strategies 
tried by participants, with overall mean ratings across role groups equal 
for support/interaction, training/learning, and materials development. The 
nature of the topic and the local plans (implementation strategy, role and 
scope arrangements) resulted in relatively little cross-hierarchical 
interaction, with least for the lighthouse schools and most in th^ capacity- 
building LEAs. Participants rated the support they had received from each 
other lower than that received from MSDE and developers (ranging from a 
mean of 3.A1 ~ about average — for central office sta&f, through 3.88 to 
teachers and 3.91 to school administrators ~ good, to A.O? for MSDE and 
A. 17 for STL developers). 

The greatest value of STL was that it benefitted students by increasing 
motivation, peer relations, and self esteem, and appeared to improve 
achievement. Also, teachers benefitted by being Involved In a new Instruc''' 
tlonal strategy, and acquired new knowledge and skills." However, teachers 
in seven counties found STL took time, required more materials than were 
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readily available, was too cormpetitive for some students, and difficult to 
implement when absenteeism was h^.gh. However, most felt that STL was worth 
the work required. ^ 

Needs and concerns related more to district organizational issues than 
to classroom implementation (although 16.28% of specified needs did relate 
to the classroom). Greater commitment and involvement are needed in three 
LEAs; involvement of other schools and teachers are advocated in six LEAs; 
and inter-school or class visits and inservice are needed by four LEAs. 
Overall, if LEAs want STL to be perceived as a county project, less of the 
burden should be placed on teachers. 

The above is a general summary across sites. Below, each LEA is 
discussed separately. 

* • Baltimore County, using, a pilot/district approach intone eleittentary 
and one middle school, had a cross-hierarchical team with good to 
excellent mutual support among all role groups, although teacliers 
would like to interact more with their peers. Commitment was high 
in both schools, although STL was used somewhat less in the middle 
school (which was being reorganized from junior high status)*? 
Participants found that STL increased student motivation and 
achievement, and was a relevant strategy which teachers and student 
enjoyed,' although it was somowhat time-con smning . Participants 
recommended expansion.^. 

0 Calvert, using a lighthouse approach in a middle school, had^a 
cross-hierarchical team with relatively little central office 
involvement. Teacherrs and students enjoyed STL, and student moti- 
vation and achievement increased. Teacheifs needed assistance or 
time for planning and materials developmer^t and recommended involve 
meat of other teachers and inter-class visits. 

• o Charles, using a lighthouse approach in a middle school, had a 
crosji-hicrarchical team with relatively little central office 
involvement. Student motivation and achievement increased, but 
teachers found STL time-consuming. More staff development, use of 
other STL strategies, and a (different) evaluation design were 
rocomniended. 
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• Montgomery, using a lighthouse approach in a junior high school, 
was primarily the teachers* responsibility. Student motivation and 
achievement increased. Recommendations included involvement of 
other schools, cross-school visits, summer workshops, and more 
central office involvement. 

• Prince George's, using a capacity-building approach within the 
three regions of the county, had least involvement from school 
administrators. The use of a new strategy helped teachers, and 
students' achievement and motivation increased. Greater commitment 
was needed, plus more staff development and use of other STL 
strategies. , 

• Queen Anne's, using a capacity-building approach within the high 
school, had a cross-^hierarchical team with good to excellent mutual 

* , support. Student motivation and achievement increased, and it was 
recommended 'that other teachers should become involved. 

. ^ Washington, using a capacity-building approach district-wide, 

conducted an orientation for all SQhool administrators and super- 
vi^s, then conducted regional orientation and training sessions 
forv^unteer teachers. A cross-hierarchical team was involved 
.with a^rage to excellent mutual support. Student motivation 
increased and teachers enjoyed using STL although it was time- 
consuming. Increased jirivolvement was strongly recommended. a 

• Worcester, uQing a pilot /district approach in one, elementary 
/^hool, had a cross-hierarchical team with good mutual support. 

\^ Student motivation and achievement increased although STL w^s 

time-consumingl The project expansion and use of a (different) 
evaluation design were Recommended. 

The extent to which LEAs ful,fill/d their-^Pfifs plans varied, partly • 

because PEPS objectives were for two years and current data describe only 

the first year. To date,, the three islghthouse sites have exceeded their 

planned participation, since within eac\school a greater number of teachers 

o.r classes have been involved^ One piiot/district (Baltimore County) 

satisfied its pilot site objectives. The other involved 15 teachers l^n one 

school and hopes to involve up to 35 more teachers in up to 16 schools. Of 

the capacity-building sites, Prince George's planned for 27 classes in from 

9 to 27 schools and actually involved Al classes through 28 teachers In 
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approximately 10 to 15 schools. Queen Anne's planned involvement of W/. of 

W 

the teachers in one high school: three teachers used STL. Washington 
planned for use of STL by 50% of the teachers who participated in training: 
20+ teachers used STL. 

In general, classroom implementation of STL caused few problems 
alc.ough teachers would have liked more readily available materials. 
Counties followed through with their plans -- sometimes exceeding their 
objectives — and in many cases are preparing to expand use. With 
Increased interaction and support in some cases, STL should exceed Its 
level of use for the 1982-83 school year. 

Teaching Variables 
The following section describes the implementation of Teaching Varia- 
bles (TV) including discussions. of the scope and intensity of itnplementa- 
clon, LEA participation in MSDE training and planning events, time spent on 
the topic, roles and responsibilities of implementers , impact, and partici- 
pant needs and concerns. 
Scope and Intensity of Implementation 

Of the 19 LEAs implementing one or more SITIP topics, nine wrote 
' initial proposals for TV. However, only six counties completed PEPS* forms 
for TV in the tall of 1981 and five counties implemented TV during the 
1981-82 school year.. Cecil, Harford, and Howard Counties had planned on 
using TV in addition to one other topic. However, they changed their minds 



*P|.-PS __ Promising Educational Practices Submittal — a sunnnary of a 
local plan describing eight elements. See the chapter on planning for a 
complete discussion. 
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after the Summer Institutes. Baltimore County dropped TV during the school 
year mainly because local circumstances Indicated that they had insufficient 
resources '(expertise and stability) to implement a combined project. 

During the first year of the project, the counties involved in TV 
carried out their implementation strategies as planned in the tall of 1981 
(see Tables 39 and 64). All LEAs focused primarily on the "time" variablQ?\ 

In Calvert County, both "time" and "content" variables were implemented 
in grades 6 through 8 in one middle school. For "content" curriculum 
alignment between Project Basic objectives, the CAT, curriculum, and 
textbooks was completed for reading/language arts and mathematics in the 
summer of 1^81, and teachers kept records of opportunity to lean, by class 
grade and objectives for each reporting period throughout the year. 

0 

However, the "prior learning" element was not attempted. Time-on-task data 
were collected by two teachers who observed all teachers in all academic 
subjects. "Time" and "content" data were analyzed and stored on a micro- 
computer. 

Frederick County used a pilot/district strategy with approximately 12 
teachers in one school (grades 7-12), observing for "time" in a variety of 
academic subject areas. The "content" varia^e was addressed at the 
beginning of the school year when a match was detennined between curriculum 
and CAT objectives. j 

In Kent County, eight teachers were observed on the "time" variable In 
one elementary school, grades one through four in reading/language arts. 

Montgomery County Implemented TV In one elementary and one middle 
school. Both schools Implemented the "content" variable through the newly 
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Table 64 

Scope and Intensity: Teaching Variables 



LEA 


'/ Schools 


Grades 


// Teachers 


// Classes 


Subjects 


Calvert 


1 


6,7,8 


18 


18 


M, R/LA, 


Sc, 


SS, 


other 


Frederick 


1 


7-12 


12+ 


12+ 


M, R/LA, 

« 


Sc, 


SS 


4 


Kent 


1 


1-4 


8 


8 


R/LA ■ 








■Montgomery* 


2 


2-6 


11 


18 


R/LA 








Somerset 


1 


1,2 


2 


2 


R/LA 








Total 


6 


1-12 


51+ 


58+ 


M, R/LA, 


Sc, 


SS, 


Other 









Note: Numbers are approximates 

* Teachers at one school were using VJ as a data collection technique for AT. 



M = Mathematics ^ 

R/LA = [Reading / langua^^e arts ^ 

Sc - Scier.ce 

SS = Social Studies 
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adopted curriculum in reading/language arts which is designed to match 
curriculum and CAT objectives. At the elementary school, approximately 
four teachers in grades two through five implemented the "time" variable i 
reading /language arts and mathematics. These implementers were using TV a 
a data collection technique for AT which was also being implemented. 
Approximately seven sixth grade teachers at the midd ,e school implemented 
the "time" variable in reading/ language arts. 

Somerset County implemented the "time" variable in one elementary 
school with two teachers in reading/language arts, grades one and two. 

As can be seen in Table 64, the scope and intensity of TV implementa- 
tion varied among the five counties from two teachers in one elementary 
school in one county implementing the "time" variable in reading/ language 

arts to 18 teachers in one middle school in one county implementing both 

is 

the "content" variable (recording opportunity to learn the objectives as 
well as a^^igning the objectives to the CAT) and* the "time" variable in a 
Variety of subjects. Across the five counties, six schools were involved 
in grades one through twelve in a variety of subject areas. 

TV was used in only one school in four of the counties and in two 
schools in one ot the counties. Three elementary, two middle, and one 
junior/senior high schools were involved. TV was used in reading/language 
arts in all of the counties. In mathematics in three of the counties,* and 
in science and social studies in two of the counties. One county used TV 
in other subject areas in addition to the four listed above. 
LKA Participation in Planning and Training / 

MSDE conducted three training and three planning activities for the 
counties Interested in implementing TV (see Table 65). A larg*-r percentag 

4 \, 
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of TV respondents had been Involved in two or more training events (62.96%) 
than in planning activities (40.74%) or in all six activities (25.95%). 
Sustained attendance for all six activities was best maintained by central 
office staff (of whom 50% were involved) followed by school administrators 
and teachers (with 20^ and 18.75% of them respectively participating in all 

r 

six activities). 

Table 65 

---Attendance Patterns for Training and Planning Events: 
' Teaching Variables (June 1982) 





Total 
Respondents 

N - % 


Training 
2 or more 
Events 

% 


Planning 
2 or more 
Even to 

% 


All 
6 Events 

1 


local 


27 100 


62.96 


40.74 




Central Office 


6 100 


83.33 


50 


50 


School Administrators 


5 100 


100 


80 


20 


Teachers 


16 100 


43.75 


25 


18.75 



I^deally, for each county, each role group should have been represented 
in all six activities, and individual representation should have been 
sustained to maintain a s{^se of continuity and build a cross-hierarchical 
knowledge base and consensus about the topic and' how it was to be implemented. 
At^the minimum, each county should have involved representatives from all 
three role groups iili at least two training and two planning activities. 

The following summarizes participation patterns for the counties 
S^volved in TV: 

• Calvert role groups were appropriately represented in both training 
and planning activities. However, teachers were the only role 
group mhlntalning involvement across all six activities. 
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\ • All role groups from Frederick County were appropriately represented 
in both planning and training with *central office staff sustaining 
\ involvement across the six activities. 

Central office staff ai\d school administrators from Kent County 
were appropriately represented in training and planning, with 
^ central office staff sustaining involvement. Teachers were 

, appr9priately represented in training (data are not available for 
"planning) . 

• Montgomery school administrators were appropriately involved in 
trainiifig and planning activities and were the only role group 
maintaining involvement across the six activities. Teachers were 
appropriately represented in training activities. Central office 
staff were appropriately represented in training with no Informa- 
tion available for planning. 

• In Slomerset County, central office staff and teachers were appro- 
priately represented in training and planning and 'maintained 
involvement across the six activities^ School administrators were 
involved in two training events and one planning activity. 

Of those iinplementers responding to the General Survey, school admitiis^- 
trators were more heavily involved in both training and planning than were 
central office staff and teachers. Central office staff were more heavily 
involved in both training and planning than were teachers. 
Time Spent on the Topic 

This section discusses time spent during the first year of implementa- 
tion. Time across the' school year is discussed first followed by a discus- 
sion of use of time in the classroom and then in the school. 

1981-82 Schedules . For the ''time" variable, obse.rvations in Kent 
began in April.' The majority of the teachers in the other four counties 
began TV implementation in September 19ol and finished in May-June 1982. 
Somerset County conducted "time" observations in February through June. 

Calvert and Montgomery Counties accomplished their planned time period 
for Implementation (see Table 39).' Kent County got a later start than 
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planned. Frederick and Somerset'\Countie8 did not specify a time period on 

their PEPS form. ^ 

In the Classroom . For the "time" variable, most counties made three 
classroom obser\'atiolis for each teacher. Each teacher appUed improvement 
strat-egies following analysis of observation data if strategies were 
determined (occurred in four of the six schools). Tn Calvert, participat- 
ing teachers applied a modified version of the "content" "variable for most 
of the school year. 

TV did not require teachers to spend more time preparing students 
(e.g., grouping, pre-testing), nor did it affect curriculum coverage, 
except to a small extent in Calvert where teachers implementing "content" 

» 

-found that slightly more time than usual was required t,o cover the curricu- 
lum. 

In the School . TV is designed as an action research approach for 
"time," requiring teachers who wish to improve "time-on-task" to develop 
and implement appropriate strategies. While TV suggests some strategies, 
most are usually developed by teachers working with each other (and school 
administrators and central office staff also in some cases). Strategizing 
or problem-solving meetings are considered "out-of -classroom" activities. 

In all cases informal strategizing occurred between the observers and 
the teachers observed on an individual basis soon after data were analyzed. 
Little time was spent on such informal activity. In two counties, cross- 
hierarchical teams reviewed data together (in two schools data were rein- 
forced by video-tapes of classes) and participated in mutual problem-solving. 
These sessions were more formal, occurred fairly frequently, often as part 
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of regularly scheduled staff meetings led by the school principal. In one 

county, formal strategizing is to occur in the summer of 1982. In al] . 

schools, observation required time, and when teachers observed each other, 

scheduling and use of substitutes had to be arranged. 

Comprehensive implementation of the "content" variable was not speci-- 

fi^ on any LE^PEPs, and did not occur in any LEA, 

Roles and Res ponsibilities 
-1 : ' — " 

'The SITIP design encourages involvement of a cross-hierarchical team 
including:' 1) central office staff, e.g., supervisors in instruction or 
coordinators of staff development; 2) school administrators, e.g., princi- 
pals, vice principals, department heads; and 3) classroom teachers* This 
section describes the people involved, what they did, and their relation- 
ship to each other from three perspectives: usual assigned roles, activi- 
ties undertaken, and interactive support, with reference to level of effort 
and use of time for implementation of TV. 

Usual Roles . Of the nine central office staff involved in TV, two had 
staff development responsibilities,^ and seven had instructional responsibili- 
ties. Five of the latter were actively involved in TV. School administra- 

0 

tors involved came from dlementary schools (three principals), middle/ junior 
high schools (one principkl, one vice principal) and one junior/senior high 

school (principal) . 

Activities and Levels of Effort . Each local superintendent commit rod 
cross-hierarchical teams for a two-year implementation period in addition 
to the training and planning activities of 1980-81. Six activity area<^ 
were identified, and central office staff and school administrators were 
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to Indicate level of effort (time and energy) spent on each (vlch responses 
ranging from 0 to a high of 5). The areas of activity were: 1) administra- 
tion (including planning and budget); 2) development of materials; 3) 
designing and/or conducting inservice; 4) supporting school impiementation 
(e.g., problem-solving, supplying materials, et-<:.); 5) dissemination; and 
6) evaluation. (Mean ratings are presented in Table 66.*) 

Levels of effort were most similar for central office stgff and school 
administrators in. the areas of dissemination and materials development, . 
followed by training, support, and evaluation, with most difference on 
administration (see Table 66) . The greatest combined effort was spent on 
' support and the least on materials development . 

• With the exception "of Montgomery, eaeh LEA had at least one person ■ 
investing considerable effort in administration, although in 
Somerset the work seemed to be fairly evenly shared between the two . 
role groups. 

9 Materials development ,was low for all respondents. _ 

• Tr^nlng was higher for central office staff than school administra- 
tors, with Kent investing most in this area. 

• Providing support was very high for all respondents except one in 
each role group from different LEAs (Kent and Montgomery). 

• Dissemination, the same for each role group,, was highest in Somerset 
and Montgomery. 

• Evaluation was relatively low (and equal) for all central office 
staff and school administrators in Calvert and Kent, slightly 
higher for school administrators, in Montgomery and Somerset. 

' I 

>> 



*Data not available for central office staff in Calvert and Montgomery 
and for hool administrators in Frederick. 
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Table 66 

Level of Effort: Teaching Variables 
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AREAS OF ACTIVITY 



\ 



Central Office ^^taff 
School Adminiscracors 
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All three role groups were asked to rate the amoOnt of time required 
for TV in comparison to other projects in which ^hey had been involved. On 
a scale from 1.00 (substantially less time) to 5.00 (substantially more 
time), the TV implementers indicated ^hat the Instructional process requirc^d 
more time compared' wi th other strategies (see Table 67). Teachers found 
that all five activities required slightly more time (mean of 3.71) with 
becoming informed (3.94) and record keeping (3.81) rated highest . Central 
office staff found TV to require more time in becoming informed (4.33), 
interacting with school personnel (4.33), and record keeping (4.00). 
school administrators rated all the activities as requiring more time (mean 
of 3.73) with the exception of evaluation (3.25). 

Average ratings across the five activities indicated that all the 
counties found TV to require slightly more time (3.47 to 4.16) to implement 
with Frederick County giving the highest ratings. 

Interactive Support . Each of the five LEAs had a SITIP team, with 
lighthouse implementation strategies in four counties and a pilot/district 
approach planned In Frederick. Leadership was provided by central office 
staff in two counties, by school administrators in one. by a teacher in 
one, and by a cross-hierarchical team In Somerset. Observation was conducted 
by teachers In four counties, although school administrators later assumed 
most of that task in one LEA, and central office staff observed in Kent. 
Arrangements for observation were complex, usually requiring a substitute 
to re-place the observing teacher who then either tracked a class of students 
(e.g.. in junior high schpol) or negotiated scheduling with teachers to ho 
observed. These arrangements (support) were usually undertaken by the 
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Table 67 



Use of Time: Teaching Variables 



^'"■"^-N.^ Role 


Central 
Office 

N=6 


School 
Administrators 

N=5 


Teachers 


Total 


Becoming informed 


4.33 


4.00 


3.94 


4.04 


Interacting with 
school nPT"^rtnnp1 


A. -3 3 


3.80 


3.69 


3.8V 


Preparing/organizing 
materials 


3.33 


4.00 


1 

3.44 


3.52 


— r- 

Record Keeping I 


4.00 


3.60 


■ 3.81 


3.82 


Evaluation 


3.50 


3.25 


3.69 


3.58 



Mean ratings range from nj-low of 1.00 (subscantiall Less time) 
to a high of 5.00 (substantially more time). 



school adrainlstrator. In all cases, observers and those observed learned 
from e<ich other — formally or informally sharing ideas to improve teaching 
techniques. In Montgomery and Somerset > meetings Involving more than the 
two people dirtctly involved required support and participation from all 
participants. Only Calvert emphasized the "content'' variable with teachers 
interacting with each other and much responsibility undertaken by a coordi- 
nating teacher support jd by a school administrator. 

Impiementers were asked to rate the support received from each role 
group (from 1.00 very poor to 5.00 excellent with 3.00 as average). As 
indicated in Table 68, for TV, central office staff.were generally more 
positive in their assessment, rating all groups between ^.00 and A. 50. 
School administrators rated teachers highest (4.60) and considered central 
office support average to good (3. AO). Teachers rated their colleagues as 
average to good (3.56), and awarded the lowest rating to central office 
staff (2.81 " just below average). 

Table 68 

Perceptions of Support Received: Teaching Variables 



j Toplc5 ^ Reapondenta 

j Central Office 

j School Aa-nini^cratcra. 

! Teachers 

Total 



Teachers 



School 
Administrators 



t 



42 j 4. 08 

|273 3.66 
f 



4.14 
4.16 
3.67 
3.78 



Centrni Office 
Staff 



MSDE 



Developers 



"4, 


14 


t 

i 4- 






3 


95 


i 4 




3.87 


3 


36 


' 3 


16 


} 23 


3 


.52 


! 1 


.39 


3.., 



Tearhi^rs received a mean rating of 3,96, with teachers themselves 
awarding the lowest racing (3.56). 



* 



School administrators received a mean rating of 3.85, with central 
office staff awarding the highest rating (4.50). * 

Central office staff received a mean rating of 3.19; MSDE received a 
mean of 3.56, and topic developers were awarded a mean rating of 3.37.* 

Summary . Roles, tasks, effort spent, and support provided were exam- 
ined together to determine patterns of activity. Findings are summarized 
by task. * 

o Administrative tasks — planning and budget — were mostly' assumed 
by central office staff, although in Calvert a school administrator 
invested considerable effort in this area. The least effort was 
spent by Montgomery 'participants and most by Kent. 



Materials development was low for all participants, although 
slightly more effort was invested by Montgomery and Calvert. 



• Inservice — learning and training — was :hout equal for all role 
groups. (Most participants were trained at MSDE-initiated events, 
and topic developers conducted additional training in Kent and 
Montgomery.) 

o Support and interaction took more time than for other projects for 
four central office staff (in three LEAs) , for three school adtninis- 
trators (two of whom were in LEAs where central office staff were 
virtually uninvoived), and for teachers in only one county. (These 
findings reflect the fact that team problem-solving has occurred in 
only two counties and has taken relatively little time.) 

• Dissemination required effort by school administrators in Montgomery 
and Somerset, with central office staff also investing fairly 
heavily in the latter LEA* 

• Evaluation and record keeping were slightly more demanding for TV 
than for other new projects, with the highest mean investments by 
Montgomery and Somerset. 

Impact 

section discusses the impact of TV on Instruction, in general, 
and, more specifically, on teachers and students. Table 69 summarizes the 
responses given by TV Implementers to several statements concerning impact. 
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[nstructlonal Value . In general, on a scale from i.OO (strongly 
disagree) to 5.00 (strongly agree), the TV implementers agreed that the 
instructional process was worthwhile (3.98) and that it was not mere work 
than it was worth (2.33). Teachers tended to be less positive in their 
responses to these statements than central office staff and school adminis- 
trators. Responses to these statements were fairly consistent across the 
counties with one county less positive than the others. * 

TV implementers mentioned several aspects of the instructional process 
which they found tc be valuable. TV was described as a logical research- 
based method to improve classroom management by focusing teachers' atten- 
tion on how they utilize classroom time. The "content" variable (as 
used/adapted) was found to be a manageable way of breaking the curriculum 
into instructional "steps," was easy to Implement, and matched participants' 
needs.- However, TV was considered time-consuming, and in two LEAs partici- 
pants found the record keeping to be burdensome. Also., one teacher consi- 
dered the improvement strategies suggested by TV to be overly simplistic, 
another thought that TV was not cos-'ef fective , and a third found that 
observation interrupted the class and caused students to "act for the 
observer." All three teachers were in the same county. 

fmpact on Teacher '^. As , can be seen in Tal'e 69, LEA respondents felt 
that teachers had acquired additional knowledge and skills as a result of 
TV implementation (3.97 i.B9 respectively). However, the educators 
were U-.^ suft- ,\f>"ut whether teachers enioyed impl cment ing TV (3.31). 
Teachers were loRfi|osit!vo in their responses, Co these statcnients of TV 
im'>acc on teachers than v;er.- contral office stalt .nd schc.^1 administrators. 
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Table 69 

Impact of Teaching Variables as Perceived by Active Implementers (June 1982) 



Areas of Impact 



Instructional Value ( 

Is it worthwhile/workable. 

Is it moru work than it's worth. 

Impact on teachers 

Ts enjoy it. 
»Ts gain knowledge. 
Ts Increase skills. 

Impa c t on s tud en t s 

Ss enjoy it. 

Ss are more Involved In work. 
Ss incrt>ase achievement. 

Time 

Ts spend ti.ore t.' .e preparing Ss. 
Ts rover currlrtilum in less time. 



Central 
Office 



4.16 
1.83 



■3.50 
4.17 
4.17 



3.00 
3.50 
3.09 



2.33 
2.8} 



School 
Administrators 



4.35 
2.20 



3.80 
4 . 20 
4.25 



3.80 
3.50 
3 . 68 



2 .20 
2.80 



Teachers 



Total 



3.81 
2.56 



3.07 
3.75 
3.69 



3. 19 



3.1 i 



56 



3.98 
2.33 



3.3] 
3.97 
3.89 



3.?6 
3.46 
3.21 



2.74 
2.67 



NOtF; Mean ratings range from 1.00 (strongly Disagree) to 5.00 Strongly Ap^vea) 



LEA implementers felt that TV made teachers aware of the quality of 
their instruction and enabled teachers to learn new techniques through 
observing and interacting with other teachers. They appreciated the 
training and assistance provided by MSDE in two LEAs. However, teachers xr 
three LEAs were concerned about the time needed to implement TV. 

[mpact on Students . LEA implementers were less sure about TV impact 
on students. Responses to the statements on student impact (see Table 69) 
were between 3.00 and 3.50. School administrators tended to be slightly 
more positive in their responses to these statements. Teachers used a 
variety of measures to assess achievement, including mainly €feacher-made 
tests and teacher estimates but also .he CAT, the Maryland Functional 
Reading test, and the Nelson Reading Test. Only -one teacher noticed 
significant improvement, and two school administrators and two central 
office staff noticed slight improvement. Most respondents were uncertain 
that TV had affected student achievement. This uncertainty is not ^rpris- 
Ing since, for the "time" variable implementers in only one count" claim to 
have made systematic changes in their teaching strategies. £n three others 
minor changes have been made, and in the fifth, data indicated that engage- 
ment rate of students was satisfactory -- requiring very minimal changes. 

Summary . In general, the impact of TV is somewhat uncertain. Local 
educators have acquired knowledge and skills in determining time-on-task 
and have learned by observing each other. The "content" variable has 

allowed teachers ro systematically record students' opportunity to learn, 

c 

and has contributed to Che alignment of curriculum objectives. Instruction, 
and the CAT. Although one teacher found substantial improvement in student 



achievement, raost were unsure of the Impact of TV on students, if only the 
"time" variable was implemented and if data indicated satisfactory "on-task" 
rates, teachers did not change and no impact was made. Where this occurred, 
the impact of TV was confirmation of appropriate instruction (in terms of 
time-on-task) by the teachers involved. 
Participant Needs and Concerns 

The following discussion presents' results of the Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire (SoCQ) and reviews needs and concerns identified through 
surveys, interviews, and observations. 

SoCQ . As discussed in the chapter on training, TV participants were 
less well prepared for implementation than were those involved in other 
SITIP topics in July 1981 (see Table 21). At that time, SoCQ data indi- 
cated that several participants were recoi^ering their plans, and in fact 
between August 1981 and February 1982 four LEAs decided not to impleftajit 

TV." 0 

Role group responses have changed over the year (compare Tables 20 and 
70), with the greatest differences evident for school administrators, whose 
concerns have decreased In all areas, and particularly in management, 
information, and awareness. Current data indicate t>^afc school administra- 
tors see some personal implications of TV, and they arc interested jn what 
Others are doing. Central office staff interests have changed very little 
over the year, although current respondents are not interested in refocus- 
ing: they will support TV although it's not their main priority. Teachers* 
concerns increased for consequences and collaboration, and (slightly) on 
personal and management issues. Now that they understand the TV "time" 



Table 70 

SoCQ Responses, June 1982: Teaching Variables 




SoC STAGES 



teachers 
central of f ice 
school administrators 




variable, they want to know how to put It to work so that students and they 
themselves can benefit. 

Results suggest that cross-hierarchical teams should engage in strata- 
gizing — not only to determine ways to improve classroom instruction based 
on needs identified by observation, but also to resolve some of the teachers' 
personal concerns. 

Issues . A total of 17 recommendations wete made, with some of the 27 
survey respondents making no suggestions and others making several. 
Representatives of two LEAs (11.76% of total responses.) recommended "no 
change"; 17.65% recommended elimination or more selective use of TV; 29.41% 
recommended expansion — use of other variables, or inclusion of other 
schools or teachers; and a teacherlVi one county wanted TV to continue but 
was afraid it might "fall by the wayside." In one LEA, one teacher sug- 
gested that if attention is focused on instructional (process) improvement, 
administration should not also require curriculum change; another suggested 
that teachers should be given the information about TV then left to chose 
their own improvement strategies. Th^ remaining recommendations related to 
support (17.65%) and training (11.76%): 

• Suggestions relating to support indicated that conmiunication should 
be improved between role groups, that the role of central office 
staff should be clarified, and that MSDE should invite all TV 
participants to attend SITIP meetings (e.g., follow-up meetings). 

» Respondents from two counties requested more inservice, with one 
specifying involvement of TV developers. 

None of these needs had be^en identified at Follow-up meetings: at 
that time participants were more concerned with the* mechanics of observa- 
tion and coding for student engagement on the "time" variable. 




Summary . The greatest needs for TV relate to interaction among^ the 

participants, both in terms of support and commitment and in acting upon 

the data collected through observation. Clarification may be needfed in 

some cases, in terms of the real objectives of participants, of the real 

nature of TV (both variables), and how those two factors can be matched. 

Summary of TV Implementation 

> 

TV was implemented in five LEAs in six schools by at least 51 teachers 
in approximately 58 classes across all grade levels except kindergarten* 
Most classes were in basic skills but other subject areas were also included. 
Most of the counties made at least three observations per teacher for a 
period of from two months to a full school year. The "content" variable 
was implemented to varying degrees by three counties, with Calvert follow- 
ing through most systematically throughout the year. 

Participation in planning and training activities initiated by N5DE 
was maintained fairly well by all role groups from all counties. However,,^^ 
central office staff were much more involved in Frederick and Kent than in 
Calvert and Montgomery; school administrators were mqre involved in Mont- 
gomery and were '^reassigned*' in Frederick and Somerset and so missed early 
activities; and teachers played more important roles in Calvert and — to 
some extent In Frederick. In Somerset representation was fairly equal for 
all role groups. 

TV took slightly more time to implement than ether similar p..ojects 
tried by participant^^ with overall mean ratings quite different for each 
role group and for all tasks except evaluation (3.58). With the exception?, 
of Calvert and Montgomery, central office staff found TV more time-consuming 
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than did teachers or school administrators. Apart from administration, 
Interacting/supporting required most effort for central office staff In the 
three counties* In which they were Involved, Three school administrators 
and teachers In four schools also found Interacting/supporting to require 
high levels of effort. In no site did all three role groups report similar 
levels of effort, 'and In only two schools did teachers' Investment In 
interaction come close to either school administrators or central office 
staff. (Given the nature of TV, this may be considered unfortunate.) 
Learning/training was, in most sites, an area of high investMnt, with 
similar investments by the actively Involved role groups in Calvert, 
Frederick, and Montgomery, and -with slight differences between role groups 
in Kent and Somerset • (Given the complexity of TV, this area qf activity 
was expected to be fairly high, and it was — mean ^4.04.) The nature of 
the strategy — lighthouse versus pilot/district — had a slight effect in 
that in the latter case central office staff invested slightly more effort 
than did counterparts with lighthouse school strategies* 

Perceptions of support tended to reflect the extent of role group 
interaction except in one county where teachers rated themselves as just 
above average and every other group as below average or poor. In all other 
cases ratings ranged from above average to excellent. 

The greatest value of TV was that participants gained knowledge and 
skills by using a logical research-based procedure to focus attention on 
use of time In the classroom. fn three LEAs teachers benefitted bv apply- 
ing specific improvement strategies. Observers also learned by observing 
other teachers and thus became aware of quality Instructional strategiet. 
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While teachers valued that learning they were also somewhat unhappy when 
pulled out of their own classes to observe, feeling they were losing time 
with their students. In two LEAs, use of the ''content" variable contri- 
buted to curriculum alignment. However, participants in three counties 
found TV to be time-consuming, and in two counties record keeping was 
burdensome. During the first five to six months of implementation many 
participants experienced problems with data collection and analysis, 
especially in defining various categories of unengaged behavior. Although 
those problems were resolved at the spring Follow-up meetings, another 
problem seemed to persist: the question of what to do once data were 
analyzed, 

While not specifically stated by participants, that problem is implied 
by several of the participants' recommendations relating to support, 
training, attention to other variables besides "time," and choice of 
improvqnent strategies. Concerns data reinforce these suggestions an<' also 
indicate a need to resolve teachers' personal concerns and clarify role 
group interaction. 

The above is a general summary across sites<5. Below each LEA is 
discussed separately. 

• Calvert, using a lighthouse approach in a middle school, imple- 
mented "time" and "content" for the whole school year finding that 
TV matched their needs. Although there was relatively little 
direr t involvement of central office staff, they were perceived as 
supportive. Participants rated each other as good to excellent for 
their mutual support. Key teachers, particularly the mathematics 
teacher, were Important to the project sin^:e they collected and 
analyzed data. Teachers gained knowledge and skills through 
observing and sharing and also through the curriculum alignment 
process, Stratcglz^ing was informal. The "content" variable was 
considered more useful than "time," and there were few problems in 
either case. Toward the end of t\\e year more staff became involved 
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and participants were considering refinement and expansion. Parti- 
cipants suggest that implications and actions for improvement need 
to be considered on a broader base — possibly by subject-area or 
grade-level teams. 

• Frederick, using a pilot /district approach in a junior/senior high 
school, had a cross-hierarchical team with good mutual support. 
Several teachers colXected ''time" data on many of their colle'^gues 
~ a useful learning ^ocess but time out of their own classes was 
considered a drawback. (TV as developed provides norms for elemen- 
tary classes only, and Frederick decided to establish secondary 
school baselines.) Some informal strategizing occurred but plans 
indicated that formal strategizing will follow analysis in the. 
summer of 1982. Participants considered TV to be logical, and 
increased teachers* awarenes^ of the relationship of the use of 
time to achievement and of thteir own teaching styles. However, it 
was time-consuming and one teacher asked, "Where are we going?" 
Participants recommend improved 'communication and hope that TV does 
not "fall by the wayside." 

• Kent, using a lighthouse strategy, experienced some initial problems 
due to staff reassignments , but conducted training in the spring of 
1982. "Time** observations were subsequently conducted by the 
central office supervisor who found TV to\be a logical method to 
look at student behavior and provide objecVive feedback to 
teachers. Participants would like more MSDE-initiated training, 
and plan to expand their use of TV, possibly using ''content . *'* 

• Montgomery used a lighthouse approach in two schools — at a middle 
school, and — in conjunction with Active Teaching ~ at an elemen- 
tary school. Both schools used video-taping to back up observation 
(which was conducted by both principals and teachers) and strategiz-- 
ing occurred in staff meetings where teachers viewed tapes. and 
offered improvement ideas to each other. School administrators 
were most active in MSDE-initiated events, which resulted in some 
criticism by participants of central office seeming lack of interest. 
Support between groups within the LEA was perceived as below 
average to very good, with teachers receiving the highest ratings. 
Participants considered TV to provide a logical focus, with the 
"content** variable helping to organize instruction into manageable 
steps. The overall SITIP design, use of research, and training 
were appreciated, and some teachers found specific strategies to be 
helpful. However, it was time-consuming, some teachers considered 

TV inappropriate for their students or class arrangements, said 
that video-taping interrupted the class and that students **acted" 
for the observer, and indicated that they would prefer simply to 



*Since teachers did not complete the general survey, a comprehensive 
picture cannot be drawn for Kent. 
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learn *the procedures and' then be left to determine their ovm 
strategies "or level of involvement. Commercial and teacher-nnade 
t^sts indicated improved student achievement, which seemed to 
relate to use of the "content" procedures. Recommendations include 
clarification of the role of central office, greater Involvement of 
teachers* in MSDE-inltiated activities, and consideration of modifi- 
cations to reduce teachers' concerns 3S they deal with both new 
curriculum and the TV process (especially at the AT -TV site). 

• Somerset, using a lighthouse strategy, had ^ cross-hierarchical 
team with excellent mutual support. Participants appreciated the 
SITIP design, training and as.sistance from MSDE. ''Time" observa- 
tions increased teachers* awareness of the quality of their 
instruction, w^nd observers liked the systematic method to look at 
student behavior and provide feedback to teachers. Working as a 
team to develop improvement strategies by category was useful. 
* However, record keeping was burdensome. Participants recommend 

involvement of other teachers in the school for "time." Also, 
record keeping procedures could be revised. Somerset staff have 
A« established a successful base for their program and should be able 
to expand with little difficulty. 

In general, given the complexity of TV, participants made ' reasonable 
progress in their first year of implementation. Two suggestiqfns may be 
cons4Akred for next year — systematic application of both "t^.me'* and 
"content," and teaming to strategize for improvement. So far, in accord- 
ance with Intended LEA plans, most effort has been spent on mastering the 
mechanics of TV: the groundwork has been done so that next year, LEAs nay 
hulid capacity and see greater improvements. 

¥ 

Summary and Conclusions 
The four preceding sections of this chapter each focus on local imple- 
mentation of one of the topics: Active Teaching (AT), Mastery Learning 
(^^.)» Student Team Learning (STL), and Teaching Variables (TV). This 
section examines implementation across all four topics and across all 19 
local PriMcation agencies (LEAs^ , under the following headings: scope and 
intensity of implementation, LEA part iclpation in MSDE- initiated 
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activities, roles and responsibilities of local implementers, Impact, and 
participant needs and 9oncerns. 
Scope and Intensity of Implementation 

During the 1981-82 school year 19 Maryland school systems were involved 
in SIT£P, 15 implementing a single topic and four implementing two or three 
topics (see Table 71) • Over 65 schools were involved, with more than 688 
teachers working with over 886 classes in all grade levels* Reading/ lanugage 
arts was the most popular curricular subject, followed by mathematics, 
science and social studies. Teachers also tried SITIP topics in various 
other subjects. 

Actual implementation was compared with that which was planned (compare 
Tables 39 and 72). In the discussion that follows, each dimension is 
reviewed. It should be noted that 1981 PEPS were for two years and current 
data relate only to the first year. 

Topics . LEAs revised topic selection only for Teaching Variables, 
with four counties dropping the topic early In the 1981-82 school year, and 
implementing LEAs concentrating primarily on one variable. In general, the 
revisions were influenced by the complexity of TV: the perceived demands 
vere greater than the perceived rewards. In all cases, topics selected 
were considered by local educators to be relevant to their interests, and 
Che extent of implementation reflected the level of effort participants 
were willing to invest. The complexity of the topic as implemented deter- 
mined the level of effort invested at the classroom level. 

Stra tegies . Level of effort (i.e., time and energy an LEA was wlll^-^g 
to invest), role group enthusiasm, and perceived local need seemed tc be 
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Table 71 

Scope and Intensity: All- Topics As Implemented (1981-82) 
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the three strongest factors influencing LEA selection of ?n implement at ion 
strategy - of which there were four: 1) distriot-wide , 2) pilot /d1 strict , 
3) capacity building, and 4) iighthoufse F.hool. In all cases str^cegie^ 
were implemented as planned in the 1981 PF.PS. 

* • The di strict-wide strategy was used by one LEA implementing AT in 
all elementary classes (W in the spring of 1982 for 80;; to 100°/ 
of the time allocated for mathematics. Continuation at that level 
plus expansion to all middle school mathematics classes is plannea 
for 1983. This strategy demands the greatest level e: effort 
(because so many people are involved); high enthusiasm by central 
office staff (transmitted to other role groups); and perceived need 
by all role groups (especially the superintendent). Since AT is 
the least complex topic, district-wide implementation was feasible 
given available resources. 

• The Pilot/district strategy involves one or a few schools in the 
first year with commitment from central office to become actively 
involved in dissemination/implementation to many more schools an 
subsequent years. Four LEAs used this strategy.-- one for each 
topic ~ with two each involving one school, one involving two 
schools, and one involving four schools. The extent of expansion 
was not clearly specified in PEPS,' but activities underlay in two 
of the four LEAs suggest that several more schools will become 
involved in the 1982-83 school year. This strategy requires effort 
and enthusiasm from all involved, particularly central office staff 
who usually take responsibility for involving additional schools 
after the first year. LEA central office staff worked actively 
with other role groups in implementing the topic in the pilot 
schools, and are planning for expansion. The extent of involvement 
and progress within the pilot schools is related to topic complexity, 
with greater expansion probable for less complex topics However, 
locally perceived need .-ind commitment are high in the ML LKA, which 
may overcome the demands of complexity and encourage greater 
progress . 

• Capacity building Is essentially a staff development approach v/rdch 
iTW^ges voluntarv implementation following training conducted by 
those first involved with SITIP. Five LEAs selected this strategy 
— four for STL and one for AT. In two rases attention focuseo 
within one school, with participation objectives at-ained. Tr. the 
other three cases, participation was encouraged for many schools. 
/— While one LEA met its goals and another exceeded its objectives for 

the number of schools and classes involved, another set a goal of 
use by 50% of those teachers trained, and the third hoped lor use 
by 50 teachers in sixteen schools. Neither of those two counties 
appear to have achieved their goals so far (and plans were for 
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years). Locally perceived need and commitment influenced resource 
allocations so that trainers could invest effort on building 
capacity and following through, with on-site coaching as new 
teachers began implementation. Most effort was spent by trainers. 
Training was conducted mostly by teachers at three sites, mostly by 
central office staff a^t the other two LEAs , with school administra- 
tors also involved in two counties. The topic developer also 
assisted in training at three of the STL capacity building sites. 
Both topics implemented through capacity building are classroom- 
focused and are less complex than ML or TV. Success relates to the 
effort invested in training, not only in workshops but also in 
follow-up assistance . 

• The lighthouse school strategy, used in 13 schools by ten LEAs, 
focuses implementation of a topic in a single school* Success may 
be broadcast informally and additional schools may elect to adopt 
the topic, but no formal commitment is made by central office staff 
to actively encourage or train others. The strategy was used for 
AT at two si*-^Sy foe >fL at fi^e sites, foi STL at three sites, and 
for TV. at fou sites. Diverse patterns of interaction and leader- 
ship evolved for this strategy, ranging from a small teacher-cen- 
tered project to a cross-hierarchical team effort. In several 
cases participants would like to expand to include other teachers 
or other schools, but that only appears likely where central office 
staff have been involved and can see the value of the project. 

For AT, one LEA has a district-wide strategy, one a pilot/district, 

one a capatity building strategy in one school, and two have lighthouse 

schools. For MI., there au one pilot/district site and five lighthouse 

schools. For STL, there are one pilot /district , four capacity building 

LEAs, and three lighthouse schools. For TV, there are one pilot /district, 

and four lighthouse schools* While no strategies were changed from the 

1981 PKPS during the first year of implementation, there is some indication 

that a few of the lighthouse school sites might become more like pilot/ 

district $ites. The relative value of a given strategy (in terms of 

institutionalization from a local perspec ti^^e , or of widespread use from a 

more general perspective) cannot yet be determined but may become apparent 
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in the second year of implementation. The strategy determines how the work 
is shared among role groups. 

School Sites . All types of schools were involved, with all grade 
levels from kindergarten to twelfth grade. Most teachers were voluntarily 
invol%red, but in Harfrrd elementary teachers were required to implement AT, 
and in some other counties teachers were expected to participate. In two 
capacity building sites the number of schools in which .topics were imple- 
mented was less than planned, but the goal was set for a two-year period. 
In four LEAs the number of teachers implementing was less than planned, l^u 
in three sites more teachers were involved than planned. The number of 
classes involved was greater than planned in five sites. In four cases 
grade level configurations were changed. 

Contrary to conclusions drawn in other studies, no greater difficulties 
were experienced in secondary schools than in elementary schools. The 16+ 
secondary schools were involved in ali strategies except the district-wide 
approach and used all four topics and a variety of content areas* There 
were two differences between types of school during implementation: 1) 
secondary teachers were more likely to focus on curriculum and elementary 
teachers were i^ore likely to focus on grade- level; and' 2) while principals 
were involved in both kinds of schools, if an additional "leader^* was 
needed it was somewhat easier in secondary schools for a department head or 
teacher coordinator to have "free'* time than for elementary teschers to 
have nei^essary arrangements made. However, both groups did attend to 
curriculum and grade articulation, especially for ML and TV. 
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Curriculum Subjects . For three topics (AT, ML, and TV) developers 
recommend Implementation In basic skills, with AT focusing of mathematics 
and ^X adding science. Academic curricula are considered most appropriate 
for all four topics. The most popular currlcular areas were: reading/ 
language arts (17 LEAs), mathematics (16 LEAs), science (12 LEAs) and 
social studies (11 LEAs). The largest range of currlcular areas was 
explored by Baltimore *Jity. Participants Indicated most impact was on 
students and ^.^cst acceptance by teachers when topics were used for fairly 
structured cu*rir.ulum. 

Scope and Time. The topics ^*?ere implemented from between one month 
and the full school /ear, with ^^reater time spent than was planned in three 
cases,, and less time spent in four cases. Within the implementation time 
the scope of use occurred as planned ranging from 5% of the time allocated 
to a curriculum for a gl^en class, to 100% of the allocated time. Most 
time was spent for AT and ML on more structured currlcular areas such as 
mathematics. Where STL was implemented some teachers used the topic 
sporadically. LEAs Implementing a topic for at least 50% of the time 
allocated for the selected su*>iect area for at least five months include: 
Allegany, Anne Arundel, Baltimore County, Calvert, Cecil, Garrett, Mont- 
gomery, St. Mary's, Washington, and Worcester. If that level of implementa- 
tion is maintained, impact on student achievement should become apparent. 

The overall scope and intensity of implementation (number of schools, 
teachers 1 curriculum areas, and time used) were determined largely by the 
strategy selected, but also by the PEPS, which in turn, reflected the LEA 
felt need or commitment to the topic. Scope was reduced when time and 
energy were scarce. 
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LEA Participation In MSDE-Inltlated Activities 

It was considered /mportant that In each LEA for each topic Implemented 
there should be a core SITIP team Including at least one representative of , 
each key role group (teachers, school-based administrators, and central 
office staff), "^eam members were encouraged by state staff to participate 
in all activities initiated by MSDE. If individuals were reassigned it was 
hoped that their place would quickly be taken by one of their peers. The 
rationale for the team approach was based on research of planned change 
which argues that 1) expertise and commitment is increased if those who are 
to carry out the tasks are involved in appropri..te planning and training 
events, and 2) knowledge shared is more lasting than knowledge held by one 
individual or by one role group. 

Table 73 summarizes participation of the three role groups for the 
MSDE-initiated activities in training (awareness conf=icnces, summer 
institutes, follow-ups) and planning (proposal preparation, spring and fall 
planning). The last column indicates sustained participation in all six 
activities of particular individuals. Information is presented for each 
LEA, and separately by topic if more than one topic was implemented. 

Ideally, all three role groups should be listed in all seven columns. 
Baltimore City achieved full participation, with Allegany close, missing 
only the presence of a school administrator at the spring planning session. 

Sustained involvement was important to maintain continuity. Eight 
LEAS maintained involvement of a central office person, ten LEAs maintained 
involvetnent of a school administrator, and eight maintained involvement of 
a teacher. For six sites (four lighthouse schools and two capacity 
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Table 73 

Participation of Role Groups in MSDE-Initiated Activities 
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building LEAS) no one sustained participation in all six activities. At 
three sites minor problems occurred as a result of lack of sustained 
involvement: 1) a lack of awareness of other LEA activities required 
greater dependency on within-LEA resources (knowledge, networking support.) 
in one case, and 2) commitment and energy to implement the topic fully was 

relatively low in two sites. 

Training activities were best attended by teachers, who were represented 
(for all LEAS) in at least two of the three events ~ usually the summer 
institutes and follow-ups. With the exception of two sites, all LEAs sent 
school administrators to at least two training events, with slightly less 
participation in the summer institutes than in the other two events. With 
the exception of one site, all LEAs sent central office staff to at least 
two training events with the awareness conferences being the most popular. 
Lack of involvement in training by central office staff caused no problems, 
since leadership was assumed by the principal at that site. Lack of 
involvement in training by school administrators at the lighthouse site may 
have contributed to feelings of lack of administrative support expressed by 
teachers. At the capacity building LEA, no problems are immediately 
apparent since leadership and staff development responsibilities are 
assumed by central office staff. 

Planning activities involved central office staff most although five 
counties (eight topic sites) did not involve this group more than once. 
With the exception of four counties, all LEA& involved school administrators 
In at least two p'-inniug activities. With tHe exception of four counties 
(five topic sites), all LEAs involved teache'rs in at least two planning 
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activities. Only eight LEAs Involved representatives of all three role 
groups in at least two of the three planning activities for a given topic: 
none of those sites experienced cross-hierarchical communication problems 
since all role groups fully understood what was to be done. 

Low involvement by central office staff caused problems only when two 
issues were not clearly understood and agreed upon: 1) implementation 
strategy and its implications, and 2) ' leadership — responsibility for 
troubleshooting and providing support to teachers. For instance, a light- 
house strategy requires school-based leadership and does not commit central 
office staff to active dissemination to other schools, and yet school-based 
staff may need central office assistance or may think they are involved in 
a pilot/district approach. Such misunderstanding, caused by poor communica- 
tion during planning, had negative effects during implementation in two 
LEAs . 

In two of the four LEAs with low involvement by school administrators, 
principals were reassigned. The new principals were subsequently brought 
up to date by both teachers and central office staff. No problems are 
currently apparent due to low involvement in planning by school administra- 
tors. 

In LEAs with low teacher involvement in planning, problems appeared in 
two cases, both relating to teachers' personal concerns about the impact 
and demands of the topic and resulting in resistance to implementation. To 
some extent, these concerns were alleviated by on-site training provided by 
school administrators and topic developers. 
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The MSDE-initiated activities were "critical events" serving as focal 
points for inter-LEA communication and used by some LEAs as opportunities 
for the SITIP team to clarify their own efforts and check progress. Where 
role group participation was .adequate (at least two groups represented in 
at least two training and two planning aptivities - all except one 1,EA), 
fewer communication problems occurred. Ihere role group participation was 
adequate and at least one person from eakh role group sustained involvement 
in all activities, the only implementation problem that was apparent was 
that of scope, i.e., plans were .slightly more ambitious than could be 
carried out (two ML LEAs). Where role group participation was adequate and 
the person(s) assuming leadership ^^^T^ned involvement (12 LEAs), few 
implementation problems occurred as long as the leaders shared information 
with others. 

Roles and Responsibilities of Local Imple menters 

The following discussion explores three areas: 1) influential factors, 
2) activities and levels of effort, and 3) Interactive support, in an 
attempt to determine the nature and extent of effort spent on SITIP and hcv 
the responsibilities were shared among the role groups. 

Influential Factor s. There are three main factors influencing patterns 
and levels of effort: 1) the implementation strategy -- whether it is 
school or district-based, using a capacity building, pilot /district . 
lighthouse, or district-wide approach; 2) the nature of the innovation ~ 
Its demands and relative complexity; and 3) the organisational norms -- 
local characteristics which determine decision-making and communication 
practices. 
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All topics were used in lighthouse schools (r^*»\i:ing from twt toi A! to 
£i^'f> for Ml) and e.^. r, topic had a pilot/district sl^e (or<^ ^c-oo] pt r u>pic 
except AT whlcb had rc\'r schools In one LKAk Cniy AT h^d cn Tistr; c-^idt* 
LEA (ir> element iry schools). Capacity Huilding v.-tq c ^or A . " . 

with i ^in^le -chool <iDpr<'^c^ ''or Af ana for two the fo>ur S'il - Tca. 
UTien site data are comblneci, there is a doinlnanr etra^epy for t^cuT lopU . 
Also, it is know whether the strategy is designed to Included active 
'involvement of central office staff, is essentially school-based, or -^r, 
teacher driven. The doirinant AT strategy requires active involvttnent of 
all role groups. ML st-rategies are school-based and put most demands or 
the teacher. STT strategies require initial efforts from all role groups 
but then demand most from teachers. The dominant TV strategy is school- 
based with n^o^t effort required of the observers ^ollectinj t ir^c daca (moft 
of whom are teachers, hut all role groups carrv out that t.'isk) , 

The nature and compJexirv of the topics (as desit^r.ed) suggest that all 

role groups, need to he involved for ML and TV, hut AT and STL require niuch 

les-. r n: -..t'r^. 1 s^'ficv ^r.r'^ and school adr Jn:i ^tr itv>r^ . If \i an! V cxW 

implemented as de^u-inetl <ind one or more role group do relatively little 

work, others must make up the difference." Altho^^^h ML was implemented with 

fairly high fidelity, only one of the two TV variables was implemented as 

designed, with the other addressed in part 'by two LEAs. The topics in 

order of complexity as implemented are AT, STL, TV, Ml. (with AT least). 

In looking at the data on effort expended, and comparing topics, the 

following should be kept in mind: 

• Active Teaching : Strategies require active involvement of all role 
groups* The topic as implemented is simple and classroom-based. 
Scope is larger than for any other topic (33 schools, A72 teachers) 




• Mast ery Learning ; Strategies are school-based. The topic as 
implemented is complex and suggests a need for cross-hierarchical 
coordination. Scope is moderate (81 teachers in six schools). 

. Stud ent Team Learning : Strategies are primarily teacher-oriented 
or classroom-based with initial involvement or light monitoring oy 
school administrators and central office staff. The topic as 
implemented is fairly simple and classroom-based. Scope is moderate 
(100+ teachers in 20+ schools). 

• Teaching Var iables ; Strategies are primarily school-based with 
active involvement by central office staff in three of the five 
LEAs. The topic as implemented is moderately complex suggesting a 
need" for interaction between observers and teachers observed. 
Scope is low (50+ teachers in six schools). > 

Activities and Levels of Effort . In each LEA a cross-hierarchical 
team was coijmitted to implement each of the selected topics for two years, 
'in order to determine level of effort, activity areas were identified and 
respondents asked to rate them. All role groups were asked to rate the 
work required by the SITIP topic in comparison to other similar innovations, 
using a scale of 1.00 (substantially less time) to 5.00 (substantially more 
time) for five activities: 1) becoming informed, l) interacting with 
school personnel, 3) preparing or organizing materials. A) record keeping, 
and 5) evaluation. In addition, school administrators and central office 
staff were asked to indicate their level of effort (time and energy) rating 
from 0 (none) to 6.00 for six activities: 1) administration (including 
planning and budget), 2) development of materials, 3) designing and/or 
conducting Inservice, 4) supporting school implementation (e.g., problem 
solving, supplying materials), 5) dissemination, and 6) evaluation. Data 
from both sets of questions were analyzed by topic, by LEA, and by role 
group, and compared with each other, with responses to questions relating 
to perceptions of support received, and with observation and interview 
records. 
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The general pattern of allocation -of effort Is the same for both role 
groups with the greatest difference for administration (which Is higher fox 
central office staff). 

Level«5 of effort were estimated by central office staff and school 
administrators for six given areas of activity.* Central office staff 
levels range from 1.53 (materials development) to i.13 (support) (see Table 
74). Overall patterns of level of effort are similar across topics for 
central office staff, with the least difference for inservice. Levels of 
effort for school administrators are similar for each topic on three arfas 
of activity (materials development, training, and support), and for three 
topics for administraticn (seejTable 75). Small differences are apparent 
between the four topics for evaluation. Dissemim.tion efforts are similar 
for Mastery Learning and Student Team Learning, and higher for the other 
two topics. 

Time spent on SITIP topics in comparison to other similar topics was 
estimated by all three role groups. (See Tables 76, 77, 78.) For central 
office staff, time investments were about the same .for materials 
development (all topics), and slightly more demanding in terras of becon^ing 
informed and interacting with school staff (all topics except STL), and for 
record keeping and evaluation (AT and TV)* STL took about the same amount 
of time as other p^'ojects, 

*No data are available for school administrators from Frederick (TV) 
and Montgomery (STL) and central office staff from Calvert (TV, STL), 
Montgomery (AT, STL, TV), Charles (STL), and Anne Arundel (ML)* Mowever, 
central off^ice staff in those four counties did not play very active roles 
In the first year of implementation. 
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Table 7A 

Level of Effort: Central Office Staff 
(All Topics) 




Mean ratings range from a low of 0 (none) to a high of S (a great deal) 



Active Teaching 
Mastery Learning 



_ Student Team Learning 
, . Teaching Variables 
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Table 75 



Level of Effort: School Administrators 
(All Topics) 
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AREAS OF ACTIVITY 



Mean ratings range from a low of 0 (none) to a high of 5 (a great deal) 

Active Teaching Student Team Learning 

Mastery Lf^arning Teaching Variables 



Table 76 



Ti»e Spent in Cotaptrtson to Other Projects: 
Central Office Staff 
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Table 77 

Tiee Spent in Cotaparisoi. to Other Projects: 
School AdB»<'''-..«cors 
1 
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Table 78 

Tine Spent in Comparison to Othor Projects: 
Teachers 



Mean ratings range from a low of 
1,00 (substantially less time) to" 
a high of 5,00 (substantially more 
time) • 



_ Active Teaching 
, Mastery Learning 
- Student Team Learning 
Teaching Variables 



For school administrators, SITIP topics took taore time than .other 
projects for all activity areas except materials development (AT), record 
keeping'^CAT), and evaluation (AT and TV), with most comparative investmeiit 
in becoming informed about STL* 

Teachers found that all topics required more time than other projects 
in all activities, with ML most demanding in all areas. The least demand- 
ing area was evaluation (for all topics except ML). 

Given the dominant strategies and the relative complexity of the 
topics as implemented, the following points are of interest: 

• Active Teaching made greater demands on the people organizing and 
'supporting implementation than it did on the teachers using it, 
with the greatest combined effort spent on learning/training for 
topic use, and sjipporting implementation through staff interaction. 
Teachers found AT relatively undemanding. 

• Mastery Learning made more demands on teachers than on other role 
groups, although both school administrators and central office 
staff spent time on becoming informed, on interactive support, and 
on administration. 

• Student Team Learning was more demanding for school-based staff 
than for central office staff, with most combined effort spent on 
learning/training and interactive support-. 

• Teaching Variables was relatively undemanding for school-based 
staff, with central office staff spending most time on interactive 
support and learning about the topic. 

• The average investment of effort, combining all role groups per 
topic, relates to the complexr'.ty of the topic as implemented, with 
most for ML, followed by TV, STL, and AT. 

• The patterns of investment (how work is shared among role groups) - 
are related to the implementation strategy used for all topics 
except TV. (In that' case the nature of the topic influences 
patterns depending on who carries out the observation tasks. This 
decision is also influenced by the organizational norms of the 
LEA.) 

Interactive Support . The nature of the strategies selected and of the 
topics as implemented largely determine the extent and nature of interactive 
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support among role groups. A third factor is individual coimnitment, demon- 
strated by initiative, encouragement of others, aud takinj; on work that 
needs to be done. These (leadership) behaviors a:e sometimes linked 
directly to a (senior) role group, hut ar^ also apparent in people with no 
formal authority. LEA norms also influence interactive support. 

In addition to observations and interviews, data were collected about 
support by asking participants to rate role groups on a scale from very 
poor (1.00) to excellent (5.00). Results -are presented in Table 79. 
Responses are very strongly influenced by visibility. That is, if respond- 
ents came in contact with- supporters or saw clear evidence of support they 
were more likely to give a favorable response (e.g., STL developers were 
actively involved with all three role groups on-site or at follow-ups and 
received an overall rating of 4.17). If respondents received support 
second-hand they were more likely to credit the supporter they saw rather 
than another who may have developed or organized the support received 
(e.g., most AT teachers did not come into contact with MSDE staff or topic 
developers and awarded ratings of 2.88 and 2.96 respectively). 

Focusing on local educators' perceptions of each other's support, the 
following points are of interest: 

• Teachers consistently award lower ratings to all support sources 
than do other role groups, and for all but TV they rate other 
teachers as less supportive than school administrators. Combined 
ratings award teachers highest for TV and second highest for all 
other topics. (TV is the only topic requiring teacher interaction.*) 

\ 

• School administrators consistently award fairly high ratings, 
perceiving teachers as slightly less supportive than themselves for 
AT and ML and more supportive ^or STL and TV, and finding central 
office staff more supportive for ML, equal to themselves for STL, 
and less for AT and TV. Combined ratings give school administrators 
highest scores for all but TV. (The first year of SITIP for all 
topics is primarily school-based.) 
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Table 79 

Perceptions of Support Received, by Topic and Role 



Topics and Respondents K 



Active Teaching- 

CO 
SA 
T 

TOXAL 

i Mastery Learning 

CO 
SA 
T 

TOTAL 

Student Team Learning 

CO 
SA 
T 

TOTAL 

Teaching Variables 

CO 
SA 
T 

TOTAL 
TOTAi, 

CO 
SA 

total' 



Sources of Support 



Teachers 



7 
21 
96 
126 



7 
8 
53 
68 



7 
8 
37 
52 



, 6 
' 5 
16 
27 



27 
A2 
20A 
273 



4;12 
3.76 
3.45 
3.5A 



4.43 

3.39 
3.59 



4. A3 
4.43 
3.66 
3.88 



4.50 
4.60 
3.56 
3.96 



4.36 
4.08 
3.48 
3.66 



School 
Administrators 



A. 12 
4.00 
3.67 
3.74 



4.14 
4.67 
3.59 
3.7j 



3.36 
4.00 
3.90 
3.91 



4.50 
4.25 
3.50 
3.85 



4,14 
4.16 
3.67 
3.78 



Central Office 
Staff 



4.14 
3.75 
3.66 
3.70 



4;oo 

4.75 
3.11 
3.39 



4.40 
4.00 
3.14 
3.41 



4.00 
3.40 
2.81 
3.19 



4.14 
3.95 
3.36 
3.52 



MSDB 



4.00 
3.56 
2.88 
3.09 



3.71 
4.50 
3.13 
3.35 



4.57 
4.A4 
3.90 
4.07 



3.67 
4.40 
3.25 
3.56 



4.00 
4.01 
3.1^ 
3.39 



Developers 



3.S7 
3.50 
2.96 
3.09 



4.14 
4.50 
3.14 
3.40 



4./i 
4.U 
4.08 
4.17 



.3.33 
4.00 
3.19 
3.37 



3.96 
3.87 
3.23 
3.40 



Mean ratin^'.s range 



from a low of 1.00 (very p6or^^o^a high of 5.00 Cexcellent) 



• Central office staff consistently award high ratings, placing 
themselves first only for AT. (All four strategies were "sea for 
AT, and when staff development occui^red it was the responsibility 
of' central office staff at all but one site.) 

o Nearly all ratings indicate that each local role group provided 
very good to excellent support. Average or below ratxngs were 
awarded to teachers fo.r AT and Ml (by themselves), and to cental 
office staff for ML, STL, and TV (by teachers) and for U (by 
school adtainistrators). (As stated earlier, ratings reflect 
supporters' visibility. They are also negatively influenced if 
organizational norms block communication across role groups.) 

^ For a topic to be successfully implemented,^ each site needed a topic 
advocate or team perceived by local participants as being "in charge." 
initially, project directors 'were named (central office staff or school 
administrators), but, as implementation got unden^ay, it became apparent 
that in some cases the title did not necessarily mean that the incumbent 
provided support and leadership. By the end of the year, most sites had a 
topic advocate, two had a team sharing leadership, and in two cases Jeader- 
ship (as a source of energy and initiative) was somewhat uncertain. Topic 
advocates were sometimes teacher cooi^dinators. (In four cases incumbents 
previously held positions of authority, and in three cases they "evolved" 
into the leadership role.) 

Problems occurred when there was uncertainty about project leadership 
and when school-based staff were not informed of central office plans or 
decisions or did not receive materials sent to central office by KSDK or 
topic developers. Positive affect and high productivity were likely when 
everyone understood what was to be done and appropriate resources were made 
available* 

The greatest resentment and the lease or poorest implementation 
occurred in- cases where school-based staff felt they had been insufficiently 
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represented In planning/decision-making and were subsequently left relatively 
uninformed. If kept informed, and if the role group had been represented 
in planning, even if participants did not like all the decisions, they did 
implement the topic and they were not hampered by anger and resentment. 
Decision-making and communication practices were determined primarily by 
organizational norms, but were subsequently influenced by individual local 
participants, by the overall SITIP design, and by MSDE-initiated activities. 

Summary , As earlier stated, there are three factors influencing the 
amount of work done, how the work is shared, and how productivity and posi- 
tive affect are maintained. The factors are: the nature and complexity of 
the topic as implemented, the implementation strategy (including planned 
scope) selected, and the organizational norms of the LEA. Points of 
interest are:* 

m The nature and complexity of the topic determine the amount of work 
that must be done for implementation in a given class or school. 

• The nature of the implementation strategy determines how the work 
is shared among role groups, and the scope determines the number of 
people involved. 

• The organizational norms of the LEA determine how decisions are 
made and communication maintained. The nature and extent of these 
processes influence topic and strategy selection and scope planned. 

• While changes may be made (and were made) in selection of topics 
and strategies during planning, changes were not made in t\»ose 
areas during (the first year of) implementation, with the exception 
of reduction in scope. 

9 If changes are needed during implementation, they occur through 
processes relating to decision-making, communication, and coordina- 
tion — affecting the organizational norms of the LEA. Such 
changes were made in many cases, and were far less common for sites 
where all role groups had participated in planning activities. 



*These findings challenge those of the RAND study of educational 
change, and expand upon the work of Fullan & Pomfret and Louis, et al. 
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' Impact 

For the first year of Implementation, objectives focused on getting 
the topics In place and ensuring that everyone understood what was to be 
done. SITIP Impact (in terms of Improvement In student achievement scores 
or teachers' Instructional skills) is Intended in the second year for most 
LEAs. However, participants were asked to judge Impact by rating given 
statements on a five-point scale from strongly agree (5.00) to strongly 
disagree (1.00). Statements related to instructional value of the topic(s), 
and impact on teachers and students (see Table 80). Also, during site 
visits and ipterviews, additional data were collected. 

Instructional Value . Participants agreed that topics were worthwhile 
and workable, and were not more trouble than they were wcJrth. School 
administrators were most convinced. STL received the highest "worthwhile" 
rating, and AT was perceived as requiring least work (for topic value). 

All topics were perceived as practical and relevant, with all but TV 
providing useful new strategies of instruction or clear organizational 
methods for lesson planning and classroom management. TV observers became 
more aware of the quality of instruction. However, all topics except AT 
took time, and for all topics except STL, record keeping was found to be 
burdensome. 

Impact on Teachers . Participants agreed that teachers gained knowledge 
and skills and enjoyed using the topic, but teachers were less certain of 
such impact than were the other role groups. In some hfAs school administra- 
tors and central office staff stated strongly that topic use had definitely 




Table 80 

\ 

Impact of Topics as Perceived by Active Implementers (June 1982) 




CD 



In»tructlon<tl value 

It Is vorthwhlle/workable . 

IC la Rore vork chat Ic'a worth. 

I»P«ct on teachers 

!• enjoy it. 

Ts gain knowledge. 

Ts Increase akllla. 

Impact on atudcnts 
S« anjoy It, 

Ss are more Involved In work. 
Sm Increnae achlevei&ent . 

Tlx 

Ts apend wore tica preparing Sa. 
Ts cover curriculum In leaa tiac. 



Active Teaching 
CO SA T Total 
9 27 125 161 



4.67 
1.56 



3.89 
4.33 



3.11 
3.11 



4.48 
1.70 



3.21 

3.93 
3.96 



4.28 
2.06 



3.60 
J. 53 
3.65 



4.33 
1.97 



3.65 
3.63 
3.74 



3.89 3.67 3,82 3.80 
4.44 4,30 3.82 3,93 
3.50 3,62 3.50 3.52 



2.81 I!. 71 2,75 
3.00 2.93 2.95 



Mastery Learning 
CO SA ,T Total 
8 8 56 72 



4.37 
2,75 



4,00 
4.63 
4.25 



4,00 
3.75 
3. 56 



4.81 
2.38 



4.13 
4.63 
4,50 



4,38 
4.13 
3,93 



3,89 
3.00 



3.48 
3.63 
3,49 



3,74 
3,53 
3.37 



4.05 
2.90 



3.61 
3.85 
3,69 



3.84 
3,62 
3.46 



4,37 4.00 3.87 3.94 
2.50 2.87 2.86 7.33 



Student Teao Learning 
CO SA T Total 
7 9 38 54 



4.^71 
1.86 



4,57 
4.14 
4.00 



4,86 
4,43 
3.79 



4.00 
2.57 



4.70 
2.22 



4,22 
4,44 
4.25 



4.78 
4,13 
3.95 



3,78 
2./8 



4.22 
2.03 



3.92 
4.18 
3.95 



4.32 
4,00 
3,64 



3.55 
2.37 



4.36 
2.04 



4.06 
4,22 
4.00 



4.46 
4,08 
3.7Q^( 



3.64 
2.46 



Te«chln| Variables 
CO SA T Total 
6 5 *16 27 



4,16 
1.83 



3.50 
4.17 
4.17 



4,35 
2,20 



3,80 
4,20 
4.25 



3.81 
2.56 



3.07 
3,75 
3,69 



2,33 2.20 3.06 
2.83 2 .80 2.56 



3.98 
2.33 



3.31 
3.97 
3,89 



3.00 3.80 3,19 3,26 
3.50 3.50 3.44 3.46 
3.09 3 .68 3,13 3.21 



2.74 
2.67 



Overall 
CO SA T Total 
30 49 235 314 



4.50 
2.00 



3.97 
4,07 
3,50 



3,50 
2,77 



4.56 
1.96 



4.14 

2.31 



4,00 
4,16 
3.74 



3.12 
2.92 



3.15 
2.80 



4.2A 
2.22 



4.00 3.61 3.59 3.68 
4.27 4.17 3.67 3.81 
4.17 4.13 3.66 3,79 



3.84 3,85 
3.75 3.84 
3.47 3.51 



3.16 
2.70 



HOTE: Mean rAtlnga range frca 1.00 (Strongly Dlaagree) to 5,00 (Strongly Agree). 



CO - central office 

SA ** achool adalnlctratora 

T - teachera 

S • atudexit 
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Increased teachers' abilities in classroom management and instruction, and 
some teachers (especially for TV and ML) stressed that they had gained in 
understanding how their (various) action^ or procedures influenced student 
achievement and tlme-on-task* However, there was some concern that some 
teachers (primarily in STL) did not implement the topic ''correctly/* 

Impact on Students . Participants agreed that students were more 
involved in their work and enjoyed the topics (although teachers were agiin 
less- certain than the other two role groups, and all role groups were 
somewhat uncertain for TV). For all but TV, participants found that use of 
the topics increased student motivation and helped them retain Tiore of what 
was taught. In general, participants were uncertain if topic use had 
increased student achievement, although in many cases, they attributed some 
increase to topic use (usually determined by teacher-made tests). For two 
ML sites and a TV site, data from national tests indicated significant 
improvement. However, participants argued that all topics did not allow 
for student differences, that all but TV might hold back the "better"^ 
students, that ML and STL were difficult to implement when absenteeism was 
high, and that STL was too competitive for some student^. 
Participant Needs and Concerns 

The following discussion presents results of the Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire (SoCQ)* and reviews needs and concerns identified through 
surveys, interviews and observations* 

SoCQ * Participant responses of June 1982 Cor the four topics are 
presented in Table 81, which may be compared with responses made after the 



*See Table 4 for a summary of this measure 
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Table 81 

SoCQ Responses, June 1982: A Comparison of Topics 




Active Teaching 
Mastery Learning 
Student Team Learning 

Teaching Variables 
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1981 Sutnmer Institutes present.ed In Ta\>le 21. The 1981 data suggested that 
'the ardcr of probable successful implementation of the four topics would 
.be: STL, ML, AT, and TV. Also, data suggested problems of .lmplenien«-3t Lon 

for TV related to relatively low interest of some participants. Ir fa. t 
those LEAS subsequent^ dropped TV. By the summer of L9ft?, <-here was i,i . 
less difference between topics in terms of indicators for success. 

The relatively high awareness concerns indicate chat SITfP topics are 
only one set of many activities or projects in which participants are 
Involved — not necessarily the most important. Informational concerns are 
slightly lower than in 1981, and it should be remembered that many of the 

1982 respondents were trained within their UEAs and do not have a two-year 
knowledge base. Personal colicerns are equal to 1981 or slightly lover, 
with the highest scores for ML, whi^h, when related to scores on other 
dimensions, suggest that respondents {mostly teachers) need support. 
Managenient concerns Increased for ML but dropped for other topics, particu 
larly for the two classroom-focused topics (AT and STL) indicatinr, that 
most impleironter^ are copinpVeH with topic lo^gistic^j, Consequet.ot: 
concerns are close for all |topics, having Increased slightly for TV and 
decreased for other 'topics. This dimension relates to participants' 
attention to topic Impact on students (through assessment of achievement), 
and concern levelr. u^'?y increase somewhat next year. Interest in collabora 
tion^- what other topic implementers are doing, etc. — - remained the same 
for TV, and decreased for all ottler topics, indicating that this need has 
been addressed during the year* Refocusing scores decreased for all \ 
topics, indicating that participants do not intend to redesign or drop 
topics. 
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The •overall pattern of. responses suggests that: 

• If the SITIP topics are as worthwhile as developers claim and many 
implementers report, their relative importance may need to be 
reconsidered (to increase SITIP priority level) by those partici- 
pants with high awareness scores. 

• For all but AT, netv^orking and other activities are needed to 
continue to address collaboration needs. 

• For all but STL, and mostly for ML, personal concerns need to be 
addressed, which usually means that teachers need clarification 
about what is expected of them, support in terms. of time or mater- 
ials, and acknowledgement of efforts and accomplishments. 

• For ML, and to some extent TV, management concerns need to be 
addressed, possibly in similar ways to personal concerns, with some 
technical information also provided. 

• For all topics concerns reflect the fact that implementation is 
N occurring as planned, but more complex topics require greater 

support efforts to attend to personal and management concerns. 

Recommendations made by participants for the 1982-83 school year fell 
into four general categories: support, training, dissemination, and topic 
changes. Also, about 24X J)f responses indicated that no changes were 
needed. Needs are summarized as follows: 

• Support needs were defined by respondents as demonstration of 
commitment and involvement (especially from central office staff), 
clear communication (especially relating to guidelines or plans), 
provision of materials, planning time or provision of teacher 
substitutes or aides to allow for common planning by participating 
teachers, and problem-solving assistance for teachers. Most such 
needs were identified for AT and TV. About 15% of responses 
identified support needs. 

• >T raining or inservice needs were identified by about 17% of the 
respondents, with most for AT and ML. Several respondents said 
they would prefer to learn by inter-class or inter-school visits 
followed by '^sharing sessions" rather than by formal workshops. 

• While about 21% of ' responses (about evenly spread across topics) 
recommended dissemination for expansion of topic implementation to 

' other classes or schools or by use of other variables (TV) or 
methods (STL), about 3% suggested that implementation should stop 
or that topics should be used only by volunteers. 




. Changes to the topic were recommended by about Ik/, - ^^}J^^ f' 
It is likely that this group of respondents needs more accurate 
information about the relative flexibility of the topic, and they 
may also need to be involved in activities to increase commitment. 

Participant needs and concerns appear to relate to the ture and 
extent of cross-hierarchical communication and collaboration, the implemen- 
tation strategy used, and the complexity of the topic. That is, fewest 
needs or problems occur when each role group fully understands what is to 
be done and can obtain assistance (information, support, training) from 
each other or from "outside" without too much dif figulty. Such effective 
communication and collaboration are influenced by the level of commitment 
to or interest in the topic and reflect the organizational norms of the 
LEA. Demands are greater for the more ambitious strategies (e.g., district- 
wide implementation) than for, say, a lighthouse school. However, in 
lighthouse sites, concerns and needs increase if cross-hierlrchical communi- 
cation is poor, since participants seem to experience a sense of isolation 
and/or resentment at perceived exclusion from needed information. -Also, 
the greater the complexity of the topic as implemented, the greater the 
need. However, needs relating to topic complexity occur only when communica- 
tion and collaboration are insufficient for the implementation strategy 

used. 

Summary 

SITIP topics were implemented in 65+ schools in 19 LEAs by nearly 700 
teachers working with all grade levels and many curricular areas. VJhile TV 
was only partially implemented and STL sites did not use all 'three STL 
methods, topics were implemented with fairly high fidelity. Four implementa- 
tion strategies were used: a district-wide approach in one LEA. a pilot/ 
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district appt^ach iti four LEAs, a capacity building approach in five LEAs, 
and a lighthouse school approach in 13 schools by ten LEAs. Scope and 
intensity varied across sites, but ten LEAs ^jnplemented a given topic for 
at least 50% of the tipe allocated for the selected curriculum area for at 

least five months. 

Participation of role group representatives in "critical events" in 

planning and training initiated by' MSDE was fairly good. Sustained involve- 

I 

ment in all six activities by at least on individual was achieved for all 
except six sites (four lighthouse schools and two capacity building LEAs). 
Participation in at least two training activities occurred for teachers in 
all LEAs, school administrators of all but two sites, and central office 
staff of all but one site. Eight LEAs involved representatives of all 
three role groups in at least two planning activities. Central office 
staff were involved in at least two planning activities for all but five 
LEAs. (eight topic sites); school administrators for all but four LEAs; and 
teaehers for all but foui LEAs (five topic sites). While role group 
involvement in training was appropriate and helpful for implementation, low 
involvement in planning by teachers or central office staff caused problems 
due to insufficient communication or inadequate participation in decision- 
TOaking. (Low participation by school administrators did not cause problems 
because the other two role groups made effqrts to get them involved on-site. 

SITIP topics take m^^re time to implement than other improvement 
projects -in which participants had been involved. The amount of work at 
the classroom level was determined by the comple?city of the topic as ^ 
implemented. The number of people involved was determined by the LEA 



planned scope. The way In which the work was shared among role groups was 
determined by the Implementation strategy used. Productivity and affect 
were strongly influenced by processes of decision-making and communication 
which were determined by the organizational norms of the LEAs. Most effort 
for all topics was spent on interaction and support and on learning about 
or conducting training on the topic. In almost all cases role groups 
awarded each other average to excellent ratings for interactive support. 
Lower ratings were influenced by relative visibility of the supporter and 
by the adequacy of communication and coordination. 

All topics were perceived as having instructional value, being practi- 
cal and relevant, but taking time to implement. However, they were not 
more trouble than they were worth (although ML teachers were somewhat 
uncertain on this point). Teachers gained knowledge and skills, especially 
in classroom management and the organization of instruction. Students 
appeared to retain more of what was taught and were more motivated ^(for all 
but TV). Student achievement gains were made, mostly as measured by 
teacher-made tests. There was some concern that topics (except for TV) did 
not allow for student differences.- 

Needs and concerns relate to support, training, dissemination, and 
topic changes. Specifically, participants suggest that commitment should 
be demonstrated, communication Increased, plans clarified, materials 
provided, time made available for team planning or materials development, 
problem-solving assistance provided, and training conducted or inter-class 
oir inter-school visits arranged. Expansion to other classes or, use of 
additional variables (TV) or methods (STL) was recommended, and clarifica- 
tion or adaption of AT was requested. 
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All sites did Implement topics following PEPS very closely. Impr9ve- 
ments were made In the organization and delivery of Instruction. In order 
to maintain or Increase productivity and positive attitudes, some changes 
were made by participants, not to the topic but in tjie way in which they 
carried out communication and coordination. Overall, the first year of 
local Implementation of SITIP may be considered very successful. 
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' VII. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
This chapter discusses technical assistance (TA) provided by the Mary- 

• * 

land State Department of Education (MSDE) in support of local implementa- 
tion of the four SITIP topics: Active Teaching (AT), Mastery Learning 
(ML) , Student Team Learning (STL) , and Teaching Variables (TV) . 

In terms of technical assistance, this study focused on the 
seven-month period beginning December 1. 1981. However, some data have 
been collected on MSDE's role since mid-1980. Following an overview of the 
research perspectives, some general background Information is presented, 
followed by a discussion of the TA system in terms of leadership, tasks, 
and successes and challenges. 

Research Questions 'and the Role of th e Researchers . 
The initial research design did not include attention to technical 
assistance because it was not a part of SITIP at. the beginning of the 
project.^ However, it was understood that as data were analyzed findings 
would be used to determine improvements. In the spring of 1981, findings 
indicated a need. for TA. In the fall of 1981, when the interim SITIP 
report was completed, and the research design revised for the 1981-82 
school year, two changes were made relevant to the delivery of technical 
assistance: 1) it was decided that TA should be studied; and 2) it was 
decided that an action research model should be used with researchers pro- 
viding a) reports of critical events within ten days of their occurrance, 
b) oral summaries of findings during the monthly TA meetings held at MSDE. 
and c) copies of other studies relevant to TA or the/topics implemented. 
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These decisions were put into practice, and one member of the research team 
became a participant observer at TA meetings. 

For the seven months (December 1981 to June 1982), two questions were 

addressed by the study: 

• What is the nature and extent of technical assistance provided by 
MSDE in support of local implementation? 

• What is the impact of technical assistance? 

Each of those questions was sub-divided into elements such as: 
organization and coordination, problems and solution processes, Assistance 
areas and methods, personal "rewards," local perceptions of TA value, etc. 

Data were collected by process observation of all monthly TA meetings 
and follow-up sessions, and some on-site visits; formal and informal inter- 
views of state and local staff; MSDE and LEA responses to questionnaires; 
and analysis of logs used by TAs to record all SITIP-related activities. 
Since not all TAs kept comprehensive records, references to use of time in 
the following discussion are general estimates. 

General Background ^ 

The following discussion first ' sunnnarizes the factors and administra- 
tive decisions influencing the formation of a TA system. It then describes 
TA responsibilities and participation in SITIP during 1981 and the general 
status of the system at the end of November when more comprehensive data 
collection on TA was initiated. 
Influential Factors 

The initial design for SITIP and many of the preparatory activities 
were carried out by MSDE staff assigned to the Office of Project Basic 
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(which coordinates the state competency-based education program) and the 

Office of Developmental Projects (ODP) (which was responsible for MSDE 

inservice coordination).* Since SITIP was supported by all MSDE instruc- 

tionally-oriented divisions, staff from the Di/isions of Instruction, 

Instructional Television, and Library /Media Services were also involved in 

varitus ways. The original design included awareness and training sessions 

conducted by topic developers, and follow-vap sessions (probably two in the 

1981-82 school year) conducted by MSDE staff from ODP. However, the 

following factors combined to bring about changes in the original ^design: 

. Awareness Conferences provided participants with- less- practical 
information than had been hoped for. 

. SoCQ data following Awareness Conferences indicated high n^^ds for 
•participants that probably could not be satisfied by the Summer 
Training Institutes. 

. Local plans (spring 1981) indicated a general lack of readiness to 
implement the topics easily. 

' . Differences among topics and their varying Implementation require- 
men s suggested that people providing technical assistance needed 
to acquire a great deal of knowledge, and- it might be easier to 
share workload among more than the (first-planned) ODP staff. 

• Other MSDE divisions were willing to become more involved. 
Administrative Decisions 

With these factors in mind, senior MSDE staff decided that the overall 
SITIP management (and coordination of technical assistance) should be the 
responsibility of the Assistant Deputy Superintendent (who was also Project 
Basic Director), and that a team of technical assistants (TAs) should be 



*-n July 1981, six months after SITIF began, ODP was reorganized and a 
new branch of staf development was formed in the Division of Certification 
and Accreditation. The same ex-ODP staff members, with the exception of . 
the ODP Director, continued to be involved in SITIP. 
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formed, with members drawn from Project Basic, the Staff Development Branch 
of the Division of Certification and Accreditation (C&A) , the Title I 
Branch of the Division of Compensatory, Urban, and Supplementary Programs 
(CUSP), and the Divisions of Instruction, Instructional Television (ITV) , 
and Library /Media Services. Individual TA incumbents were to be "good 
field people," and knowledgeable about instruction and classroom effective- 
ness. Together the TA team was to have the knowledge and skills needed to 
help LEAs plan, provide training, implement, evaluate, and disseminate the 
topics selected. Div-ision work assignments were to be such that each TA 
would be expected to spend at least two days a mOhth on SITTP (beginning 
July 1981). Division directors assigned staff. By the time the spring 
planning sessions were held, at least one TA had been assigned to each 
topic (who continued to work on it throughout the project). Soon after, it 
was decided that technical assistance would incorporate follow-up sessions, 
and that specific activities would be determined by topic TAs according to 
the needs of the LKA implementers . 
Responsibilities and Participation of TA s in 1981 

Two TAs were assigned for each of the four topics, all under the 
leadership of the Assistant Deputy Superintendent (ADS). Of the eight TAs 
providing assistance for the 1981-82 school year, five attended the appro- 
priate Awareness Conferences, six attended the appropriate Summer 'institute, 
and ^e'ven attended and helped to plan and conduct the fall planning session. 
For TV,- one of the TAs was not assigned until December 1981.'^ Table 82 



*The first person assigned was so reluctant to accept the role that a 
new designee had to be named and appropriate arrangements m.xde (initiated 
November 19|1) • 
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Table 82' 

Participation and Assignments of Technical Assistants (1981) 





Topic 


Division 


usuax Jt\uxc 


Training Attendance 
AC SI FU 


* 

Planning 
Spring 


Involvement 
Fall 




Active 
Teaching 


Instruction 
Instruction 


Branch Chief, Basic Skills 
Specialist Mathematics CSM) 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 

y 

A 


i 

' X 
X 




Mastery 
Learning 


Certification & 
Accreditation 

CUSP 


Branch, Chief, Staff 
Development (CD) 

Specialist, Title I (ST) 


X 


X 


X 
X 




X 
X 


to 


' Student Team 
Letirnlng- 


Project Basic 
Library 


Administrator (AP) 
Specialist, Staff 
Development (SL) 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


VO 
Ln 


Teaching 
Variables 


Project Basic 
ITV 


Administrator (AB) 
Specialist, Instructional 
Television (SI) 


X 


X 


X ' 




X 
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sutmnarlzes usual assignments of TA Incumbents and their participation in 

1981 events. ' 

In the fall of 1981, ali TAs were confident 'that they understood their 
respective topics and how they should be implemented in the classroom. 
They were familiar with LEA plans and (most) knew how to design staff 
development activities for local implementers. Considered by their peers 
and supervisors to be knowledgeable in assisting local educators, they 
understood their responsibilities and thought they could handle the SITIP 
assignment competently. However, two were concerned that other responsi- 
bilities might prevent them from giving adequate attention to SITIP, two 
wanted to see their topics implemented at a well-established site, and the 
one who was assigned at the end of 1981 (SI) felt that he had "catching up" 
to but would be ably assisted by his partner (AB) and AP (who took 
respoh'^bility for several general across-toplc tasks). 

During the first 12 months of SITIP (December 1, 1980 to November 30, 
1981) each TA spent between 11 and 45 days- on SITIP-related activities. 
Table 83 summarizes time spent by the seven TAs assigned at that time who 
subsequently continued to provide assistance to LEAs. On average, each 
person spent just under ten days learning about the topic assigned and 
planning topic activitie<5, about seven days on other topics or SITIP in 
general, and about eight days actually assisting LEAs'. Time investments 
varied slightly among individiials W topics, with ab^ut equal amounts of 
tirte {M7 days per topic) 'spent by TAs involved in AT. STL, and TV, and 
less (36 days) by TAs involved with ML. 
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Table 8.3 

Time Spent by Technical Assistants (December 1980 through November 198i) 





AT 

/'days means 
N=2 


ML 

//days means 
N=2 


Si'L 
//days means 

N=2 


XV* 

//days means 
N=l 


Total 

//days means 

N=7 


learning, planning, 
documenting on topic 
as.^ignt^d 


20 10 


10 5 


24 12 


14 14 


68 9.7 


learning, planning, 
meeting about other 
topics, or SITIP 
in general 


14 7 


12 6 


16 8 


6 6 


48 7 


assisting LEAs in 
planning or begin- 
ning implementation 


12 6 


14 7 


7 3.5 


25 25 


58 8.3 



*For this 12-n\onth period, only one person was assigned to TV. 



AT = Active Teaching ML = Mastery Learning 

STL ^ Student. Team Learning TV = Teacliing Variables 
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since most LEAs did. not begin Implementation until late Occober 1981, 
most TA work until that time was preparatory and admlni5;tratlve: they 
learned their topics, became familiar with local plans and educators and 
SITIP In general, and began-^o see how their regular work related to SiTIP. 

TAs h^d no special training, were given no additional help, and were " 
not relieved from any of their usual responsibilities , ^although there was 
Official" agreement that eacH could spend two days a month on SITIP. 
There were three major factors which supported the Incumbents' TA efforts: 
D the overall SITIP design and .leadership which combined a sound research 
base with flexibility for local implementation, 2)" the topic partnerships 
and TA team meetings which maintained communication and facilitated -shared 
decision-making and work assignments, and 3) the commitment and energy of 
the TAs themselves (which was sometimes strained, but which did not weaken). 
\ 

The technical Assistance System 
As indicated above, the TA system consists of eight TAs representing _ 
four MSDE divisions and fhe Office of Project Basic. TA incumbents' usual 
Koles are cont.ent area specialists (4)-, administrators (2), otf branch 
chiefs (2). The system is coordinated by the ADS. The following discus- 
slon focuses on: leadership, tasks, and successes and challenges. 

leadership " ^ 

The SITIP design and the TA system reflect MSDE leadership which 
initially included staff of ODP and Project Basic with direction from the 
state superintendent and the ICC. ' It currently includes the same individ- 
uals (with the exception of the retired ODP director) plus the TAs. 
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The philosophy or style of leadership is democratic, encouraging 
particifatory decision-making and voluntary involvement. Interactive 
communication is practiced not only between individuals or role groups 
within MSDE or within an LEA but also between MSDR and the LEAs. Actions 
are usually based on the assumption that educators care about students and 
want to bring about instructional improvement, and that they will do so if 
they have access to sound models and relevant information. It is also 
recognized that state initiatives are not necessarily local priorities, but 
consensus for action can 'be encouraged by allocation of grants to LEAs and 
provision of in-person assistance. Considerable efforts are made to build 
a sense of shared endeavor. Goals afe suggested and choices are offered 
(including the option of non-participation). ^ 

However, within the TA system individual autonomy exists only as long 
Is program implementation is facilitated. If~"a TA (or partnership) chooses 
actions which are counter-productive, ADS tells the TA to make" changes. 
■ This happened rarely, since the TAs are all enthusiastic about SITIP and 
engage in problem-solving to share successful strategies with each other. 

The TAs see themselves as linkers - linking the LEAs to'the knowledge 
base and topics and networking among sit.s; 'as facilitators - helping LEAs 
achieve their own goals; as coordinators --sharing materials and organiz- 
ing activities such as follow-ups. All TAs agree that their primary 
objective is to provide assistance to address local needs in order to 
facilitate impUmentation. In addition, four advocate encouragement of . 
dissemination within and among LEAs. ^e_ acknowledges that TAs ensure that 
forms and funding procedures are completed correctly, and one notes that 
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the TAs assisted in the W^SITIP design and the organization of the 
1982 Conference -- activitiel suggesting an objective relating to coordina- 
tion for instructional improvement. These perspectives and objectives 
illustrate the MSDE leadership style for SITIP. 

System Tasks ' *" 

There. are ten task areas: 1) general administration and budget, 2) 
planning, 3) knowledge building, 4) materials identification and develop- 
ment, 5) training, 6) general support. 7) site visits, 8) evaluation, 9) 
communication, and 10) dissemination. Before the discussion of the task 
areas, use of time and ways of ^•'haring the work are reviewed. 

Together these tasks take about 25 person days per month, i.e., each 
TA and the ADS spends between one and five days per month on SITIP. Levels 

• 4 

Of effort vary between individuals, but combined efforts for each pair of 
TAs indicate thdt for each topic there are about 20 interactions taking a 
total of three to four days of person time per month. These interactions 
vary from a ten-minute telephone call, to a statewide mailing of informa- 
tion, to a two-day follow-ui^ training session. Most interactions are 
proactive, that is. initiated by the TAs (about 65% for STL, 85% for AT. 
and about 90% for MI. and TV). 

Work is shared in different ways for each pair of TAs, with decisions 
"influenced primarily by the incumbents' usual roles and assignments. In 
two cases there is a lead/support relationship, in one case TAs split 
responsibilities by site, and in one case TAs work as a team. For AT, SM 
is the key contact for all LEAs, carries out all field work, and is very 
active in all SITIP activities, while CB is responsible for work that can 
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be done "in the office." For ML, CD was involved, in SITIP before' ST, ini- 
tially perceived the TA tasks as a branch responsibility, and so assigned 
two staff members to assist ML sites* Subsequently, CD and ST divided the 
sites between them, although one of CD's staff remained the key contact for 
one LEA and others were "on call" if needed • fo^ STL, AP was involved with 
SITIP from the beginning and the key contact for all sites. AP and SL work 
as a team for all planning, but the former interacts more with LEAs and 
takes responsibility for several general SITIP tasks, and the latter takes 
primary responsibility for materials* For TV, AB was involved with SITIP 
from the beginning and was joined by Sl at the end of 1981. They now work 
as a team* Each pair was free to determine how^ the work should be shared, 

but the ADS required that each LEA knew its key contact and that all LEAs 

» 

received the help they needed* 

.General administration and budget ar^ primarily the responsibility of 
ADSy who invites TAs to make requests or recommendations about allocation 
of funds (e*g*, for follow-up sessions), and to participate in decision- 
making* Each TA partnership is responsible for monitoring LEA use of 
grants (an average of $5,000 per year per LEA), and for efficiently manag- 
ing resources allocate^! for materials and training for a given topic* 
General administrative and budget tasks are carried out by the ADS and 
administrators usually reporting to him (one of whom is "outside" the TA 

i 

system)* Combined effort of the TAs on administration and budget takes 
less than 5%"of their time spent on SITIP* , 

Planning is an, on-going process and occurs in several ways. At the 
monthly TA meetings members review progress and plan improvements* They 
learn from each other how to facilitate local implementation, and they also 
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look for ways to coordinate SITIP with other state initiatives or educa- 
tional groups. For instance, since the 1980-81 Awareness Conferances were 
considered successful, sirrilar conferences %were planned for 1982 and 1983, 
not strictly a part of SITIP but strongly related since the first focused 
on classroom ef f iiCtiveness and inservice and the second on planned change 
and instructional activities, with all four topics addressed by nationally- 
recognized researchers. SITIP ^TAs helped plan these conferences, worked 
with LEAs to identify local educators who should be invited, and used 
information and materials to enhance SITIP. Also, TAs explored ways in 
which institutes of higher educalion (IHEs) might become involved with 
SfTIP. The ADS involves members of the Instructional Coordinating Council 
(ICC) in planning by keeping ICC members informed about SITIP and by 
inviti^ig ICC input. At the end of 1981 TAs were primarily concerned with 
ahort-term planni^ng to take care of innnediate needs relating to specific 
local activities, i^y mid 1982, planning concerns were both short-term and 
long-term, individual^As offered more ideas (rather than simply reacting 
to ADS' ideas), and some members advocated various ways to coordinate SITIP 
with other activities and groups. In addition to planning wAthin the TA 
system, there were the MSDE initiatives described in the chapter on planning 
of this report. Whi,le all but one of the TAs were involved in the fall 
1981 planning meeting to help LEAs revise or finalize implementation plans, 
fewer were involved (for their own topics) in the spring planning session, 
a\\d only two or three were (slightly) involved in reviewing initial local 
proposals and providing information to LEAs in .the early part of 1981. 
After the fall 1981 planning meeting, however, all TAs were involved' in 
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helping LEAS develop PEPS. The collection of PEPS was duplicated and 
distributed to all.LEAs'early in 1982. CD was most involved in early 
planning activities and AP was mo'st involved in coordinating PEPS efforts. 
Combined TA effort relating to PEPS. takes about 2.3% of time spent on 
SITIP. 

Training (from a system perspective) included the three 'kinds of 
MSDE-initiated activities described in the chapter on training in this 
report. In addition, after each of the Summer Institutes and before the' 
1982 Conference the developer/presenters conducted training sessions which 
were open to'all MSDE staff. SITIP TAs assisted in planning and partici- 
pated in these events if 'they were involved with SITIP at the appropriate 
time. The extent of responsibility or sense of ownership depended on 
individual assignments. For instance, althou'gh five of the TAs attended 
the Awareness Conferences, only CD Relieved at that time he would have 
continued responsibility for training and assistance - for all topics at a 
general level. As incumbents received assignments and understood their 
role^^they participated n,ot only out of professional interest but with 
r.splnsibility to design, organize, or facilitate activities and foUow- 
tl.rough on application of training provided. This task area took about 22% 
of the TAs' SITIP time, with almost all spent on designing, organizing, and 
conducting the follow-up sessions. 

Ge neral support tasks took about 10% of the TAs' time and were the 
„.ost frequent kind of interaction between LEAs and TAs. Most interactions 
were information exchanges or problem-solving discussions, while others . 
were requests. for materials or topic clarification, and some focused on 
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logistics such as making arrangements for site visits. Interactions were 
almost all by phone, each required individual attention by the topic TA 
functioning as the key contact, and several required subsequent action such 
as linking LEAs with similar interests or obtaining , and sending materials. 

Site visits took over 40% of the TAs' time, since each topic site was 
visited at last twice during the 1981-82 school yeir. These visits' were 
not for compliance monitoring although TAs did gain an understanding of the 
nature and extent of implementation at each site* In some cases TAs 
condacted topic training or assisted central office staff in designing or 
conducting training. TAs always visited classrooms and usually, talked with 
all three LEA role groups. They collected copies of locally developed 
materials and distributed others* They participated in trouble shooting to 
address concerns of ont or more role groups, and exchanged "good ideas" 
learned at other sites or from topic developers. They helped LEAs contact 
topic developers when necessary. In general, they provided resource 
support (money, materials, an extra body), technical support (expertise, 
training on the topic), process support (ideas about alternative ways of 
getting things done), and affective support (recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of local efforts). Individual style or degree of formality varied, 
but all TAs understood ^local norms and observed local protocol and most 
tried to establish colleagial relationships with local educators. 

Evaluation of SITIP is conducted by RBS. TAs do not evaluate local ^ 
implementation. Each LEA is responsible for evaluating itself. Since 
local expertise in evaluation is low and since it ^.s not cost-effective for 
each LEA to duplicate efforts. in development of measures etc., the TAs 
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explored «.iys to build local capacity without increasing effort^ invested. 
In the summer of 1982, the TAs worked with RBS to develop an evaluation . ^ 
design (with measures) 'which incorporates elements described in PEPS, 
requires some activities and offers alternatives for others, and encourages 
a coordinated effort between LEAs and RBS. TAs will help LEAs to use this 
local evaluation package during the 1982-83 school year. In the seven 
months of the study, TAs spent just over 4% of their time on evaluation, 
mostly working with RBS on the local evaluation package, and also on 
reviewing interim feedback' reports and on helping some LEAs with their self 
evaluation. Most work in this area was done by AP and SM. 

Communication within the TA system is interactive. That is, primarily 
during the TA meetings and also at other times TAs share information with 
each other and with ADS and they receive information from ADS. All TAs 
have equal opportoinity to initiate ideas and influence decisions. 
ADS sometimes decides what should be done, .the TAs usually work together to 
determine how something should be done. For instance, in the suT^mer of 
1982 ADS decided that the ICC and Project Basic facilitators should receive 
a "progress report" on SITIP: the TAs designed M conducted appropriate 
presentations. The monthly TA meetings (each taking one to two hours) are 
crucial for maintaining communication among TAs: ideas and materials are ^ 
exchanged, progress reports and interim evaluation reports are made, infor- 
mation is shared, planning takes place, and-policies and decisions are , 
announced. While the ADS and three TAs (each representing a different 
topic) attended all TA meeting^ during the^ seven-month study, two TAs 
attended less than 50% of the meetings and on two occasions neither TA for 
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ML was present. Since the system is somewhat informal, if a TA misses a 
meeting he or she must either seek out a participant or a participant must 
seek out the missing TA, Between partners "catching up'' on meetings 
appears to cause few problems as long as the participating TA initiates the 
information update. ^However, when 'both partners miss a meeting they are 
likely to be informed only if ADS makes a point of assigning a specific 
communication task to one of the participants. Frequent and interactive 
communication occurs most between SM, AP, and AB. 

Communication between SITIP and other organizational groups is impor- 
tant because SITIP is designed as a collaborative effort, and because if it 
is to survive and grow it cannot have "project" status but should be 
incorporated into or coordinated with related instructional activities. 
Since the TAs are drawn from five MSDE divisions and the Office of Project 
Basic each can, to some extent, act as a boundary spanner. Since ADS is 
the chair of the ICC (which is made up of MSDE Assistant Superintendents 
directing , MSDE divisions with instructional responsibilities), and also 
coordinates the monthly meetings of LEA Assistant Superintendents for 
Instruction, he too , can span boundaries. Through these linkages opportuni- 
ties were identified to share information among groups and plans were made 
for further efforts. Since data from the Awarenest Conferences identified 
communication problems, subsequent efforts were made to send messages to 
several individuals within a given organization (e.g., LEA or MSDE bran 
- or division) and to send important information in more than one way or at 
several times (e.g., information on classroom effectiveness or instructional 
improvement is synthesized in documents and video tapes which were distri- 
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buted In various ways and used during training activities). This synergis- 
tic approach to communication (in evidence even in the initial design 
calling for involvement of cross-hierarchical teams) is purposeful and 
well-coordinated and has contributed to the success of SITIP since it 
increases' mutual understanding, positive attitudes, and productivity. TAs 
spend 10% of their time maintaining communication with each other and with 
coordinating groups. This time includes system planning and some knowledge 
building. 

Dissemination is defined here as involving or informing others about 
SITIP, beyond those intended in the original plan. To date, SITIP TAs have 
been involved in- two dissemination activ.ities: 1) they assisted ADS in 
making presentations at a Regional School Improvement Conference, and 2) 
they exchange information with topic developers and conference presenters 
who in turn tell others about SITIP (subsequently resulting in inquiries 
from other states). These activities took about 6% of the TAs time over 
the seven-month period. Plans are underway to involve professional associa- 
tions. In addition, since some lighthouse sites may become pilot/district 
sites, TAs will probably assist LEAs with dissemination. 

In considering the ten tasks areas described above, it should be 
remembered that they are carried out by a team of nine individuals each of 
whom devotes a relatively small percentage of his or her time to SITIP. It 
should also~be remembered that only two of the TAs report to ADS. The 
relative success of SITIP does not rest on the use of authority or on 
formal staff assignments and high resource allocations, but appears to be 
strongly related to effective communication and collaboration and leadership 
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which taps motivation such as desire for ^professional growth and sincere 

Interest in program^improvement. 
« 

Successes and Challenges 

The following discussion explores some of the problems or role con- 
straints^^experienced by the TAs, the ways in which problems are resclved, 
the personal rewards of the TA role, and the role accomplishment. 

Problems and Solutions , The biggest problem is that^TAs have compet- 
ing responsibilities for their time. While everyone believes that SITIP 
can'have significant impact on instruction and therefore deserves reasonable 
levels of effort, each TA is held accountable for various other taskQ. The 
fact that the TA role was not built into SITIP from the beginning and that 
even at the spring planning ^sessions those incumbents involved then 'had not 
been assigned the role as it was finally defined, meant that incumbent^ ^ 
experienced confusion and some resentment and frustration as they adjusted 
workloads and expectations. 

In several cases TAs had to learn a great deal in a faj^rly short time. 
In .some cases the immediate supervisor was supportive of SITIP and helped 
the TA design his or work workscope so that tasks are interactive (e.g., CB 
is SM's supervisor. SM's first responsibility is related to mathematics 
and all AT sites address that subject. SM can legitimately spent time on 
SITIP, and CB spends less but ensures that SM branch tasks are taken care 
of). In other cases the supportive supervisor modified the workscope to 
allow for time to be spent on SITIP (e.g., ADS is the supervisor for AB and 
•AP). However, even if a workscope Is modified, supervisors' expectations 
may not focus on SITIP. In those cases the individual TA must either 
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contribute his or her own time (and nier^'do) or reduce time spent, and In 
'the latter Instance the reductitffT^ for SITI-P and not for the division 
accountability. None oy^^ TAs think they have sufficient time for SITIP 
(and several believe that demands will Increase In the 1982-83 school 
year). '^SITIF Is only one of ten things I would like to do full time." 

Problems also occur as TAs work with LEAs. These may be characterized 
as bureWracy, variety, competition, and energy. In the first case TAs 
f must learn the norms of each LEA and try "to untie the red tape to encourage 
the inter-role group support that SITIP needs. An LEA with a traditional ^ 
bureaucracy takes the TA-^time and energy. Variety^ among LEAs and the 
various strategies used means that TAs cannot develop standardized methods 
or materials, but must respond to each according to the situational needs. 
Competition among the LEAs also creates a few problems since they do not 
always remember that each has its own implementation strategy with a sc6pe 
that each finds manageable. TAs spend time and energy discouraging competi- 
tion and helping LEAs to benefit from good ideas that can be shared. TAs 
also find that sometimes energy wanes. This happens to themselves and the 
LEAs when people are reassigned or a new stage is reached and the only way 
to progress is for more learning to occur, either by individual reading or 
some form of training or coaching. It also happens when a local role group 
is overburdened and considers that the group above them in the hierarchy 
does not 'recognize their efforts. Then the TAs must point out achievements 
and find ways for the local educators to build better interactive support. 
■ In some cases LEA energy was low right- from the beginning of the project 
and TAs worked with some tor several months to "get something to happen." 
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One reason for slow startup was reassignment of a key actor. Another was 
unanticipated events such as teacher contract problems. A third was that 
some LEAs seemed ^to think that local plans supported by external funds do 
not necessarily^ have to be Implemented as long as It looks as if implemen- 
tation is occurring. This "llp-'service compliance" attitude was rare but 
when it did happen 'XAs needed patience, persistence, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of local norms to facilitate a change resulting in local energy being 
spent on SITIP. 

While all TAs felt confident in their knowledge and skills relatl^ng to 

the process of assistance ("it goes far beyond clinical supervision"), some 

were concerned about insufficient expertise in specific areas, (e.g., 

secondary schools), and others found that they needed to know more ^bout 

the topics and specific elements of the topics than they had anticipated. 

These needs were addressed by individual efforts ~ reading or visits and 

discussions with experts (sometimes outside Maryland). Relative lack of TA 

0 

expertise did not eppear to cause major problems in the LEAs, although a 
few minor problems occurred when an LEA had a sophisticated need and the TA 
(or delegat.ed staff) attempted' to assist rather than refer the LEA to an 
expert. Referencing ~ networking LEAs with each other or with developers 
or expert practitioners outside Maryland — was an effective way for TAs to 
cope when they did not have the time or knowledge to assist. 

Personal Rewards . The literature on technical assistance suggests 
that an effective TA is not highly visible, does not create dependency, ^ 
does not use authority as a power base, is more of a respected outsider 
than a member of the local family, and yet cannot retreat into isolation 
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when problems arise. This -suggests that TAs with Individual motivating 
drives for personal power, affiliation (affection and Inclusion), or 
Isolated autonomy will either be frustrated, or effective only to a limited 
degree. An achievement motivation supported by a belief In social power 
(democratic, shared leadership for the benefit of the group) seems appro- 
priate for effective TAs. Incentive^ that may be provided from "outside" 
are evidence of group success, acknowledgement by supervisors of Individual 
efforts, and opportunities to learn more or take on additional responsi- 
bllities. 

In many cases the SIHIP system and individual TA attitudes and behavior 
reflect the conclusions drawn from the literature. The strongest TA drive 
seems to be achievement in terms of helping LEAs implement their plans as 
well as possible. One TA hts a very strong drive toward social power, and 
three others (working in different topics) also demonstrate this motivation 
by facilitating networking and valuing ideas and activities of local repre- 
sentatives in topic events. Six TAs consider their involvement in s'lTIP to 
be an opportunity to learn and apply the best available knowledge on 
instructional improvement and planned change, helping personal and profes- 
sional growth. Also, one partner in each topic has a secondary drive or 
style: 1) oue is nurturing but does not appear to have created dependency*-; 
2) one has a fairly high affiliation drive which means that he is very 
accepting of others' activities even when they are somewhat inappropriate 
for local implementation, 3) one appears to prefer to work alone, but work 
arrangements with the partner are such that few problems seem to result, 
and A) one likes higher degrees of autonomy and visibility than appear 
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appropriate for the partnership .and the TA tasks, but rearrangements of ^ . 
Workscopes are being made resolve this. / 

In addition to the Intrinsic rewards relating to Individual motlvjknlon 
or drives, some incentives are offered by ADS* For Instance, acknowledge- 
ment and visibility were apparent when the TAs made presentations on SITIP 
to the Project Basic facilitators, members of the ICC, and participants of 
the Regional School Improvement Conference* (The ADS could have simplv^ 
circulated written reports, or made the presentations himself, but chose 
instead to Invite TA involvement* ) At TA meetings, ADS highlights successes 
(he also, privately, identifies areas in need of improvement for individ- 
uals). Opportunities for additional learning and taking on responslbill- 
ties are provided by the ICC (Division Directors of TAs) and ADS through TA 
involvement in such activities as the 1982 Conference and professional 
conferences outside the state, through Interaction* with RBS and people such 
as Rosenshine and Berliner, and through participatory decision-making which 
encourages exploration of improvement or expansion of SITIP. 

Role Accomplishments . AmQng the 'TAs there is agreement that they 
helped ensure local implementation (not "lip-service compliance"), built 
commitment maintained energy, and encouraged networking and sharing among 
LEAs, ("We prevented atr9phy, facliitrated, clarified objectives. Improved 
skills, encouraged, found resources, networked/*) They did these things 
while maintaining very good collaborative relationships with local educators, 
('"Monitoring is easier but it's not useful... the LEAs and MSDE staff grew 
and learned together.") 
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The TAs represented JiSDE to the LEAs. When local educators were asked 
to rate MSDE support they were essentially rating the TAs (see Table 79). 
In examining responses it should be remembered that visibility influenced 
ratings: if a role group Interacted with a TA higher ratings were more 
likely, (If interaction was fairly high, ratings directly reflect respon-- 
dents' opinions.) Overall ratings averaged 3.39 (above average), with mean 
rat<Lngs from central office staff and school administrators indicating that 
they found MSDE support "very good," while teachers rated TAs as "about 
average." Teachers interacted far less with TAs than did other role 
groups, especially for AT in which a large number of teachers were involved 
in a dist.rict-wide strategy (and awarded the TAs 2.88, "just below average") 
However, ratings from central office staff and school administrators for AT 
indicated that TA support was "above average" to "very good." "Very good" 
to "excellent" ratings were awarded for ML by school administrators, for 
STL by school administrators and central office staff, and for TV by school 
administrators. Irt a]l cases these very high ratings reflect opinions of 
role groups that had fairly frequent interaction with TAs. They also 
reflect honest opinions. (In some cases, on questionnaires respondents 
circled "excellent" twice, 'or emphasized their response in similar ways. 
In other cases local educators sought out researchers to volunteer comments 
reflecting their appreciation of MSDE efforts "MSDE got its act together. 
This is one of the best things they've done.") The highest ratings were 
awarded when the TA(s) interacting with a given site or role group directed 
his or her effcrts for the benefit of the local group (team, not a hier- 
archical faction) by focusing on the local PEPS- objectives and the topic as 
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designed. Somewhat lower ratings were awarded (and none were much below 
average) when TAs had to deal with^ local bureaucracy or lack of energy and 
activities became political, or when TAs gave mixed messages either by lack 
of consensus between partners (which was rare, and quickly corrected), or 
by interpreting or expanding upon the topics differently from the topic as 
designed or as (locally) planned. 

An important part of technical assistance consisted of the Follow-ups 
— initially designed as cross-topic meetings to enhance training. Dis- 
cussed in detail in the chapter on training, the Follow-ups were designed 
and ^conducted by TA partners. Local needs identified at Follow-ups should 
have been addressed by TAs. Needs most often expressed were: topic infor- 
mation, resources, and materials (30.56% of responses, with the greatest 
need relating to STL); opportunity to interact /network (12.5%, with most 
for AT); specific ''how tos" on the to|>ic (11.81%, with most for TV); and 
dissemination strategies (8.33%, with slightly more for ML than other 
topics). In most cases these needs were addressed. However, resource 
allocations by MSDE are considered as high as is feasible and therefore 
materials and funds were not increased. 

The value of technical assistance liesr^in the extent to which local 
needs are met by MSDE TAs. Some needs are readily recognized ^nd readily 
stated (e.g., requests for training materials) ; some are experienced but 

not readily istated (e.g., frustration with a situation which prevents the 

( 

key actors forking together); some may not be recognized by local educators 

f 

(e.g. .'^'compHance" level of implementation); and some may be petceived as 
needs by one group but not by others (e.g., differing degrees of fidelity 
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of implementation)- Each TA partnership deals with these various degrees 
of needs, often having to ignore one in order to address the immediacy of 
another. There is no single prescription for success. However, the 
following profiles attempt to outline, for each topic, the relationship 
between local, implementation and MSDE technical assistance. 

• AT is the least complex topic but all four strategies were used for 
implementation, and the largest number of local implementers was 
involved. Since the developers' training had been research-oriented 
and somewhat confusing to local educators, immediate needs focused 
on topic clarification. Since so many implementers had not been 
Involved in early SITIP activities, LEAs also needed to apply 
strategies to build mutual understanding and commitment. As 
implementation got underway, further clarification and support to 
maintain energy were needed. MSDE TAs met these needs by building 

a strong knowledge base, exploring not only the research directly 
relating* to AT, but also information on planned change and effective, 
instruction (especially for mathematics). (The other TAs drew on 
this expertise.) A focused achievement orientation motivated the 
TAs to analyze the "real needs" and respond accordingly, even when 
they were sometimes tempted to "enrich" implementation by introduc- 
ing extra information or other topics (e.g., STL as a technique for 
student practice within the AT model) , TA behavior seeme^d appropri- 
ate since local needs were not repeated over time, fidelity is 
fairly high, and energy levels are being maintained. 

• MT. is the most complex topic, but was implemented in only five 
schools. Local commitment^was high and developer training was 
adequate. Local needs developed as implementation got underway and 
realities were understood. Needs were about equally divided 
between technical expertise (e<g., test development on Bloom's 
taxonomy that directly reflected objectives and instruction) and 
organizational problem-solving (e.g., arranging for common planning 
time, or tying the local hierarchical levels together). MSDE TAs 
had difficulty meeting these needs, partly because they initially 
defined their tasks differently (e.g., the purpose'and structure of 
the fpllow-up), and partly because they organized themselves" 
(including delegated assistants) in such a way that communicaticn j 
suffered. In general, TAs successfully addressed organizational i 

^ problem-solving tasks'; in two sites by serving as the key to avert 
Wajor"\>robiems and linking the local team for positive action, and 
in two other sites by he lDin&- maintain good working relationships 
throughout the year. (The fifth site had a self-energizing team 
more in need of technical support thSn process assistance.) TAs 
tried to "enrich" before implementers were ready, and they had 
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insufficient time to develop 4the level of technical expertise 
sometimes needed. However, by the end of the year there were 
strong indicators that TAs for ML had rearranged responsibilities 

.and <per>spectJAtes--whlGh--probably— wi-Ll-be ^highl^^ the 

second year of local Implementation. 

• STL had the largest number of sites, is relatively simple to imple- 
ment, and began well because developer training was successful. 
Developers readily provided assistance on request which meant that 
MSDE.TAs could focus on processes of planned change more than 
technical know-how (although they do have a thorough understanding 
of the STL methods). Local needs emphasized materials and included 
need for more indepth understanding of the STL methods as implement- 
ers tried the topic. Few organizational problems were overtly 
obvious. MSDE TAs had a very ^rong "social-power" motivational 
drive backed by a task orientation, resulting in attention to the 
needs of local implementers (rather than to their own ideas). LEAs 
were actively involved in planning follow-ups and interacted (with 
TA linkage) to help each other. Support ratings, were highest for 
this TA partnership. 

• TV is the most complex as designed but is less complex as imple- 
mented. All LEAs used a lighthouse strategy, most focusing on the 
"time" variable'. Training was complex and somewhat overwhelming 
and so initial needs were both affective and cognitive (to overcome 
resistance and confusion). Once coding procedures were mastered, 
needs shifted to determination of implications (actions/strategies 
for improvement). Ats one site, local reassignments and other « 
conditions* resulted in need for exte;isive problem-solving help. 
Much TA energy was spent on that LEA, and at other sites TAs were . 
more involved in general .process assistance than In technical help. 
With a' fairly high affiliation drive, backed by a task orientation, 
TAs rebuilt the affect (which was so negative after the summer 
training). Once LEAs were again favorably inclined, and had been 
consulted in planning for follow-ups, their needs were highly 
technical. TAs were less able to cope with these needs (and could 
deal with "'time" more readily than with "content"). 

Overall, LEAs have three kinds of needs: technical/cognitive, organi- 
zational/process, group/affective. - ALl can be resolved by thoughtful 



analysis and application of knowledge about topics, planned change, and 
interpersonal communication, and all need attention at some time. Each TA 
more readily addresses one kind of nee4, but all try to address all three. 
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In general. TAs accomplished the objectives of the role. However, as 
LEAs expand theje will be more^ demands on. th^TAs' time and energy. Also, 
if SITIP is to become incorporated into state and local instructional 
activities, a larger number of people (at all levels) need to know about 
and approve of what is being done. Th^ TAs anticipate these needs and 
would like to see further allocation of resources (mostly MSDE staff time); 
real acknowledgement by their supervisors of the legitimacy of time spent 
on SITIP (either by present incumbents or others); and more interaction 
between topics, between LEAs. and between SITIP actors and others with 
responsibility for " instructional improvement. They all wish that the TA 
role had been build into the original SITIP design and hope that they have 
advance notice of future responsibilities. Their greatest concern is that 
each site (new and old) needs "energizing" and that must be done by the TAs 
or by local topic advocates, but some LEAs do not have an advocate that can 
span school boundaries and the TAs do not have the time to visit and assist 
every school. 

Summary and Conclusions 
In response to needs identified in the spring of 1981. a technical 
assistance system was established to support local Implementation. Most of 
the eight TA Incumbents assumed their role in July 1981. with about lOX of 
their time officiaUy allocated to SITIP. One incumbent was assigned at 

the end of the year. 

Coordinated by the ADS. the TA system reflects, in the way it functions 
Internally and in the way most incumbents interact with LEAs. a. democratic 
leadership style. It is rational since it uses research to make data-based 
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decisions, flexible since Its design allows for useful, changes to be made, 
and democratic since It encourages participatory ^eclslon-t^^^ 

The system Is responsible for: SITIP administration; on-going plann- 
ing; knowledge building and utilization; materials identification and 
development; training; general support to LEAs in program management and 
problem-solving; encouraging local implementation according to local plans 
often through on-site assistance; assisting RBS and LEAs with evaluation 
tasks (but not actually evaluating local efforts); facilitating Interactive 
communication among LEAs, MSDE groups, and others; and dissemination of 
SITIP to others, Including those outside Maryland. 

Although the system and Individual TAs experience problems such as 
effective use of relatively little time and finding appropriate ways to 
deal with local problems, in most cases they resolve thera, often by 
rearranging workscopes or tapping relevant expertise. 

The TAs are task-oriented, see their ultimate objective as Improving 
students' learning experience, and consider^ SITIP to provide them with 
opportunities for professional growth. Extrinsic rewards focus on learning 
opportunities, participation in decision-making, and (to some extent) 
visibility within MSDE or outside Maryland. ("It's great to be a part of a 
significant 'and successful program like this.") 

The nature and extent of local implementation would have been consider 
ably less without the TAs. They provided information and encouragement, 
established networks and sharefd successes, and crossed hierarchical bound- 
aries to help LEAs resolve problems • Their efforts were well-received by 
local educators with whom they interacted,, since the TA role was quickly 
understood and appreciated by almost everyone. 
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Future needs and concerns relate primarily to the time needed to 
maintain local energy as new sites are added. Also, there is some emerging 
evidence suggesting that some LEAs have passed the trial stage and are 
developing sophisticated needs for highly technical expertise. While some 
TAs can deal with such needs, others are currently less able to do so. 
(Influential factors include time, knowledge, and style.) The 1982-83 
school year will bring new challenges. Based on evidence to date, the TA 
system will meet those challenges and build on present successes. 

/ 
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VIII. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Previous 'chapter8~bf "this report "have"ais"cussea'M3or areXs~of"arirlvlCy-/" 
Specific activities and participant roles have been described for each of 
the four SITIP topics, and reference has been made to impact or results of 
the interactions between various factors and activities. This chapter 
briefly reviews activity areas and attempts to synthesize major findings. 

Activity Areas 

SITIP areas of activity to date included: planning, training, imple- 
mentation, and technical assistance, all initiated and coordinated by MSDE 
and all inviting voluntary LEA participation. 
Planning 

MSDE .planning was Initiated in mid 1980 with the idea of combining and 
utilizing some research and some proven practices in order to build practi- 
tioner capability and improve instruction. The preliminary design, devel- 
oped by staff of the Offices of Developmental Projects and Project Basic, 
was approved by the State Superintendent, by LEA Superintendents, and 
adopted as a collaborative project by MSDE instructional divisions through 
the Instructional Coordinating Council (ICC). By November 1980, plans were 
being implemented to encourage local adoption of Active Teaching (AT), 
Mastery Learning (ML), Student Team Learning (STL); and Teaching Variables 

(TV). if 

Following four topic Awareness Conferences 39 LEA teams developed , 
proposals requesting funds to implement one or more of the topics. In most 
cases initial proposals indicated that staff commitment was a strong factor 
in topic and site selection. Proposals also demonstrated a relative lack 
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of understanding of topic implementation requirements, and did not provide 
enough Inforaatlon for MSDE s^taff and^4^^^^ to visualize local implementa- 
tion. 

These factors, plus data collected during the Awareness Conferences, 
influenced the decision to address two objectives at the scheduled Spring 
Planning Sessions. The first (already determined by the SITIP design) was 
for MSDE to invite LEA suggestions for the design and content of the 
(three-day) Summer Training Institutes. The second was for MSDE to clarify 
the SITI^ design and to help LEAs clarify their own plans. While the first 
objective was satisfactorily addressed, the second was addressed to varying 
degrees, with less success experienced for the more complex topics. 

m 

Following the Summer Institutes, it was apparent that some LEAs wanted 
to change or refine their plans. Also, LEA superintendents wanted to see 
all local plans, preferably in a concise common format. MSDE staff assigned 
to provide technical assistance (TA) wanted to make sure they understood 
local plans, and how they could best plan Follow-ups and on-site activities. 
In September 1981 LEA representatives for all topics attended a one-day 
planning session at which they were asked to address these various needs by 
summarizing their (revised or refined) plans on a Promising Educational 
Practices Submission (PEPS) form. Assistance was provided by the TAs and 
by the MSDE Title IVc specialist who had adapted the PEPS from forms used 
to validate federally funded programs. E^y in 1982 the collection of 
PEPS was distributed to all LEAs. The activity helped clarify local needs 
and intentions and the PEPS format was useful as a communication device. 
However, some local educators considered the activity political and a waste 
of time. Analysis of PEPS indicated that some LEAs were still uncertain 
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about scope an^ Intensity and the effort required, and many had very weak 
evaluation plans. 

Vrtiile some plans were clarified or refined, others were changed. The 
most obvious change related to selection of topic (influenced primarily by 
complexity); others related to the strategy or scope. In general, LEAs 
made changes to reduce the level of effort needed for implementation. 
Traiaing 

There were three kinds of training events conducted by MSDE: Awareness 
Conferences, Summer Institutes, and Follow-ups, each designed to build upon 
each other. 

Awareness Conferences were conducted at two-week intervals beginning 
December 4, 1980. LEA superintendents from 20 of the 24 LEAs agreed to 
send cross-hierarchical teams to all four in order to determine whether 
they wished to implement any of the topics. MSDE staff and faculty of 
Institutes of Higher Education' were also invited. Advance reading materials 
were sent to all 300 invited guests in November. Each conference focused 
on one topic and eac^i was conducted by the developer or research team who 
designed the topic. Benjamin Bloom (ML) attracted a large crowd but 
/ provided the least practical information. Thomas Good and his assistant 
(AT) emphasized research to a greater extent than participants wanted. 
David Helms and the RBS team (TV) were fairly well received, and Robert 
Slavin and the Johns Hopkins Team (STL) provided participants with a 
relevant overview. The Conferences introduced state educators to SITIP ar^d 
offered awareness level information on instructional strategies proven to 
be effective in increasing student achievement in academic subjects. In 
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general /participants had Inadequate Information for the development of 
.clear or comprehensive Implementation plans. Also, communication betveen 
MSDE and LEAs and between role groups within LEAs had rarely succeeded In 
Closuring that participants understood the SITIP design or objectives. 

For each topic, developers conducted a three-day Summer Training 
Institute for local Implementation teams and a one-day orientation session 
for MSDE staff. Results indicated that STL implementers were ready to 
carry out their plans, ML implementers were ready but had personal concerns 
about the amount of work to be done, AT implementers were somewnat uncertain, 
and many potential TV implementers felt overwhelmed which led to some LEAs 
dropping the topic. 

Follow-ups were designed and conducted by MSDE TAs for topic implemen- 
ters according to their needs. All included local^^'share and tell" sessions 
which facilitated networking, and three involved outside "experts" who 
clarified topic elements and reinforced SITIP validity. For STL each LEA 
team attended two Follow-ups (with the second including classroom observation 
of STL), fo AT and ML teams attended a two-day "retreat," and for TV, eacu 
LEA team met with two or three others that were geographically close by. 
Foilow-ups helped clarify, encourage, and energize. While local educators 
^enjoyed "enrichment" activities, their needs were better .met by activities 
focusing on the topic or elements needing clarification. 

Training activities required considerable resources in terms of time, 
energy, and consultant fees. Factors contributing to some degree of dis- 
satisfaction or only partially accomplished objectives included: inadequate 
communication of expectations (among participants and to presenters); 
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Insufficient attention by presenters to expressed needs of participants and 
to real practical Implications for Implementation; Insufficient opportunity 
for participants to share thelr^ldeas -and concerns; and too much Informa- ^ 
tlon or "off tbplc" Information presented given available time, needs, and 
energy. Factors contributing to success Included: credibility of presenters 
and validity of topics; use of time that allowed for varied actlvltle.s, 
media, and Interactions; clearly understood expectations by all Involved; 
attention to participants' needs (In preparation) and to their Interests 
and concerns (during the event); and use of focused, relevant, practical 
Information with a sound knowledge base. 
Implementation 

In 19 LEAs, at 65 schools, topics were Implemented by over 688 teachers 
In more than 886 classes of 8.U grade levels. Many subject areas yere 
addressed, with mathematics being most popular. 

Four strategies were used: 1) district-wide involving all teachers in 
all elementary schools for one LEA; 2) pilot/district, used by four LEAs 
Introducing the topic in one or two scho9ls the first year with central 
office commitment to expand; 3) capacity building used by five LEAs introduc- 

« 

Ing the. topic through staff development and encouraging voluntary participa- 
tion; and 4) a lighthouse strategy used by ten LEAs in yhlch a single 
school is committed to implementation and others may become Involved if the 
"light of success" is sufficiently bright to attract them. 

Scope and intensity varied, but ten LEAs implemented the topic selected 

for at least 50% of the time allocated for the curriculum subject for at 

least five months. * 
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All topics took more time to implement than other improvement programs 
in which implementers had been involved. Most effort was spent on inter- 
act.ive support, followed closely by learning/training, ^dmini tration took 
more time for central office staff; materials development or selection took 
teachers' time; and record keeping, evaluation, and dissemination were 

K 

somewhat less time consuming than other activities with the exception of AT 

r- 

for central office staff. 

In all cases, topics were perceived as having instructional value and, 
in general, worth the effort Expended. Teachers gained knowledge and 
changed Ijistructional practices. Students showed some evidence of increased 
motivation and achieveraend-. *'***«^ 

Needs and concerns wet^ program-oriented and changed over time as 
participants learned more'or resolved issues. By the end of the first year 
of implementation, most common needs related to support, training, dissemina 
t:on, and topic adaptation or clarification. That i^, participants wanted 
help in incorporating the topic, expanding their use,|^or clarifying the 
extent of feasible flexibility of the topic. 

At tTie end of the 1$81"82 school year^ the five LEAs that had not befen 



Involved asked if they could participate. TAs conducted brief orientation 
sessions, topic selections were made, and PEPS drafted so that small grants 
could be awarded. This made SITIP^a voluntary statewide program. 
Technical Assistance . ^ j 

Eight MSDE fetal f were assigned to- provide technical assistance in th6 
summer of 1981, ea,ch permitted to spend two days a month on SITIP', and all 
part of a system' coordinated by the -Assistant Deputy Superintendent. Their. 
( 
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major objective was to facilitate implementation of local plans by providing 
information, building an interactive communication network, conducting 
training, and providing on-slt.- assistance. These efforts took slightly 
more time than allocated, and efforts were unevenly dis^tributed between TA 
partners with, on average, one spending aboi?t twice as much time as the 
other. No formal training was provided for TAs but .they all had field 
experience, a task orientation, an^t between them they helped each o^r^to^ 
resolve difficulties. Their efforts were appreciated by LEAs anj^^most ^ 
ffTnd intrinsic rewards in their involvement in SITIP. Without the^-^As ^ 
many adtes would not. have achieved the scope of im'plementation or hay^-" 
resolved problems as successfully as they did. f v. 

^The first three areas of .activity (planning, training, and implementa- 
tion) were included in the original SITIP design. Technical' assistance was 
added after MSDE staff reviewed the result? of early activities. The four 
areas addressed, together with the" influence of research findings relating 
to Instructional improvement and planned change, made up the design and 
p^iiloscphy of SITIP which resulted in voluntary participation of all 
Maryland lEAs in a sound program of instructional improvement. 



Critical Findings 

SITIP is complex., flexible, and to some extent, its relative success 
is dependent upon the structure and organizational norms of the state. 
However, some findinp-. of this study may assist others in planning inscruc- 
tlonal improvement efiorts, ospecially because some clarify earlier studies 
and others challenge contusions drawn by other researchers. Findings are 
presented in a sequence that begins with decisions that might be addressed 
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by local educators in planning and goes on to issues that intermediate or 
state education agencies might address, * 

• Initial staff interest or commitment to implement a new program or 
practice can be built if: 1) the LEA superintendent permits staff 
to look at new ideas with the intent to implement if appropriate, 
2) the innovation and its presenter/developer have validity and 
credibility, and 3) staff believe that they do have choices and can 
influence decisions. 

• Staff interest (of all role groups, but particularly those that 
have the most work to do) is the most important factor in selection 
of the innovation and in determination of elements of the implemen- 
taf-ton plan. 

• Cross-hierarchical planning facilitates mutual understanding which 
helps to prevent problems during implementation (such as communica- 
tion breakdowns, resentment, feelings of isolation). "^^^ 

• Representation of the various role groups in planning and subseqqent 
decision-making builds understanding find commitment,' ensures inclu- 
sion of role group perspectives, and strengthens organizational 
knowledge so that if reassignments are made kno\3ledge is not lost 
and new staff will not be given a one-sided briefing. 

• The complexity of the innovation is determined by looking at the 
extent of new knowledge to be acquired, materials to be identified 
or developed, methods to be used in the classroom and in the 
school, and organizational arra'ngements to be made. Although some 
generalizations are possible for large scale adop^'-Jon, in most 
cases each LEA needs cO determine innovation complexity for itself. 

o Complexity ratings may differ for elementary versus secondary 
schools especially for the dimension relating to organizational 
arrangements which are more easily made in secondary schools than 
in elementary schools. Al$o, a curriculum focus reduces complexity 
for secondary schools while a cross-curri cular grade level focus 
reduces complexity for elementary schools. 

• The complexity of the Innovation determines the amount of work to 
be done for a given school site. 

t The implementation strategy determines how the work is shared among 
role groups and how the burdens £;hift among role groups over time. 

• The implementation strategy plus the scope (number of schools, 
teachers, curricular subjects, grade levels, amount of time for the 
innovation to be used for each class or subject) determine how much 
work' is to be done within a given LKA. 
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The nature and extent of communication and decision-making 
determine productivity and affect. 

The organizational norms of the LEA determine communication and 
decision-making procedures* 

Incremental knowledge building with a series of interactive training 
and planning activities help to build an accurate understanding of 
the innovation's complexity and potential rewards, and allow 
revision or refinement of plans. 

Once implementation begins the innovation is usually not adapted 
and the strategy does not change for the first year. 

Changes made during implementation sometimes reduce scope 'in order 
to maintain quality without stressing resource allocations. ^ 

The most commonly changed factors are organizational norms — 
communication and decision-making, coordination and leadership ~ 
the way things are done and who does them. 

Changes in organizational norms are influenced by two forces acting 
almost simultaneously but not necessarily collaboratively: external 
"pressures," e.g., TA recommendations; and internal "pressures," 
e.g., topic advocate recommendations or teachers' concerns. 

Regardless of the nature of the innovation all role groups must 
carry out certain tasks which are, in order of investment: 1) 
interactive support (acknowledgement, shared knowledge, problem- 
solving, resource allocation); 2) learning/training (before and 
during implementation); 3) record keeping; 4) materials idefntifica- 
tion or development; 5) evaluation; and 6) administration. 

Perceptions of interactive support reflect participants' assessment 
of each others' commitment. Judgements are based not only on how 
much useful help was provided but also on the visibility of the 
supporter (with lower ratings for low visibility). 

[t Is preferable for each role group to perceive high support from 
close role groups rather than distant on^s. Therefore, visibility 
should be reduced with distance (e.g., Teacher's should perceive 
principals as suppor'cive. If there is a problem a state TA may 
help central office staff (who turnkey ideas to the principal) or 
the TA (with central office permission) may help the principal. 
But the state TA does not provide ' support to the teachers when it 
should more appropriately come from the principal). 

RepreH(.ntatives of all ro^e groups need a t^iorough understanding of 
Innovations to be adopted so that: 1) plana, are realistic, 2) re- 
assignment do not result in the organization's loss of knowledge, 
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3) interactive support can occur, 4) no one group is overburdened, 
and 5) there is a reasonable chance for institutionalization and 
disseminatioo beyond initial pilot sites. 

• Impact in terms of student achievement was evident to some extent, 
although not formally expected for the first year of implementation. . 
Results suggest (tentatively) that greatest impact was made by 
Mastery Learning, followed by Active Teaching. Student Team 
Learning appeared to influence student affects more than achieve- 
ment. Teaching Variables data are inconclusive. 

• People providing technical assistance (TA) are most effective when 
they are: 1) responsive to the needs of the group (of implementers) , 
2) task oriented and knowledgeable about local norms, the innovation, 
and processes of planned change, and 3) skillful in facilitating 
shared decision-making and coordinated communication. 

• Designs or plans for instructional improvement are most likely to 

be successful if: 1) participation (of organizations) ds voluntary, 
2) communication is multi-dimensional, 3) planning is interactive 
with training. A) training and technical assistance are provided 
during iii)plementation, 5) "lip service compliance" is not accepted 
as implementation, 6) adjustments of scope are considered legitimate 
and relate to resources available, and 7) each participant has some 

• degree of choice about his or her involvement (nature or extent) in 
the effort. These elements were present in SHIP. 
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